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TO BILL 

The world that passed jrou had one thing to teach — 
One only, which it flung you with a nod — 

That there is Greatness not beyond our reach, 
Greatness whose lonely brows are lit with God. 

It passed, with its deliberate unrest. 
It passed and left desire within your soul; 

Nor taught you any art of things expressed 
Whereby desire may move toward a goal. 

Against the doors of speech your hands are red — 
Tom with their beating on the inviolate locks. 

Your cries are mu£3ed by our myriad tread; 
We hear no questing in the band that knocks. 

To us the casement of your life is blind, 

Shuttered by silence to perpetual night. 
We may not see your weary-cirding mind 

Readiing dtmib hands toward the indifferent light. 
• • • . • • . 

Only a moment in your patient eyes 

I saw that smouldering hell of dim desire, 
And here behind the bars of print there lies 

Some pale reflection of its glimmering fire. 

T. P. C. W. 
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The Friendly Enemy 



PART I 
CHAPTER I 

A YOUNG THING MOVES 

nPHE shadows of many ships swayed to and fro 
* in the big quiet of dawn. A red light at the 
quay-head sent a long spear of silent fire flickering 
along the dim sea, and far out in the night a little 
pale green ribbon held heaven from earth. 

The sea chuckled under black keels, pulled 
lazily at strong moorings, slapped the weedy 
harbour walls, and moved itself like something 
very young. Aboard the Grace of God another 
young thing moved. A boy put on his jersey in 
the dark, and then listened. He heard snores, the 
click of a cheap watch, the slap of the full tide 
beneath him ; far off, the faint scream of a wakened 
gull. He felt for his boots, foimd them, tied them 
together by their laces, and hung them round his 
neck. Feeling his way in the dark — ^very black 
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it was, reeking of tar and brine and lamp-oil — 
his hand touched the wood-moulding of the wall, 
a box, the edge of a shelf, clothes, the wall again, 
then the ladder. He climbed it silently, using his 
stockinged feet like hands, and curling his toes 
against the invisible wood. 

On deck he found a ripple of ink for the sky, a 
smear of ink for the sea, and hard lines of ink for 
the boat. His breath went up faintly grey in that 
beginning of light. No one was on watch. The 
Grace of God was in harbour, cradled by Brixham, 
her mother. The tide was coming in, but the 
quay wall was still above deck level, so he waited, 
in the laughing dark, with his back to the green 
dawn. Clean scents and good familiar winds 
came to him — of tar and fish and ropes — silence, 
and the big, divine laughter of summer dawn at 
sea, the squeak of rigging, the drowsy rumble of 
distant waves on a sandy beach. . . . 

In his pocket, wrapped in a stolen comer of 
tarpaulin, was the half of a return ticket from 
Paddington to Brixham, and sky and sea and land 
were vague circles about this common centre. 

The superintendent of an East End boys' club 
— a nervous grey man, with warts — ^had given him 
a yellow ticket bent faintly at its middle, and put 
a kind hand on his shoulder. 
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"You are to have a chance, Bill," he had said. 
"We are paying your fare to Brixham, in Devon- 
shire. You are to be a fisherman. On a trawler, 
you know. It is a nice life. You will be a good 
boy. This is a return ticket. Don't lose the 
return half, as you will come back in three months 
if they are not satisfied with you. I trust they 
will be satisfied with you. It is a nice life. They 
have packed your clothes. You will say good-bye 
to your father and mother. Your father, I think, 
is out of gaol? Very good. Er — God bless you. 
Say your prayers. You may go. Don't bang 
the door.'* 

There was Paddington, a jumble of luggage and 
bookstalls and shrieks, and someone of super- 
human intelligence, who knew which was his train. 
There were fields and towns, towns and fields 
(obscured at intervals when the window-pane had 
to be wiped dear with one's coat sleeve). There 
was a big city, too much like home to be of interest, 
a smaller city with two grey towers caged in 
scaffolding, a river mouth, two boats carved like 
swans and painted white (he remembered this 
more clearly than anything else), the sea, crimson 
cliffs, tunnels, fields, then the sea again, empty 
and remote. Finally Brixham, a grey town 
sticking to a cliff, with a haze of smoke above 
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it and a muddle of masts and brown sails in its 
lap. 

Then eggs, and hot, watery tea, and a little 
white room, smelling of fish. 

They had been very kind to him, though of 
course the freckle-nosed fisher-boys had carica- 
tured his cockney accent, and laughed at the airs 
he gave himself, the "town" airs, which are so 
often indicative of humility, since they are a cloak 
to hide shy self-doubtings, but which stand for 
conceit half the world over. The women had 
surreptitiously mothered him, lumped golden 
cream on his porridge, ''clipped" their sons for 
teasing him, even given him warm halfpennies 
brought up from mysterious deeps. The men 
had been gruffly tolerant of his blunders, had be- 
haved like the gentlemen they were when he was 
green-yellow with sea-sickness, had even hacked 
for him the beginnings of model boats out of deal 
blocks, and showed him where to drill holes for 
the masts and how to fasten the yards without 
splitting the thin wood, no mean accomplishment, 
either, seeing that visitors would give you whole 
shillings sometimes for a little cord-rigged yacht 
made in a single evening. 

He knew how to mend nets, to caulk a boat, 
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to sort fish, and gut them with his naked fingers, to 
cock a wise eye at torn wisps of cambric doud, to 
smell a storm three miles away. He was sun- 
burned, very healthy. He lay on his stomach 
ahnost every evening when times were slack, with 
his bare toes kicking the dean deck, listening to 
the men's slow Devon speech, telling of storms 
and record catches, and strange eyeless things 
brought up from great deeps, of giant congers that 
barked like dogs, of corpses silver-green under 
leagues of water, of wrecks, and splendid singing 
days on the windy sea, of lands where white walls 
blazed between a violet sea and a purple sky, of big 
fruits bulged with winey juices, of wind-torn spray 
fltmg into straining eyes, of mornings after long, 
strenuous nights, when the stm came up calm, like 
a woman smiling, and struck splinters of fire from 
the salt crystals in their hair and beards. 

• ••••• • 

A ticket to Paddington, thumbed and limp with 
the pressure of anxious fingers feeling for it hour 
by hour through many sunlit weeks, weeks of clean 
life, of swimming naked in the breakers, of eating 
good food with a zest. He took the tarpaulin out 
of his pocket and felt for the little hard square 
within it. The tip of the bowsprit of the Grace of 
God was level with the quay-head. He put the 
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ticket back into his pocket and reached up in the 
dark. He felt along the cxirve of the stone till his 
fingers crooked over the bulge that marked the 
wall's edge. He drew himself up softly. 

By sleeping Brixham he went cat-footed. 
Beyond her, on the dim road between vague 
hedges, he sat down and put on his boots. Then, 
past dusk-veiled orchards and fields reeking of wet 
grass and the breath of meadow-sweet, he went to 
Churston. The sim came up and drowned the 
quiet world in seas of transparent gold, and the 
blind eyes of Earth filled with understanding tears. 
He trudged on, seeing, but not comprehending, 
stumbling through El Dorado with his eyes on a 
return ticket to Paddington. He passed over 
cliffs where the stubborn little hawthorns were 
bent double by innumerable winds, where tufted 
sea-pinks climg to the red sandstone high above 
white-beached coves, where far below him the torn 
lacework of si)ent waves spilled itself over weed- 
matted rocks. He came suddenly on to the rail- 
way, low in a deep cutting, reeking of tar, and 
gleaming naked in the sun. His whole desire shot 
along those smooth nerves to the central brain 
of London. A great thrill of joy moved him to 
think that their tmbroken length linked him to 
that grey Mother of Men. He hastened on, keep- 
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ing as near the line as he could, till by Goodrington 
he left it and crashed over loose grey pebbles by a 
lonely beach. 

Thus he reached Paignton, a dean town set 
jewel-wise in a circlet of land about the purple sea. 
Bathers, coming home to breakfast, stared at his 
lonely determination of purpose, and went home 
to their porridge. He sat quietly in the station 
till a train came in. Unobserved and singing 
silently with joy, he got in and sat down — ^fingering 
under his jersey the limp tarpaulin that held his 
heart's desire. 

He had made no plans. He imagined that 
Brixham station was a place to be avoided, he 
knew that all trains going in one direction went 
to London. Beyond that he knew or cared 
nothing. He had to wait two whole hours at 
Newton Abbot. He got into wrong trains, changed 
at wrong stations, waited again at Exeter, and 
idly watched his train go out for fear of offending 
railway dignitaries by questions for which he could 
not pay, contrived in fact by many means to make 
his journey astonishingly lengthy and complicated. 
By Taimton he went to sleep. 

"The curse of this age," said a voice, "is its 
inability to revolt, to rebel, to throw off shackles." 
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"You exclude Cuba and South Africa and 
Portugal and Mexico, to take a few examples?" 
asked a milder voice. 

"Pooh! Those are nations! I mean individ- 
uals. Nations follow a law of revolution, a 
boiling-over law. At a certain temperature, 
thrones begin to wobble. Kings listen far oflf to 
the mob. Roaring, you know, at a new rung in the 
slow ladder of things. History emerges from 
the steam. But your individual? — Continues to 
take two lumps of sugar with his tea. Repeats 
the same old dirty story to his neighbotu*, while 
the blue blood is lapping round his knees. I tell 
you, sir, you have to be a genius to revolt. You 
have to be a great man to change your breakfast 
hour. Now, the boy in the comer there. Asleep. 
You see his face? Tired out. Beencrjdng. Why 
do you suppose a healthy boy cries? Because he 
is in a position of unhappiness and no one has ever 
taught him to revolt. You and I, sir, are, ten to 
one, in the same condition, but we don't waste 
good tears over it. We pick a bone with God 
instead. I 'm afraid I have shocked you. Should 
have said ' Providence, ' of cotu^e. Of course. ..." 

The boy in the comer oi)ened his eyes. He saw 
two men. One of them was ordinary, a man in 
quiet dress, with an expressionless face and rest- 
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less fingers. The other was short and ahnost 
incredibly alive. He had an air of being defiantly 
himself. His strong, reddish hair was brushed 
carelessly back from his freckled forehead. His 
eyes snapped almost audibly. His sinewy brown 
hands rested on his knees, and they looked 
strangely still and strong when one saw the nervous 
virility of his thin lips, the sensitive twitch of his 
nostrils, the impatient jerk of his head. 

"Well?" he said at once, and his voice was 
vibrant with a kind of deliberate friendliness, as 
though he shot benevolence from a gun. "Well? 
And what 's your name?'* 

"Bill, sir." 

"Of cotirse. Of course it would be. It is an 
astonishing fact, sir," he turned to the ordinary 
man, "that seven eighths of our boys are called 
Bill. Our boys, mark you. They drop it as they 
grow older. Shed it somehow. Bill what?" 

"WUder, sir." 

"Bill Wilder? Why don't you run away?" 

Bill sat up and stared. 

"Where is it? School? Ship? What is it? 
Why don't you like it?" 

The boy regarded him with resigned wonder. 

"A ship it was, sir. I 'ave nm away. I — I 
didden like it." 
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"Do you know," said the Kttle man, "that 
you 're probably a genius? That you Ve done a 
thing which half the civilised world can't do? 
What's your address? Wait a bit. You're 
certain there was no other reason? Ill-treatment? 
Bad food?" 

' ' No, sir. I — I didden like it. Some'ow " 

The little man produced a ten-pound note from 
his trouser pocket, and wrote, "Bill Wilder, 12, 
Bright Avenue, E.," on the back of it in pencil. 

Bill dozed again. 

"For instance," said that vibrant voice, clinch- 
ing an argument, "there is madness in my own 
family." 

He opened his eyes in time to see the relief that 
stirred the ordinary man like a breeze moving com. 

Then the train, having roared through vague 
fields, steamed between dingy terraces adorned 
with underclothes. 

His heart was beating furiously when he stepped 
out into that bewildering swirl of self-centred and 
annoyed humans, buzzing in and out of his con- 
sciousness like a million giant wasps at an insane 
picnic. 

He walked the whole distance, emptily, but with 
a great joy throbbing at his throat. He followed 
the main channels of traffic, rioting in their busy 
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immensity. Praed Street was imfamiliar, but it 
was London. Hyde Park, Piccadilly, Trafalgar 
Square held arms to him, leaped at him, called 
him by name, brought tears to his eyes. Charing 
Cross,Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, he whispered their 
names, tasting them like wine. He even went out 
of his way, his long, unrefreshed way, to greet 
familiar giants. A mad wish came to him — some 
relic of the dumb sense of drama in htimanity — ^to 
fling both arms above his head and hail the Tower, 
to shout an Ave (though he did n't call it that) 
to the Thames. Then off the Mile End Road a 
great desire seized him by the throat. He beat 
it off instinctively. It came back with violence; 
finally he yielded to it. A thin drizzle was falling 
steadily and the roads were slippery with black 
mud. He went to a doorway and took off his 
boots and stockings. Then, carrying them, he 
went his way blissfully, wriggling his naked toes in 
the slimy filth he had dreamed of at Brixham, in 
Devon. He went home. By streets long and grey 
and alike, swarming with superfiuous children, 
reeking of onions and beer, strewn with windy 
paper and muddy straw. Very hungry, he was, 
and doggedly silent. Street gave him to street. 
"Brother," they called to each other through 
the drizzle, "take this thing which is more weary 
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even than ourselves, for it is young and we are 
very old, with weariness in the fibres of our hearts ; 
it is hungry, and we are sated for eternity; it is 
empty of love, and we see the quiet stars at night." 

Street gave him to foggy passages, to dusky 
alleys between blind houses, and out again to 
shops and hoardings and the self-centred hurrying 
of crowds, down dark byways into grey deserts of 
smoky brick — and home* I could draw you 
Bright Avenue with a ruler and a pencil, with 
smears for the filthy babies crjdng in the gutters, 
and blobs for the bare-armed gossips at the doors. 
They buzzed like flies when he came delicately 
roimd the comer. 

"Young Wilder! 'E back? Why's 'e back, 
then? Bill Wilder back from Orstraly. ..." 

He tried to appear unconscious of their existence, 
greeted a few with a sickly half -smile, and knocked 
at the door of Number 12, which happened to be 
shut. Bright Avenue, knowing things, held its 
breath and rubbed its hands. Bill was aware of 
his beating heart. Steps moved somewhere inside, 
drew nearer. He heard the rasp of a hand feeling 
along the rough plaster of the passage w^ to make 
sure of the handle in the dark. The door opened. 
He was a muddy-looking man, this, his father. 
His imhealthy skin, his thick, ragged bush of a 
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moustache, bitten into wet rat-tails about his 
black-toothed mouth, his bristled chin (you could 
strike matches in its one day's growth), his filthy, 
colotu'less hair, matted above a frown, and a thin 
nose, struck his son whip-like across the eyes. He 
stood between the street and his home, swaying 
on the edge of mad laughter, of an angry hysteria, 
bom partly of hunger and fatigue. Why was n't 
his skin clear and brown? Why were n't his eyes 
bright ? Why was n't he clean, and muscled with a 
strong and springy virility? Then subconsciously, 
while his father spoke to him, came the know- 
ledge that he was as he had been always, that from 
earliest days he had reeked, and been unshaven, 
and looked at you with eyes like a dead .cod's. 
It took days for the certainty of this to soak 
into him, and now he shrank back before the first 
words that greeted him. 

"An' what are you doin' 'ere, eh? Got the 
boot, my cockerel, 'ave you? An' what d' yer 
expect me to do for you naow, eh? Feed yer an' 
keep yer, eh? I daonU fink." 

He shot out a black-nailed hand, twined his 
fingers into Bill's coat collar, and jerked him for- 
ward off his feet into the passage. 

"Cam' an' see yer mother, you cockerel, cam' 
on!" he said viciously, tugging afresh with each 
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oath. And his son, choking and bewildered, his 
head hitting first one side of the passage, then the 
other, came. 

His mother was a thin woman, with untidy, 
mouse-coloiired hair, and a bare, stringy throat 
rising out of an unbuttoned bodice. She was 
reading a week-old Sunday newspaper, and sitting 
with her pointed red elbows on the table and her 
hands pressed to her temples. Little triangles of 
torn paper drooped from the walls, leaving some- 
times the smoky plaster bare, sometimes the 
grinning lath-skeleton of the house itself. The 
cobwebbed window, dusky with old filth, could 
not have been opened for many years. The table 
was piled with dirty crockery and dirtier xmder- 
clothes. In a cracked saucer at her side, some 
remnants of fried fish floated in a thin juice amid 
an archipelago of yellow fat. When she looked 
up, her temples were the only clean and coloured 
portions of all her dead face. 

She was on her feet in a second. The chair 
crashed stiffly back. Her two stick-like arms were 
round him. His face was hidden in that flat, un- 
fastened bodice. She said nothing. Over his 
bowed head, held fiercely to her, she met her hus- 
band's eyes. He looked at her angrily, then stu- 
pidly, then with a sort of puzzled annoyance, as of 
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a man striving to remember something that he 
knows, but has forgotten. Then he went out, 
swearing. 

While her son sat in a vague and torpid discom- 
fort, she brought out for him from her storehouse 
the food for which he was fainting. A saucerful 
of magenta-coloured pickled cabbage, a thin, pink 
sausage, some half -cooked white bread, and a cube 
of margarine, were the substance of her fatted 
calf. Bill somehow felt his hunger slipping from 
him. 

"Gawn past it, por lamb," said Mrs. Wilder, 
coaxing him with pungent morsels of sausage and 
pickle, which he swallowed with a reluctance that 
rather frightened him. "Bed 's the plice for you, 
my darlin'." 

And bed it was. A straw mattress, which 
shrieked if he moved, was made up on the floor 
with the aid of a thin blanket and part of a soiled 
muslin curtain. He lay there in the dusk, too 
tired for sleep, seeing Tom Htixtable, the six-foot 
skipper of the Grace of God, smoking his pipe in 
the starlight, with the sea laughing below him and 
the silent shadow of the mainsail swaying over 
moonlit decks. Then the face of the man in the 
train, wonderfully living, looked at him with that 
half -fierce kindliness and said strange things in a 
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voice which had laughter woven somehow into its 
intensity. He found himself trjring to explain 
things to him, trying to tell him why he hated 
Brixham, but always his desire for speech became 
a little word. Somehow. Somehow. . . . 
The shadow again, flowing over silver decks. 



CHAPTER n 

A REBEL 

"\/0U don't understand," said Qement An- 
^ struther. He was pale and spotted, a 
growthful boy of eighteen, narrow-chested and 
weak-mouthed. His nervous hands played with 
the window-cord as he spoke. ' ' You never under- 
stand about father. It 's — ^it 's absolutely rotten. 
He hates me." 

He looked round the room, seeing it with a kind 
of numb loathing, noting its smug portraits, 
framed in gilt scrolling a foot broad, its incal- 
culably smug books, geometrically arranged in 
drilled rows and botmd in a sort of colourless 
meretridousness, Carlyle looking dour. Smiles 
paunchy and meticulous, Paley's Evidence, a 
volume of Ruskin, Law's Serious Call, Borrow's 
Bible in Spain danmed by its title, Emerson 
blandly didactic, Martin Tupper in the smirking 
consciousness of a complete edition. Then his 
eyes fell on the fair-haired boy, who was chewing 

a pen, and who got to speech with difficulty, 
t 17 
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*n 



' Rot ! " he said. " He 's frightfully keen on you. 
You '11 be an ass if you don't tell him. After all, 
it is n't much." 

''Much! Good Lor'!" He looked out of the 
window miserably. "You don't understand. You 
simply can't," he said with weariness in his voice. 
"If I told him I 'd taken a penny stamp, he 'd — 
he 'd go oflE like a squib. But five bob ! I believe 
he 'd flog me, like a bally kid! Put me over his 
knee. He hates me." 

He looked steadily at a dark little oil painting, 
overcome with frame, and representing a shadowy 
bunch of grapes supported by a dingy orange. He 
was steady in each separate phase of his aimless- 
ness. The fair-haired boy chewed his pen. 

"Why, you — ^you call your pater 'Dick,' don't 
you?" went on Clement Anstruther. "And if I 
smile at father, he does n't know how to grin back. ' ' 

There was a silence. Clement Anstruther's 
fingers steadily followed a fly into a comer of the 
window, and killed it there. 

The fair-haired boy drew his buckets from a 
great depth. He was blushing when he spoke. 

"Once," he said slowly, "I did a rotten thing — 
an absolutely rotten thing, and I — I was a kid, 
y' know — quite a kid, I mean. And I used to blub 
on my pillow — at night." He stopped and dug 
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the point of his pen into the table. The blind- 
cord tapped at the window. 

"I— I told him," he said. 

"What did he say?" 

" He struck his paw on my shoulder, and, and " — 
(he was blushing wonderfully now) "and — oh well, 
he said, *Go' bless you, dear ol' ' — / dunno. He 
said somethin'. Same sort of piffle, y' know." 
He cleared his throat elaborately. There was an 
awkward silence. The fair-haired boy stood up. 

"Come on, Clement!" he said. 

The thin figure at the window stayed motionless. 

"Come on, Clem! I say, Clem, what's up? 
Cleml " He went over to him. 

Clement Anstruther — thin, narrow-shouldered, 
pale, spotted, was somehow his friend. He put 
out a brown hand and pulled him round, to see him 
crying silently, with that steady hopelessness 
which is not good to see. 

"Oh, I say!" said the fair-haired boy, who 
had n't expected it. "Sorry, you know." 

He stood there a moment, awkwardly — ^feeling 
profane. 

' ' Back presently, ' ' he said. * * Cheer up, Clem. ' ' 
He swimg through the door, trying to whistle. 

Clement Anstruther Goodwin, his frail shoulders 
bowed by so heavy a name (his dead mother had 
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read novels secretly after marriage and voraciously 
before, and dreamed of a Clement Anstruther 
other than this her son), sniffed for ten minutes at 
the window before he came back to earth again. 
Then he stood and jingled keys in his pocket. 
His mind wandered in a sort of dead comfort, 
the neutral pleasure of cessation from pain. The 
dark room — it was always dark — ^was very quiet. 
. . . The buzz of a fly. . • . The ticking of that 
huge, immovably smug clock on the mantelshelf. 
. . . The faint, far voices of the servants, talking 
behind closed doors. . . . Jingling keys. Keys. 
His mind, poor moth, came to rest at the keys. 
What keys were they? He took them from his 
pocket and looked at them with an indifferent 
interest — sniflSng quietly to himself. His father's 
keys. He remembered, now, treading on them in 
the hall and picking them up as he went out. His 
interest died. He turned them idly on the ring, 
one by one. The roll-top desk. ... A despatch 
box. . . . The cupboard in the comer. . . • The 
cash-box. He held the cash-box key longer than 
the others, reflecting on the heavy little columns 
of gold it stood for, the endless pleasure of life. 
. . . The house he lived in had been .bought with 
its help, the solid, glum furniture, the good food 
he could eat whenever he felt himgry, his bed. 
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• . • Suddenly he realised that he was quoting 
from Talks with Little Ltccy, a slate-coloured book 
with an unbelievably priggish heroine, and a 
frontispiece representing her as a somewhat sickly 
little girl, whose chief article of attire appeared to 
be her drawers, since they protruded for a frilled 
foot below an embryonic skirt. The very thought 
of her depressed him. In his day-dreams he 
always murdered her with a wealth of detail im- 
surpassed even by that bestowed on the family 
portrait which he sat opposite at meals. He 
turned and looked at it now. It represented a 
bearded man with a wooden smirk. In life he 
must have been very dead. In this painted death 
he possessed some faint savour of life, a suspicion 
of a twitch about his self-righteous jowl, and for- 
ever and ever, since the beginning of all things, 
he had sneered at Clement Anstruther, soured his 
every mouthftd, supported his father's unsupport- 
able silence by that flat and staring pallor. . . . 

A little familiar soimd made Clement look up. 
It was raining. The grey window-pane streamed. 
It was, in some undefined way, the crowning 
bitterness of all his imhappy hours. He saw what 
he had never deliberately seen before : the prospect 
of heavy meals eaten in silence, year in and year 
out, in that dark and breathless room, with his 
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father's hard face munching mournfully on his 
left, and that most damnable ancestor Ucking 
his spiritual chops on the wall. . . . 

"I won't! I won't!" he said. His fingers 
played with the cash-box key. 

The idea of confessing his guilt was by this time 
familiar to him. The mental rehearsal of what he 
had at first considered an almost inconceivable 
phantasy had at length brought a savour of pro- 
bability to it. He imagined himself confessing, 
grouped the scene somewhat theatrically on this 
dim stage, saw himself penitent but debonair, his 
father a little abashed by the nobility of his self- 
immolation. If his father were decent about it — 
then there would be the old life again, the only 
life he had ever known, except for the glimpses 
of freedom shown him at school and in school 
literature. And next year there would be the 
office. . . . 

But if his father were not decent about it — 
Some spark of courage in him made his eyes 
bright. A world, a green, free world, a world of 
moors and winds and waves, best of all, a world of 
lighted shops and laughing faces, opened suddenly 
to him through that blank and sooty wall, his 
future. A place where there would be no one, 
no onef to thumbscrew his every instinct, where 
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there would be no complacent and purring an- 
cestors, no little Lucys, but girls like the High 
School girls, clean and healthy and divinely un- 
approachable until you won their hearts, and then 
— Oh! Barker major had tales to tell of their 
queenly sympathy, their mystery. • . . 

He was eighteen, and very htmgry for love, 
though he did not know its name. And when 
Mr. Goodwin came in, he steeled himself to his 
task by imagining that the red-haired girl (who 
walked last in the queue on "the Front") was 
smiling as she watched the arena. 

His father came home punctually. He was 
Scotch in the worst sense of the word, a hard man, 
with slight side-whiskers and adamantine morals. 
He was slightly annoyed, as he came into the 
room, by Clement's aimlessness, but he said 
nothing. He picked up the morning's newspaper, 
which he had not finished reading at breakfast, 
and sat squarely in his chair, holding it as a barrier 
between himself and the rest of humanity. 

Clement Anstruther cleared his throat. (Oh, 
dead novel-reader, were you watching your son?) 
A dozen years of dreariness had been revolutionised 
in as many minutes. He felt bewildered. He 
pretended to smile reassuringly at the red-haired 
girl, and opened his mouth to speak. He knew 
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the words to say, for he had repeated them to 
himself half a hundred times. He began, and 
changed it into a cough. Mr. Goodwin was read- 
ing the paper with obvious disapproval. He 
began again. Took a breath and stood aside 
from himself, leaving his body standing there 
talking. 

"Father, I — I Ve got something to say to you." 

The newspaper barrier went down two inches. 
He could see the upper part of his father's face, 
steady eyes and a straight nose. 

"I — I stole a postal order." 

The newspaper barrier crashed into imprece- 
dented creases. 

"You? What? " said his father's voice. 

"I stole a postal order." He stropped his 
finger on the window-ledge. " I wanted money — 
badly." 

"You have been gambling?" 

"No." 

"You were in debt?" 

"No." 

"For what purpose, . then, did you require 
money — ^badly ? " A palpable sneer. 

" For — ^things. A new tie, and a magazine, and, 
and " 

"Well?" 
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"Cigarettes. And I gave some of it away.'* 

Mr. Goodwin, a hanging judge, made Gothic 
arches of his fingers. 

"Of what value was the postal order?" 

"Five shillings* They were always laughing 
at me at school about my — stinginess. They 
wouldn't believe you didn't give me anjrthing. 
You *re so — ^rich. I — I 'm awfully sorry, really. 
I — I thought you 'd better know." 

" It is a little late in the day/' said Mr. Goodwin 
acidly, "to apologise for a theft after you have 
benefited by spending what you stole, in — ^frivoli- 
ties and luxuries. If I am not mistaken, I 
questioned you about the loss of the order, and 
you denied knowledge of it. Is that so? " 

"Yes." 

"Then you added deliberate falsehood to your 
other — ah! — accomplishments. You may go to 
your room, and stay there. I will consider my 
course of action in the matter. I need not say 
that — ^ah — ^your conduct is a great grief to me." 

Clement stood for a moment with his head bent, 
looking at his boots. He raised his eyes once, saw 
his father's flint-like and inflexible expression, and 
went out. 

He went to his room. It was a plain little room, 
but he loved it. He locked the door and carefully 
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arranged a screen so that anyone standing behind 
it would be invisible from the rest of the room. 

He put on his dressing-gown in imitation of the 
doak worn by an actor in Georgian costume at the 
Pier Pavilion, on the solitary occasion when he 
had seen a play (secretly and pale with fear). 
Then from behind the screen he swaggered on to 
the stage. It was a vast audience before which he 
acted. In the front row sat the red-haired girl, 
entranced, adoring, looking superb in evening 
dress. Behind her he was dimly conscious of his 
schoolfellows struck dumb with admiration, of his 
enemies (the telegraph boy, for instance, and one 
of the masters at school) trying to catch his eye 
and smile renunciation of their past hostility. And 
the vague presence of Royalty smiled on his 
heroics. Then in the same hushed pause of ex- 
pectation which had greeted the actor in Georgian 
costume, he began to — ^whisper. That was the 
worst of it. His entrances and exits were per- 
fection, his repeated calls before the curtain, his 
courtly bows to long-continued applause. 

But the play had to be acted in whispers, and 
the bitter satire with which you crushed your 
enemy's curses lost so much of its force when you 
had to do the curses too. 

To-day he strutted on in the palpably swash- 
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buckling style, and started back with a haughty 
stare of astonishment. 

"You here?" he whispered, addressing the chest 
of drawers. 

''Your pardon, sir," said the chest of drawers 
in the same whisper, "But I wished to ask your 
forgiveness." 

"Enough!" interrupted the swashbuckler, with 
a majestic twitch of his dressing-gown. "I am 
weary of you. To-night" — (dramatic pause, dur- 
ing which the chest of drawers cowers apprehen- 
sively)— r" to-night, I leave you for ever. I have 
had a message. There is a lady, a dear lady, in 
distress. And you have put her there! " (Seizes 
the handle of one of the drawers and pierces the 
whole thing several times with his invisible sword.) 
"So! There you may lie, there you " 

He broke off, and sat down on the bed. It 
was getting stale. Even this joy — ^the joy of 
triumphing over enemies, the old witch-joy of 
sticking pins into images, Quilp's joy of belabour- 
ing the figurehead that was like IQt — even this 
was getting stale. 

He sat and stared into vacancy. His was the 
dangerous gift of playing with fire, till it warmed or 
burned him, of rehearsing scenes foreign to his 
nature till they became no longer foreign. It is 
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possible that much of the unexpected in humanity 
is unexpected because we have not seen its re- 
hearsals. Clement Anstruther had rehearsed his 
confession, and confessed. He was rehearsing a 
theft as he sat on his bed. Mentally, he was still 
acting his part when night came. . . . 

His father had taken up the paper again when 
Clement left him. He settled into his chair 
squarely, and read the same sentence four times. 
Then he put the paper down. Almost for the 
first time in his life, this great room frowned at 
him. The portrait of his ancestor (a lawyer in 
William IV's reign) sneered delicately 

He sat for a few minutes staring at the opposite 
wall. Slowly, very slowly, his hard grey eyes 
filled and brimmed over with tears. 

''My Kttle laddie. My Uttle laddie," he 
whispered huskily. 

Clement heard him go up to bed, slowly and 
deliberately, as was his custom; heard his bedroom 
door close, and the house sink into that breathing 
silence which moves about all quiet buildings. 
He would not, Clement reflected, miss his keys 
tmtil a quarter to nine next morning, when he 
would unlock one of the despatch boxes before he 
went out. There are disadvantages attached to 
regular habits. He packed his bag, finding room 
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for two sttits, and leaving out all underclothes 
except a pair of pyjamas. He put in his ties and 
several collars, some socks, and a pair of boots. 
There was no room for anjrthing more, except his 
toothbrush, which he slipped into a boot, and a 
Bible, which he looked at doubtfully. He loathed 
and detested it, and never read a word of it of his 
own free will, but some relic of superstitious awe 
forbade him to leave it behind. He rammed it 
between his pyjamas and collars, and shut the bag 
with an effort. When it was strapped up, he pushed 
it out of sight imder his bed and crept downstairs. 
There was a moon that night, and he could see his 
way plainly. Nothing hindered him. Shaking 
with fear, his hands wet with panic, he opened the 
cash-box and took out everything that was in it. 
There were twenty-four sovereigns and three half- 
sovereigns. He locked the box, put the keys on 
the floor where his father would be likely to find 
them, and went upstairs again. 

In half an hour he was ready. He went down 
the wide stairs and across the gloomy hall, with 
its faded etchings of Jerusalem and Joppa gleaming 
on the moon-splashed walls. He got his overcoat 
and cap, unchained the front door — and paused. 
He stood a full minute — ^hesitating. Then he 
put his bag down, and crept into the dining-room. 
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Prom the sideboard cupboard he took a large, 
wooden-hafted bread knife. Faintly supercilious 
in that dim light, his ancestor's flat face watched 
him. He put a chair under the frame, and stood 
on it. Then deliberately, and with joy thrilling 
his thin body like a palpable energy, he slashed the 
face twice, cutting it crosswise from eye to chin. 
When he got down from the chair and looked at 
his handiwork, the sneer had gone, and the wooden 
face drooped and bagged emptily above a com- 
placent cravat. 

He knew too weU where that other slate-coloured 
atrocity held her smug sway. He felt for the 
smooth book in the lowest shelf of the bookcase, 
and ripped it savagely in two, regardless of the 
noise that might arouse sleepers overhead. Then 
he tore out the frontispiece and wrought indignities 
on the trousered saint, who was so unlike the 
red-haired girl. . . . 

At six o'clock next morning he was waiting 
outside the pier, when the gates were opened, for 
an early steamer. He paid his fare to Porton, the 
next town up the coast, with an air of experience 
that surprised even himself. At Porton he took 
the train to London. He was obsessed by the 
idea that it was a dream, and that he wotild wake 
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up before long. He talked calmly to a fellow- 
traveller, smiled at his witticisms, laughed at his 
jokes, expecting him every moment to dissolve 
into thin air. A sense of unreality was over him, 
an almost certain knowledge that this was not 
himself, that somewhere far back along the rail- 
way line was the languid and pimpled youth whom 
he knew as Clement Anstruther Goodwin. He 
was neither happy nor imhappy, but rather in 
that semi-torpid condition when intelligence is at 
such a low ebb that its pulse is hardly perceptible. 
He noted external superfluities with strange 
interest, but it was an interest floating cork-like 
on a sea of grey oblivion. 

It was some force only half -connected with him 
which performed the necessary trivialities of his 
journey, as though nervous antennae moved from 
a frozen body. 

Still in this condition, he left his bag at the 
cloakroom and wandered on foot amidst the 
maze of thundering machinery and futile energy 
which is London. 

But he was, of course, to wake up. 



CHAPTER III 

A FRIENDLY ENEMY 

OILL woke up next morning with an offensive 
^ taste in his mouth. His heavy eyes rested 
on his mother dressing, and his father snoring, 
with his mouth open. The room was warm and 
stuffy and odoriferous. The smell of fish he was 
accustomed to, the smell of uncooked fish, primi- 
tive and essentially of the sea, a breath that 
hovered by heaped masses of pearl and silver. 
But this was of things cooked, of burned fats and 
floating staleness. A warm subtlety of beer was 
there, too, and of things indescribable. The 
ceiling was too near him; the walls shut him in 
too obviously. He closed his eyes and felt angry, 
petulant, hysterical. Presently his father woke 
up convidsively, swearing and grunting in the bed 
above him. 

'* Hurry up, " said Mrs. Wilder. " It 's Kte. " 
"What's the good of 'urrying? No work^ is 
ther?'' 

''You doan't try to get no work, you doan't.** 
32 
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^'What you torkin' abaht? Worn my bloomin' 
legs out, lookin' for work, ain't I? AinH I?" 

"I dunnaow." 

*' Yuss, you do knaow. Dy after dy. *' 

Bill reflected on this unusual friendliness with a 
slight wonder. In the old days — only ten weeks 
ago, but he thought of them as in another cen- 
tiuy — they had either remained silent, or fought, 
and here was droll banter and friendly abuse. An 
enormous and vaguely devilish naked foot de- 
scended within an inch of his face. It was followed 
by its fellow. If Durer could have drawn them 
side by side with his Hands^ he might have 
persuaded half the world to eschew evil because 
it is ugly. One of them prodded Bill in the 
chest. 

"Gid up," said its owner. "An' mike yerself 
useful." 

He dressed listlessly, and helped his mother to 
prepare breakfast. The tmderclothes were pushed 
from the table on to the floor, and their place 
taken by three cups, a pale loaf of bread, and a pot 
of tea, which was lukewarm, pimgent, and dusty. 
The remains of last night's pickled cabbage were 
masticated somewhat noisily by Mr. Wilder, who 
visibly enjoyed their acidity. Bill and his mother 
ate bread and margarine in silence (in verbal 
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silence) tintil the master of the house leaned back 
and plied a broken match as toothpick. 

Then Bill slid quietly out, leaving the day's 
storm to burst behind him. He heard his mother 
call, but he could no more have gone back just 
then than could a diver have sunk again whose 
lungs were bursting for the simlit air above him. 
Months ago, when he was in London, he had 
dreamed of the sea, longed for the clean adventure 
of its boundless spaces. And at Brixham he had 
longed for — ^this! He hturied on, through the 
familiar greyness of the streets about his home, a 
short, fair-haired, sun-burned, ugly boy, with a 
wistful honesty of expression in his grey eyes, and 
a faint quiver about his big mouth. His hair was 
tousled and wiry, his nose too short, his ears 
slightly protruding, and (for he had not washed 
since he left Brixham) his face was still streaked 
with the little parallel lines of dirt that meant old 
tears, his hands were dirty and broken-nailed, and 
his bare feet caked with dry mud. His whole 
being this morning, mental and even physical, 
resembled a toy steam-engine, waiting for a touch 
on its poised piston-rod to send its wheels flashing 
into motion. He was simmering with undefined 
rage, and when, hands in pockets, he swung round 
a street comer on to palpable and just cause for 
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chivalrous wrath, he slowed down and licked his 
lips. 

With his back half turned to the wall and one 
knee drawn grotesquely up to guard his stomach, 
a pale youth was whining and sobbing petulantly 
under the skilful treatment of the little ring of 
tormentors which surrounded him. 

"Shut up, you dirty cads!" he bleated from 
behind a crooked elbow. A roar of laughter 
greeted him. Half a dozen voices mimicked his 
accent with the horrible accuracy of the cockney 
gamin. 

"You dirtah cads! You low fellahs!" 

Bill's voice broke in on their shrill laughter. 

"Leave 'im alone," said Bill. 

They shot round in amazed silence, looked him 
from head to foot, and began to smile expectantly. 

A thin, freckled boy with an enormous mouth, 
and a permanently lowered eyelid, which gave his 
face the appearance of being convulsed into a vast 
and perpetual wink, pushed his way through the 
crowd and faced Bill with cheerful insolence. 

"An' *oo sez /'m to leave 'im alone?" he 
asked. 

"I do." 

In a second the voices were at tt again, investing 
his very ordinary voice with a burlesque savotir of 
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aristocracy which sent the Qthers int6 shouts of 
delighted laughter. 

"/ do, bai Jove. / do, old chappay. " 

The boy with the wink held up his hand, and a 
silence fell on them. 

" 'Oo 's goin' to mike me leave 'im alone?" 
1 am. 

"Wot 's 'ee got ter do wiv you, anyah?** 

"You gotter leave 'im alone." 

"Ain't gointer. See?" 

"I'llmikeyer." 

The irrepressible gurgles broke out again. 

" I *11 make you. Damme, I '11 make you, sah ! " 

"Yer know 'oo I am?" asked the boy with the 
wink. 

"No." 

He turned to the others. 

"Tell 'im," he said, with a lordly languor. 

They broke into a sort of rhythm, a chuckling 
saga, their wonderful, wicked eyes sparkling as 
they shouted. 

"Seely! Se-e-e-ly. 'Ee wot bashed a bobby! 
A b-o-o-o-bby. 'Ee wot's been in quod. In 
qu-o-o-o-d. Per bashin* of a bobby. Se-e-e-ely ! * ' 

"iVaA, then!" said Seely, above the hoarse 
chuckles that greeted this anthem of praise, 
" Nah, then, you gid aht. " 
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"Shan't/' 

"Tell you, I 've nearly laid a cop aht. Me an' a 
pal. Free weeks in quod. Free weeks. You gid 
aht." 

"Shan't." 

"Well, if you wawnt it " 

But Bill's patience had gone to the winds. The 
piston-rod had been touched. He put all his 
hatred of life, his dissatisfaction, his unnamed 
desire, into a punch that landed full on that 
enormous slit of a mouth. His spirits rose instan- 
taneously. The dumb had spoken! The dtunb 
had spoken! 

There was an awed and awful pause. Then 
pandemonium. Bill was dimly conscious of the 
swift formation of a ring, of cries, and people run- 
ning, of a crowd that gathered, and gathered. . . . 

His eyes never left that faintly-smiling face in 
front of him. It was Pate, winking and hostile. 
It was the world, going stodgily about its business, 
and ignoring units. It was Society, mildly con- 
temptuous. ... He put every ounce of his 
weight behind the blows. His first punch had 
already puflfed up the thin, confident lips. In his 
exultation he struck with a joyful madness. The 
dumb was speaking! The dtmib was speaking! 
Each time his fist flashed out, to a new sentence 
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in the tale of his life there was given birth, to a new 
word in the stammer of his existence. That the 
wide life at Brixham was too high and empty for 
him, that he was too obviously at the sole of God's 
foot there, that the giant cleanliness of things 
made his littleness ugly and imdesirable, that 
their lonely majesty made him lust to burrow into 
friendly meanness, to nestle down into something 
warm and dirty, like a mouse in an old coat, the 
expression of all this was being hammered into 
shape with pain and labour as he fought. That 
now he had nestled and burrowed, he found things 
suffocating and dingy, squalid and offensively 
naked in their degradation, shaggy against the 
clean silver and blue of their backgroimd, the 
expression of all this was the nervous hatred of his 
striving, the vicious energy of his warring, against 
the basher of policemen, the scomer of small Don 
Quixotes, the sneerer at little Ajaxes who dared to 
laugh before the local lightning. 

Out of the crowd was evolved one of those 
strange anomalies of city backwaters, a broken 
man with the seeds of leadership in his composi- 
tion. He was grimy, and his beard possessed the 
secret of perennial youth. He wore a greasy pair 
of trousers (in a decline about the seams, and very 
tight across the thighs), a straw hat with no con- 
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spicuotis brim, the remnant of a fawn overcoat, 
possessing one button, a piece of string, and a 
pair of decayed tennis shoes. He had just pawned 
his shirt, and he jingled his twopence almost 
merrily as he drew near the fight. 

"A leetle more room there," he said authorita- 
tively. "Open out there, you boys! That^s 
right. Ha! H*m! My money on the gentleman 
with the smile. Confidence. Denotes confidence. 
Half the battle. Keep your left shotdder up, you! 
Aha, tapped his claret! tapped his claret!" 

A vivid zigzag of scarlet threaded its way down 
Bill's hot face. A feint from Seely. Bill too 
wary. 

"Wi-hise boy!" said the Chorus quietly, with 
a commendatoiy hitch in his vowels. "Wi-hise 
bohoy. Not taking any. On his guard. All 
emergencies. Prepared for all emergencies." 

He spoke softly, taking random words up and 
turning them over for his own inspection. 

A lunge from Bill. Neatly dodged with a head, 
twist, and countered heavily. 

"Science," murmtired the Chorus. "Denotes 
science. Remarkable gift. Gift o' the gods. 
Technique. Aha! Technique." 

To Bill, rioting in the first joy of finding a vent 
for his dim resentment against humanity, there 
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came a sudden knowledge of failure. The smiling 
boy, to begin with, was palpably friendly, and that 
was tmfair. A friendly enemy was a thing incom- 
prehensible. He strove to make him frankly 
hostile, but his blows accomplished nothing. The 
fluency of his self-expression was checked. The 
dimib was becoming dimib again, before he cotdd 
say all that was clamouring to be unprisoned. He 
put his head down and fought doggedly. The 
crowd bulged and broke into eddies of tiptoed 
expectancy, watching his slaughter with an 
interest that was tinged with both awe and 
beer. 

" Technique v. brute strength, " said the Chorus. 
*'The cat v. the pig. V. versus; versus. Or via? 
Via. Versus. Versus. Via. V. A clinch! Out 
of the way, there!" 

He pushed aside the boys who formed the ring 
and with difficulty separated the two fighters. 

"Against Queensbtuy rules, my young friends, " 
he said benignly. " Unless I am mistaken. Don't 
know who or where Queensbtuy is. But against 
Queensbtuy rules. You shouldn't fight, you 
know. Habit. Bad habit. You shake hands 
now. That 's it. Tha'hat 's it. " 

Seely, stirrounded by his gang, most of whom 
had been engaged in calling on private and par- 
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ticular gods to pay strange attentions to their 
collective anatomy, put out a large and bony hand, 
with a smile of rare friendliness. 

"You're a plucky kid," he said nobly. He 
added his favourite adjective which, in view. of 
Bill's face, possessed, for perhaps the first known 
time, some degree of pertinence. 

For answer Bill began to sob weakly. 

" My 'at ! " said a pale-faced member of the gang, 
who had never wept in his life, staring amazedly. 
"You're a rum un, an' no mistike." 

They were a little abashed by the silent misery 
of his tears, and looked at each other with their 
laughter twinkling below the surface. Then 
there came a warning cry. 

"Coppers!" 

One of them produced a mouth-organ, and, to 
the time of "Yip-i-addy-i-ay," they roared into 
the distance, swa3ring gleeftdly to a sort of sup- 
pressed war-dance, and shouting with rhythmic 
triumph, " Se-e-e-e-ely — 'Ee wot bashed a caw-aw- 
per." The crowd having dispersed, the police 
arrived to disperse it. The Chorus, whose name 
appeared to be Jarvis, moved off, swinging an 
imaginary cane. 

"Mr. Jarvis," he was sajring to himself, "acted 
in the capacity, capacity? capacity of referee, or 
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master of the ceremonies? M.C.? Mr. Jarvis 
acted in the — capacity of M.C. " 

Bill, glimpsing a helmet, slipped up a side lane 
and put his hands against the wall. He had 
already yielded up all claims to manhood, and that 
old pathetic groping of humanity, that desire to 
touch and hold something strong, seized him as he 
put his head against the roughness of the sooty 
wall, and wept futile tears. 

He had wanted to win, he had wanted to win, 
and he had been beaten. Beaten so easily that 
the friendly smile had never left his enemy's face. 

He hated that friendliness more than anything 
on earth, and because he knew that there was no 
explicable reason for hating it, his enmity became 
still more bitter. Seely did n't understand. He 
did n't understand. And nothing would ever 
make him understand, but defeat, crushing and 
entire. ... He heard a sniff close at his side, and 
looked up sullenly. The victim of Seely 's gang 
stood there, pale-faced, pimpled. 

"I — I say. Thanks awfully, you know," he 
said. "They were cads. You were awfully plucky, 
you know." 

"I 'd forgotten you," said BUI, awkwardly. 

The pimpled boy felt in his pocket and drew 
out a coin. 
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" If this is any good to you, " he said, with min- 
gled caddishness and nobility, "please take it." 

Bill looked at his hand with an air of glum dis- 
api>roval. Then he looked again. 

"It's a quid," he said in astonishment. He 
began to examine the other in detail. 

"What 's yer name?" he said. 

"Goodwin. Clement Anstruther Goodwin." 

"Where d 'you git that?" He jerked his head 
towards the sovereign. "Sneak it?" 

Clement Anstruther tried not to blush, which 
was a safe method to ensure his doing so. He 
felt it coming, sweeping hotly over his face. His 
eyes began to smart. He put the coin back into 
his pocket. 

" Of course not, " he muttered. 

Bill's morality, be it observed, was crystallised 
about the policeman. Matters of an ethical 
nature outside the jurisdiction of the constabulary 
did not trouble him, if, indeed, at this period he 
was aware of their existence. Stealing, therefore, 
was undesirable, since it involved one within the 
entanglements of the law, and brought danger in 
its wake. But a new respect for Clement An- 
struther arose in him, for stealing implied a certain 
bravery, a dare-devil defiance of the conventions 
which naturally appealed to his admiration. 
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"You need n't be afraid of mc, " he said with a 
slight smile. *' I shawn't split. *0w d 'yer do it? " 

"I did n't do it." 

"Oh, awright. Don't tell me if you don't 
wawnt to. " 

He was already regretting the disappearance of 
his share in the stolen goods. He put his hands 
into his pockets and whistled reflectively. Clem- 
ent was awake now. The realisation of what 
he had done staggered him. He was in London, 
the Clement Anstruther Goodwin who yesterday 
had been jawed by officious servants and sent to 
bed before it was dark was alone in London. 
That was the stupendous fact, not the theft, but 
the declaration of independence, and he had had 
to repeat it to himself several times before he could 
quite grasp its import. 

But his encotmter with Seely's gang and its 
merciless methods of pillorjring him till he felt 
naked, had frightened him badly. He clutched 
this straw. 

" I say, " he said. " I — I 'm in rather a stew, 
you know. I wonder " 

"Coppers after you?" 

" Oh, no ! Fact is, "—he took the plunge—" I 've 
run away." 

"You've what?" 
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"Runaway." 

"G'Lor',that'sarumgo! SoVel." 

"Where from?" 

* A ship. Where d *you come from? " 

'Home." 

'Run away from *ome? Beat you?" 

"No. They — ^my father, you know. He, well, 
he used to treat me like a kid. " 

"And you run awy for thet?'' 

"Well — ^and — other things. I can't explain." 

" I know. G* Lor*, / know. You did n't like it, 
some'ow." 

"That's it . . . somehow. And now — ." A 
sudden impulse took him. "Swear you wan't 
tell anyone?" 

The old cockney oath leaped to Bill's eager lips. 

"SwelpmeGawd." 

"Well, I did," — ^he leaned over and whispered — 
"I did steal. I took twenty-five poimds ten 
shillings." 

"Getaht!" 

" I swear I did. Look here ! " Very cautiously 
he showed him a half -closed fist, with gold gleam- 
ing dully behind the fingers. 

"Put it away!" said Bill, hoarsely. "Put it 
away, you fool ! " He licked dry lips. " 'Ow d 'yer 
know I ain't — . You fool, you! The coves there 
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is about! Hundreds of 'em, smart as Old Nick. 
You get that sneaked if you ain't careful. You 
— ^youfool." 

He was curiously excited. 

Clement gained heart at the sensation caused by 
his wealth, which he pocketed hastily. 

"You see," he said volubly, "I'm not a kid 
any longer, and I want to earn my own living. I 
thought this would keep me till I got a job. But 
I don't know much about London. How much 
would lodgings cost?" 

Bill took breath before he answered. 

"Depends," he said thoughtfully. "Got any 
things? Luggidge?" 

"A bag. I left it at Liverpool Street. " 

" Come on, then. We 'U get it, and I '11 find you 
something cheap. Plenty awf there. " 

On the top of a motor 'bus, Clement explained 
things at greater length, while Bill sat in somewhat 
stirprised silence. It was noteworthy that whereas 
only a day before he had been a totally inefficient 
traveller, he now took matters into his own hands 
and assumed leadership as a natural outcome of 
his wider knowledge. Even experience is a matter 
of comparisons. But he spoke very little. The 
memory of his defeat was still heavy with him. 

At Liverpool Street they crept into sulphuric 
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and subterranean vatilts, from which the bag, 
after many delays, was brought up triumphantly 
into the light of day. 

To find a lodging was more diffictilt. 

In a quiet square near Bloomsbury (Bill had 
chosen the most aristocratic district possible), 
they discovered a card which said "Lodgings," 
with a faint air of being in mourning for a distant 
relation. They rang the bell. A thin woman 
opened the door. She had irregular gaps in her 
front teeth and appeared to possess a habit of 
filling them up with her lip, by a process of suction 
whichy seen from the exterior, produced unusual 
results in the way of grooves. When she opened 
her mouth to speak, the grooves filled slowly out, 
like a squashed tennis ball in front of a fire. 

"Well?" she said. 

" Have you a room ? " asked Clement, with the 
assumed geniality which is the greatest possession 
of a gentleman and the most futile of a cad. 

"'Oofor?" 

"Me." 

She looked him up and down. She looked Bill 
up and down and down and up, and then said, 
" No. " She shut the door. 

" Nex* time, " said Bill, " you mus' tell a lie. Say 
you're studyin'. You look like that. An' your 
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farver's comin' up soon, but *ee's ill. I'm the 
bloke kenyin' your beg. " 

Clement looked relieved. He had already felt 
the desire to disown Bill, with his greasy rope of a 
scarf in lieu of a collar, and his puffed and bloody 
little plebeian face. As "the bloke who carried 
his bag" he was certainly more plausible than as 
his friend and benefactor. 

At the next house, which displayed the same 
vaguely repellent card, he rang the bell with more 
confidence. 

The landlady was a dull, greyish woman, who 
held her front with one forearm, as though she 
feared it might drop off. She looked at them with 
dull disfavour. 

Yes, she had a room. Bed-sitting it was — ^in 
a way. Food and lodging? Fifteen shillings a 
week, all found. 

Bill picked up the bag, preparatory to seeking 
fresh pastures, but Clement closed with the offer 
at once, bringing out the lie about his father with 
glib assurance. 

She showed them a back room, looking on to a 
dyspeptic clothes-line and a cat on a wall. The 
room was furnished with shiny furniture (smelling 
of cheese) and portraits of distressed relatives 
of the landlady. The pattern of the wall-paper 
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consisted of stodgy torches spewing geometrical 
wreaths of sleek roses at each other. The dis- 
tinctive English odour of steaming cabbage was 
not altogether absent. A small bed, displajring 
dusky sheets, cowered into a comer, but cotild 
not conceal the nakedness of the fact that it was a 
bed. 

"T'll take it," said Clement Anstruther. 

"I would be glad in a way if you wotdd pay 
something in advance," she said coldly. He 
produced a sovereign and ten shillings. 

"There's a fortnight's board and lodging," 
he said, and became aware of Bill, winking 
prodigiously. 

" Git a rec — a bill thing, you know, " he whispered 
hoarsely. 

Clement, whose father was business incarnate, 
nodded with comprehension. 

** I shotild like a receipt, Mrs. , " he said. 

" Dale. If you '11 write one out, I '11 sign it. " 

So he scribbled, "C. A. Goodwin has paid me 
30s. for two weeks' board and lodging, June 21st, " 
in pencil on an envelope, and she wrote " A. Dale " 
in a thin script at its foot. 

"You must come again," he said to Bill. 
"Show me rotmd, you know. Tell me things. 
Come in three days." 
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Already, as Bill left him, and he turned to his 
hired castle, little memories of kindnesses done 
him by the servants at home began to twist their 
inconsequent way through his lordly independence. 



CHAPTER IV 

MR. WILDER £NCX)UNTERS RELIGION 

T X 70RK owns this characteristic in common 
^ ^ with all arts and ideals, the lack of it 
creates a craving unsatisfied by its possession. 
Bright Avenue was out of work. It did not like 
work, but since it was the chief element in the 
compound of existence, the desire for it nearly 
exceeded the desure for beer, which was its mother's 
milk, a thing eternal as the hills, and as inevitable. 
It squatted on its haunches in dull immobility 
day after day, past hope, past despair, dwelling 
on the borders of a numb interest in irrelevant 
things. Life did not interest it particularly, any 
more than it interests Us. Death, Love, and 
Hate, the raisan d'Hre of Man, the vast, sleepless 
ocean of Life, bored Bright Avenue pretty much 
as it bores Us, though it took intelligent notice of 
the more sombre aspects of local funerals. But 
the fringe of things, the bubbles of foam on the 
wet beach, moved it to a non-committal attention 
far removed from the intense enthusiasm with 

which We ourselves regard them. 
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That a factory was running half time stirred 
it for a few days by the novelty of long hours in 
bed, undisturbed by the siren, which was the 
hoarse voice of its destiny. The factory was an 
experiment which had at first succeeded, and then 
dribbled into an uncertain vitality. It was known 
officially as a "chemical factory." In point of 
fact it distilled mild poisons, which it coloured 
prettily and sold wholesale to various philanthrop- 
ists, who in their turn bottled them, and issued as 
wrappers a whole series of delicate anatomic 
essays on its manifold uses. They paid for these 
belles-lettres with the surplus profits arising from 
the IS. lid. which they charged for each bottle. 
But even mankind's credulity is not insatiate, 
and the factory had a habit of closing altogether 
at unstated intervals, with a promise of future 
work when the philanthropists should again shower 
their beneficence on their ailing brethren. In 
the days of its prosperity a colony of workers 
had sprung up around the aromatic works, crys- 
tallising at the foot of their lean chimmeys into a 
multitude of sooty little houses. It was a dis- 
trict, a definite and boimded area of chemical 
workers, and if mankind felt sufficiently sprightly 
on any fine spring morning to keep its i^. ijrf, 
for expendittire on more obviotis joys, the dis- 
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trict felt naked. It wanted its faintly steaming 
adds, and knew an ache without them. For a 
trained man is seldom a man without his training. 
And so Bright Avenue languished and looked 
aroimd for something to sit down upon or lean 
against. Half time was better than none, because 
half time meant vitality, and there was always 
the fear that that feeble wage-pulse would cease 
to beat altogether. For wages were low in any 
case, so low that people on chairs in Hyde Park 
mentioned them continually, hoarsely, and with 
tearful earnestness. The factory owners retorted, 
from a height, that they were, on the whole, 
running it at a loss. If they closed it for ever, 
they would lose their fixed capital, and a few hund- 
red men and women would be thrown on to a 
congested market to starve. 

Bright Avenue knew nothing of public morality, 
and, not having heard of Nietzsche, it is to be 
feared that it did not regard its own removal 
from a weighted earth as a thing in any way de- 
sirable. It desired — ^not lustfully, but with a bov- 
ine earnestness — ^to live, and Mr. Wilder's anger 
at the sight of his son was as just and righteous 
as that of a parched man who sees some serious 
fool pouring water into sand. 

Before Bill's arrival from the Elysian fields to 
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which the grey man with warts had despatched 
him, existence had been a dull and unpleasant 
problem, assisted in part by the genial souls who 
run pawnshops. But now it became more pressing. 
For two days they lived on his boots and a waist- 
coat. Then Mr. Wilder, hunger in his eyes, pushed 
through the swing doors of the **Hit or Miss," 
and made money. It is the simplest thing in the 
world. You bet that for five bob you will kill a 
rat with your teeth, and for an extra half a crown 
eat it also. It is, of course, a considerable sum, 
but the entertainment is worth watching. The 
landlord pools two shillings for the encouragement 
of sport — ^that glorious British idol — ^and trade. 
The rest follows, while you swill free and arsenical 
beer wherewith to steel your heart. They tie the 
rat, squealing with fear, neatly and comfortably 
tmder the pits of its forelegs and across its sinewy 
shoulders, to the leg of a table. It has a whole 
yard of freedom, and while they fasten your 
thumbs and first fingers together behind your 
back with bootlaces, it takes running leaps and 
is pulled up short, which is a very amusing and 
pleasant sight. Then you kneel down in the wet 
sawdust and earn your five bob — sometimes, if 
luck is in, your seven-and-six. 
You go home drunk and a hero, with money in 
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your pocket. The stars laugh to you, and the 
world is a chuckling place. You kiss your sapless 
wife, you slayer of rats, for the first time for many 
grey years. The red riot of sewer life has touched 
your cold blood. You jingle money, and elfin 
orchestras give the time to the dance of you. . . . 

But this can happen only on Saturday nights, 
and at intervals whose distance from each other 
is regulated by digestion and the pockets of 
patrons. So it came about that Mr. Wilder stood 
desolate in one of the two rooms which were his 
home, and considered matters with oaths and 
expectoration. 

By methods of exhaustion, it came down to the 
parson. Mr. Wilder did not, of course, entirely 
approve of the clergy, but, in an emergency, they 
were occasionally useful, though apt to be nasty 
if you boozed, which you never did. He pulled 
his moustache about, buttoned up his coat so 
that its greasy surface was tightened into a creased 
semblance of corded bacon, and went up to the 
Vicarage. 

The hall was crowded like a doctor's consulting- 
room. Women in shawls coughed there, children 
cried or shouted questions in a deafening whisper, 
men stood silently waiting. A drone of voices 
came from somewhere, muflfled and imintelligible, 
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till a door opened and they swelled into coherence. 
A stout, bare-armed woman, pendtdous beneath a 
loose rustiness of black, came out, talking volubly, 
followed by the parson. He was a young, btisi- 
ness-like man, with a worried face. 

** Never a drop, as you know well, " the woman 
was saying, "and if you say I drink — ." The 
clergyman opened the front door. So little of 
speech remained to her, that her voice became 
shriller and more strident. 

"You 're a skinned liar!** 

The door shut. He turned rotmd. 

" Good-morning, Mrs. Williams." 

"A lyin'-in note, please, sir." There followed 
obstetric revelations, into which his worried voice 
cut hastily. 

" I 'm very sorry, but I have n't one left. It 's 
no use grumbling. I 'm very sorry. " 

The obstetric lady expressed her intention of 
leaving the blarsted 'ouse. She sniffed her way 
past the others, and banged the door behind her. 
The little parson turned to someone else with the 
air of performing a ghoulishly familiar action. 

"Well?" he said. 

A youth wearing tight serge clothes, very new- 
looking but smelling strongly of camphor, coughed 
with bass deliberation and handed him an en- 
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velope. He possessed a curl which fell in terraces 
to his eyebrows- 

"Well?" repeated the parson. 

"Pyper," said the youth, after preparation. 

"Want it signed?'' 

The curl swayed slightly. 

"Better come in here." He disappeared 
through a door, and the youth moved after him 
with an air of bringing his feet out of depths. 

Presently the feet came reluctantly back. The 
hall echoed with their passing. A thin, yellow 
woman, vaguely liquid, requested a milk ticket, 
and gave profuse thanks for what was evidently 
an unexpected gratification of desire. To a small 
boy who had been engaged in the pastime of lick- 
ing the palm of his hand and then wiping it on the 
wall, he gave a grocery ticket for " Muwer, " who 
was ill. An eloquent and long-haired man, who 
appeared to have walked there from Yarmouth, 
in which town he had acquired a sore, which he 
didn't mind showin' no one; a chinless wreck 
who was too colourless and tired to put any ener- 
getic plausibility into his pathetic lies; a little 
grey-haired woman whose dnmken son had hit 
her in the mouth the night before, and was to be 
brought up before the magistrates ; a clean-limbed, 
dear-eyed, honest wastrel, knowing no work, but 
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lusting for it ("any job, sir, anything, sir"); all 
these he dealt with and sent on their way before 
Mr. Wilder's turn came. Mr. Wilder had re- 
peated the opening sentences of his speech 
over and over again to himself, till he had nearly 
succeeded in forgetting them. 

" Come in, " said the Vicar. He went in. 

"Shut the door." 

He burned his boats regretfully and faced the 
Vicar, who sat at some papers, which were pro- 
bably supported by a desk, and watched his guest 
with dead expectancy. 

"Well?" he said. 

Mr. Wilder spoke through huskiness. 

"'Int no food in the 'aouse. Kid 'arf starvin'. 
'Ad ter pawn " 

"Where d 'you live?" 

"Bright Avnoo." 

"Name?" 

"Wilder." 

The room was coated, so to speak, with books. 
The photo of a laughing woman was perched 
perilously on the papers, and near the door a 
little crucifix was nailed against the wall. The 
Vicar was wearing an old relic of his 'Varsity days, 
a tweed Norfolk coat with leather buttons. The 
warm, homely scent of tobacco was a dean breath 
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there, and a little business-like pipe waited for- 
lornly at his elbow, cold, but ready. He was, 
Mr. Wilder began to observe, one of the human 
species, a man of like passions with himself. It 
was with apprehension that he saw him lift a 
large book from the floor and turn the closely- 
written pages rapidly. 

" Bright Avenue. What number? " 

"Twelve, sir." 

"Twelve, Bright Avenue. Wilder. M— m." 

He read hidden things with a slight &own, and 
snapped the book up. Over the top of it he looked 
his visitor between the eyes. 

"I am sorry," he said, "but you drink, you 
know " 

"Never a drawp, not a " 

"I 'm sorry, but I can*t help people who " 

"Never a drawp, I '11 tike my oaf " 

"Look here, you'd better let me speak. I 
know all about you, you know. Ever been to 
church?" 

Palpable hesitation on the part of Mr. Wilder. 

"No, sir." 

"Chapel?" 

"No, sir." 

"That 's right. Be honest. A kid, you said?" 

Mr. Wilder nodded, with an air of having done 
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his best and finally abandoned things to Providence. 
The parson was ferreting out another book. He 
brought it up from things dbow-deep, and turned 
the pages in search of more mysteries. Mr. 
wader waited in numb fear, slowly summoning 
courage to assert his rights, his imdeniable rights, 
as a citizen of the great British Empire. 

" Wilder, " said the parson thoughtfully. " Here 
we are. Wilder. William. Yes, I thought so. 
The boys' club paid for your son to go to Brixham. 
He 's off your hands. " 

"Comeback." 

*' Come back from Brixham? Why ? " 

"Did n't like it." 

The parson looked out of the window. High 
above the line of roofs opposite his house there 
lay a narrow pencil of blue sky. He spoke with 
his eyes fixed on it. 

"Didn't like it, eh? That sort, is he? Sup- 
pose you send him up to see me. Will you?" 

Mr. Wilder signified vague assent. 

The parson stood up. He came across the room 
and planted himself in front of his disconcerted 
visitor, who smelt of many things, and looked 
strangely unfinished, like the bungled job of a devil, 
beside the other man's clean compactness. 

"You see," said the parson quietly, "it is so 
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diflSctilt to hdp everyone, even the people who 
work and struggle and keep clean. You and I are 
two men, and you 're not going to tell me that lie 
again. You know that you 're more often drunk 
than sober, and when you have to pay for the drink, 
you come to me. Do you know what I am? 
I am a man sent from God to help poor devils. 
You *re a poor devil, but I 'm not going to give you 
money, because the money belongs to other people, 
to women who 're fighting to keep their heads up, 
to children who 've got the marks beaten into their 
souls of the heels of such as you. But I must 
try and help you. " 

He swung round suddenly, and pointed to the 
little crucifix. 

"Who is that?" he asked. 

But the touch of personal religion shuts most 
men up mechanically — ^Uke rat-traps, Mr. Wilder 
shut up. 

" It is a picture of Jesus Christ, " said the parson 
fiercely, with his jaw stuck out like a prize-fighter's. 
"And do you know who Jesus Christ is? He is 
God. He made the whole world and more worlds 
than we can count, and yet he is a man" — ^he 
hesitated, but went on fiercely — " like me and you. 
He is somewhere, anjrwhere, everywhere. Here, 
between us now. He will help you. He 's always. 
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always, always with you, though you can't see 

him. Do you understand?" 

Mr. Wilder, feeling sea-sick, nodded. 

"You Ve only got to ask Him for hdp, and He 
will hdp you. You imderstand? He is a friend. 
A friend. You are a poor devil, but you 've only 
got to pray, and He will answer. Pray for help to 
conquer your sins." 

He moved towards the door. 

"WeVe a big job,** he said inconsequently, 
"to help a fifth of our own people. We owe seventy 
pounds this year. We are n't backed up. There 
are n't any laws " 

He broke off hopelessly. His tired eyes looked 
again at the crucifix, and lightened. 

"Here you are. Not another halfpenny. It 
may help to keep things going. " 

He took a shilling from his pocket, his own 
pocket, mentally ashamed of himself, eyeing the 
photo of the laughing woman askance, knowing 
his action to be half immoral, and sighing before 
the vision of domestic bills. 

As for Mr. Wilder, he was torn between gratitude 
and disappointment. He was sorry for someone, 
vaguely. He looked rotmd the room. The cruci- 
fix caught his eye. 

As he went back to Bright Avenue, mopping 
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his face like one who had had violent exercise, he 
saw it against the background of tangled greys and 
browns, dimly majestic, redolent of big worlds. 
But it faded, of course, very qiiicldy. 



CHAPTER V 

GROWTH 

IT tcx)k no less than three days for the servant- 
^ sickness of Clement Anstruther to evaporate. 
He had hated his home with a bitter hatred, his 
father with impassive dislike, and the servants 
with instinctive suspicion. But of the three, it 
was the servants who had shown the largest 
patches of humanity under their smug extmors, 
and little foolish incidents fluttered around his new 
manhood with astonishing persistency. He re- 
membered the cook's niece, a little puddingy girl 
with a shrill voice, who had stared at him when he 
came to the kitchen for a box of matches, and 
suddenly run across the room and put her broad 
satin face up to be kissed. Shamefacedly, and yet 
with a mechanical ease that had surprised him, he 
had gravely bent and kissed her, and the cook had 
said, "There now," huskily, and put her raw arm 
across his astounded shoulders as she gave him the 
matches. And he remembered one of the maids 

crying over a novelette, and saying to him, 
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apparently out of the depths of a broken heart, 
"Oh, Master Clement, don't you never go and 
marry except for love, " and then discoursing in a 
crescendo of kindliness concerning Life, as recorded 
in innumerable novelettes. And he remembered 
tmexpected tones of friendliness in the voice of the 
maid who called him every morning, little inflexions 
of benevolence in the way she said, ''Loverly 
momin'. Master Clement, 'tis." 

It was Love, you see, that called to him to come 
back. Love in little scattered grains among the 
rubbish and dust of daily grumpiness, and it took 
three days of black misery (aggravated by the 
portraits of the landlady's distressed relatives) for 
the sensation of the cook's raw arm across his 
shoulders to evaporate and leave the independence 
of manhood unhampered by crudity of emotion. 
Cigarettes helped to achieve this desirable result, 
smoked with the legs held far apart, and loose 
silver jingling in both trouser pockets. But it was, 
above all, the extreme iniquity of London which 
rid him forever of that pernicious effeminacy. For 
you will find London a cesspool of abominations, 
or a flower-bed of delicate purity, or a mixture of 
both — ^if you already regard it as such. Out of a 
jtunble of ethical dogma, three facts had been 
nailed hard to Clement's mind: that heaven was 
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a large and chilly hall, freshly whitewashed, and 
inhabited by elderly people of the schoolmaster 
and governess type, wearing smirks and starched 
tmderdothes; that hell was a subterranean vault, 
peopled by jovial men-o'-war stokers, and vaguely 
attractive by reason of its honest fixity of purpose; 
and that London was a place to be avoided, a 
place full of vague allurements and whispers, and 
half-smiles and nudges, and beckoning fingers. 
His boyhood, of course, was cursed and blasted 
with the infinity of pains that were taken to con- 
ceal what he knew by instinct. Sex was for him 
an obscene thing behind a curtain, but the fact 
that guardian hands had always held the curtain 
tightly drawn, in no wise concealed from him the 
essential fact behind it. It is true that he increased 
its nakedness with the hectic colourings of his 
imagination, but it is an almost tmiversally 
unrecognised fact that you cannot remain for long 
a member of the human race without becoming 
aware of sex. As it is the most essential thing in 
humanity, we do not, of course, speak of it before 
youth until the memorable occasion on which, in 
its presence, we mention that the girl at the cottage 
down the lane has got a baby which she ought not 
to have. We speak of it, in fact, when the results 
of not speaking of it become apparent. The age 
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at which this tadt acknowledgment of subtly 
acquired knowledge is reached is generally fixed 
at twenty-one, or thereabouts, when youth has 
reached years of indiscretion. The actual acquir- 
ing of the knowledge, the slow dredging for truth, 
has been proceeding certainly for five years, and 
possibly for ten, but dredging is dirty work and 
takes place out of sight. So we achieve manhood, 
equipped and prepared by our wise guardians for 
the struggle before us. 

But Clement had not been permitted to dredge 
in obscurity. Prom his father's hard oyster- 
mouth had come hints innumerable as to treasures 
which his gropings had not yet brought to light. 
Most books were bad books, on no account to be 
read by anyone not definitely seeking election to 
hell; the stage was the abode of wantons; the 
music-halls vague and distant homes of such 
iniquity as may only be mentioned with bated 
breath; pictures and statues not palpably "reli- 
gious " were, as a rule, palpably pornographic. So 
Clement came to London shielded and forewarned. 
Every theatre he saw thrilled him with the know- 
ledge that it was a mask for things unspeakable. 
The book-shops quickened his pulses as he passed 
them. Once, outside a shop near the British 
Museiun, his eye was caught by the large, startling 
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photogravtire of a nude woman, divinely white 
and beautiful against a dark background. He 
flushed to the roots of his hair. The people 
looking in at the window were, he noticed with 
astonishment, quite respectable and calm. A 
district messenger boy, whistling, and actually 
looking at the picture of a battle rather than at 
that white allurement above it; an elderly gentle- 
man, interested in the name of the engraver at the 
foot of a small sketch against the glass; a dapper, 
sallow little Frenchman, with his fingers stained the 
colour of mustard, gesticulating with a friend over 
the photo of a simpering Greuze. Clement drew 
nearer and looked at the pictures timidly. To his 
surprise, the others neither smiled significantly nor 
nudged one another. The district messenger boy, 
still whistling, glanced at the other pictures with 
the bored air of an exhausted critic and went his 
way, apparently without hearing the whispers 
that hissed about the glass like invisible snakes. 
But Clement heard them, because he had been 
elaborately educated to do so, and thenceforth a 
new pleasure lay in wait for him and licked loose 
lips, when he wandered aimlessly through the 
streets. 

His favourite walk was to the Mansion House, 
where the traffic was alwajrs so busy as to produce a 
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pleasant hypnotism of active thought and emotion. 
But even the sensation of self-reliance which his 
unattended presence amid such colossal activity 
gave him, could not prevent a queer little clutch 
at the throat from seizing him when he was alone 
in his room. On the third day after his arrival in 
London he was going across Leicester Square 
at about ten o'clock, a little frightened at the pro- 
spect of facing his landlady at so late an hour, when 
he heard a loud voice behind him, gurgling with 
laughter. "'EUo, cocky," said the voice. He 
looked round. She was staring straight at him, 
an elderly woman with tired eyes and a face 
plastered into a hectic semblance of youth. She 
was obviously a little tipsy, but to Clement's 
inexperienced eye she was not tmattractive, and he 
did not know that women drank. '* Come nave a 
drink, cocky, " she said smiling. "Jest one, dearie, 
frold toimes syke. " 

He hurried on with his heart beating wildly, 
and a strange, new sensation urging him to laugh 
and cry together. 

''Ow, dearie r' said the voice, with exaggerated 
reproach in its harsh tones. It broke into cackling 
laughter, and he saw a policeman move majestically 
towards her. But the incident broke down the 
last barriers of his boyhood, snapped the servant- 
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strings aroiind his heart. He was a man, because 
women accosted him. His mind — sodden with 
suggestions of sex — ^leaped under this new goad 
into an energy of self -magnification. He smoked 
his foul cigarettes with an air, and regarded his 
spotted pallor in the mirror, complacently and 
with subdued satisfaction. 

Bill fotmd him patronising and mysterious when 
he saw him again. The landlady had half -opened 
the door to him in a non-committal fashion which 
seemed to imply that he must not be surprised 
if the claims of her elusive stomach caused her to 
use both hands and let go the latch. But she had 
managed to lead him somewhat absently down 
the narrow passage and deposit him outside the 
closed door of the bed-sittin*. He knocked. 
After an interval, Clement's voice said " Come in. " 
Clement was sitting on a slippery horsehair chair, 
with his feet on the mantelpiece, and a cigarette 
(lighted hastily and burning unevenly down one 
side) posed airily between his lips. 

*' Hello!" said Clement, over and above the 
cigarette. Bill became strangely shy, and, as 
usual, his shyness took the form of calm stolidity. 

" 'Lo, " he said brusquely. He sat down. 

"Have a cigarette," said Clement. 

Bill shook his head and looked round the 
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room. To indicate his complete savoir-faire^ he 
whistled. 

"How you getting on?" asked Clement. 

"Pair." 

A pause* 

" So you came over to see me?" 

Bill nodded. 

"What shall we do?" 

Bill hoisted his body to one side so as to disen- 
gage his coat-tail, which was ridged uncomfortably 
beneath him. 

"Music kail?" said Bill hopefully. 

Clement looked at him with a faint blush, but 
Bill's ugly, sim-bumed face stared stolidly back at 
him with no suggestion of a leer. 

"Right char," said Clement, a little puzzled at 
this matter-of-fact tmconcem. He looked at 
Bill critically and felt ashamed of him. The whole 
incident of his acquaintance with this child of the 
streets made him furious whenever he thought of 
it. It had wotmded his sprouting vanity, and he 
felt the sting of it yet. But here was his rescuer 
(most humiliating of words) sitting in his room 
at his own express invitation. 

"Come along, then," he said. "You must 
show me the ropes, you know. " 

"Where shall we gow?" 
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''Anywhere you like. " 

" 'Any Lauder 's at the Oxford. " 

" Who 's Harry Lauder? " 

" Some comic bloke. Then there 's Kitty Love- 
dills at the Star. And George Rowbey at the 
Tiv." 

"Who are they?" 

"Kitty sings comics, with choruses. Row- 
bey 's another ftmny bloke.' ' 

" Is there only one of 'em at each place? " 

"Lord, no! They're the stars. Gid a thaou- 
sand a week, some of 'em. Just for singin' twice a 
night." 

"Which d'you think 's the best?" 

" Don' much care. Kitty 's awright. " 

"Then let's go there." 

So they went out into the evening together, 
seeking pleasure. Bill, for all his stolid exterior, 
was thrilled with the excitement of an hour or two 
consumed at the 'alls. Visions came to him of 
past glories, of weary hoiu^ in the gallery queue, 
crowned by the breathless expectancy of waiting 
for the curtain to go up, of hot scents and crowded 
sounds, of brilliant movement in a beautiful 
frame, of music playing to the dance of him. It 
was for less aesthetic reasons that Clement was 
thrilled. He was to go behind that drawn curtain 
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for the first time in his life. He was launched on 
his career towards the realms of sweet and mys- 
terious iniquity. His hands were wet with excite- 
ment when he paid for the seats. Bill had never 
dreamed of any other place but the gallery, and 
had given his instructions mechanically; so it was 
from a dazzling height that Clement had his first 
view of one of those hitherto almost mythical 
palaces of sin. They had arrived, of course, before 
the first item on the long programme, and the 
house was almost empty. The gallery alone was 
full, and before long most of the cheaper seats 
filled rapidly. The hum of conversation ebbed 
and flowed like the tides in a sea of sound. The 
atmosphere was very dose, laden with tobacco 
and vague human effluences. The gallery whis- 
tled and cat-called. Loud laughter greeted some- 
one who slipped and waved clumsy arms to 
recover his balance as he edged his slow way past 
the knees of earlier comers. A programme boy 
exploded into a flat, slapping cry at intervals, 
"'Ams, 'ams, 'grams." Detached people sidled 
into red seats far below them, and bent back pale 
faces to look up at them, before they spread out 
the small white squares that were programmes. 
The whole space of the building breathed electric- 
ally and seemed to catch its breath when a line 
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of light sprang up somewhere below. The orchestra 
came out of trap-doors and twanged things. The 
tops of their heads grouped themselves mys- 
teriously amid a tangle of movements and instru- 
ments and little noises. 

The twanging multiplied and rippled, stopped 
suddenly, and then btirst into an ordered fury of 
sound. The figure '* i " flashed out on each side 
of the stage. "Overture," announced the pro- 
gramme, curtly. The patchwork of advertise- 
ments above the orchestra slid slowly out of sight, 
disclosing a dark curtain beneath iL 

The orchestra stopped suddenly, unmasking a 
volley of coughing. Presently it began again. An 
elfin bell rang somewhere, and giant hands tugged 
the dark curtain up at each comer, leaving the 
picture of a street lit up vividly, close to the foot- 
lights. *' 2, " said the flashboard. " Dilly Blenk- 
sover, the dainty comedienne, " supplemented the 
programme. Clement clenched his wet hands and 
leaned forward eagerly. A slim lady in white 
came out of the wings and smiled a little conde- 
scendingly at the mild applause which greeted her. 
She was pretty in a conventional way, with affected, 
smirking ways and an annoying kick of the black- 
stockinged legs, which her short kilt displayed to 
the utmost. Her song was of the broadly co- 
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quettish order, a jumble of rhythmic coyness, 
stmg with nasal emphasis. 

*' So if you want a nice, nice gurl 
'With a face like a peach, and a bewtiful curl. 
You'd better call home, on a Sat-Sat-Saturday, 
Sat-Sat-Saturday noight." 

Qement, dredging, became aware of Bill. 

" Not arf bad legs, " said Bill, much in the man- 
ner of a judge at an agricultural show. Clement, 
blushing furiously, found this blas6 and dispassion- 
ate attitude quite incomprehensible. 

He was a little disappointed in Miss Blenk- 
sover, who was succeeded by a tramp-juggler, a 
clog-dancer, and a singer of ultra-sentimental 
ballads. This, of course, was amazing. The 
tramp- juggler smashed things and bumped into 
the wings, but he never opened his mouth, except 
to smile broadly. The clog-dancer was a fresh- 
complexioned gentleman in magenta-coloured even- 
ing dress, who sang two verses of a mild ditty and 
then got to his real business, bowing finally to a 
storm of applause, with his face streaming and 
his whole body heaving for breath. The ballad- 
singer proved to be a stout and vaguely operatic 
lady who swelled alarmingly out of her clothes and 
quivered like a blancmange whenever the pathos 
of her subject gripped her. She sang of noble 
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things, of daddies who must kiss kiddies for the 
last time, and kings and cotmtries who called over 
restless waves. She was encored vociferously. 
Clement began to think that he had been decoyed 
into a glorified circus, a show for kids. Where was 
the brazen wickedness of which he had been told 
so frequently, the wanton shamelessness which the 
tracts on home purity had pointed at aghast? 
He looked again at Bill, who was studying the 
programme with a distinct air of boredom. 

"Is this all?" he asked. 

" Plenty more. Ain't had Kitty, not yet. " 

"I mean, is it all like this?" 

"Like what?" 

"Is it all — isn't there any — anything, you 
know, anything jtticy?" 

"Juicy?" 

"Yes, y^wknow." 

"OA, you mean '^/," said Bill, contemptuously. 
"This ain't a bloomin' — . This ain't a place like 
what you wants, it 's a moosic kail. " 

Clement was astounded to read supreme con- 
tempt on his face. He began to hate this virtuous 
detachment, and muttered something about 
"kids." 

"Whass that?" said Bin. 

"Nothing." 
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"You said I was a kid. " 

"I didn't. I said this was a kid's show. I 
like something a bit more juiCy myself. " 

" Ow, go an' boil yoiir head. 'Ere *s a comic." 
A thin female had appeared on the stage, wearing a 
strange medley of garments, and canying an 
timbrella. She surveyed the audience indignantly 
and then held a loosely-gloved hand over her 
mouth to hide the coy smile which spread across 
her flushed features. 

''AinH I a nut?" she said ecstatically. The 
house roared and roared again. Her speech was 
interlarded with appeals to her sex. 

"Ain't I right, gurls? Don't you believe 'em, 
gurls, men are — ^prevaricators. Gurls, take my 
advice. " 

Most of her jokes, delivered in a bass voice, 
alluded to the feminine toilet, many of them 
touched on drunkenness, and not a few on mar- 
riage. She was encored twice, appearing the second 
time without her wig, and bowing a bullet-head 
repeatedly to the gallery whistles and the yells of 
the house. 

Turn succeeded turn, and Clement, recovering 
from his first resentment at the insipidity of an 
amusement he had expected to find juicy, began 
to enjoy himself. 
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Finally, amid an att«itive rustling of pro- 
grammes, the star number flashed out and the 
orchestra burst into a swinging melody. A stout, 
smiling woman in black stepped on to the stage 
and walked gracefully to the footlights. 

Some moments elapsed before the welcoming 
applause died down. She bowed and smiled, tiU 
the house was silent, and then in a clear voice she 
began to sing an ordinary song. The chorus had 
a swing to it, and she conducted the audience with 
a fat white hand, smiling at them comfortably. 
Then she began to tease the conductor. She 
cocked a wicked eye at the gallery. She winked 
at the stalls. She told a silly American story. 
She heaved her white shoulders and said, "Oh, 
dear, " with a deep sigh and a pout which changed 
into a smile. She started singing another verse 
and pretended to go to sleep in the middle of it, 
being wakened by the bassoon, at whom she looked 
reproachfully. She began to dance, but remem- 
bered herself in time, and looked painfully shy, 
sucking her finger, and finally sobbing bitterly. 
She drew herself up haughtily and said, "You 
forget yourself, Sir Algernon," to a property 
pillar. Then she started guiltily, and sang the 
rest of the second verse at such a frenzied rate that 
the orchestra was quite tuiable to keep pace with 
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her. The house laughed itself hysterical. She 
was cheered and cat-called and clapped and shouted 
at. People stood up and stamped, and waved 
programmes. She smiled comfortably at them all, 
permitted herself to be recalled several times, 
and then stubbornly refused to show herself again. 
The curtain went up on a troupe of lady acrobats 
in tights. 

"She's a one!" said Bill without much 
enthusiasm. 

"Fine," said Clement absently. He was very 
puzzled. This woman was a bewitching child, a 
charming baby, a thing very fresh and siUy and 
elfin, despite her large complacency. The acro- 
bats in tights he understood better. He watched 
them intently. 

"Rather a decent show, " he said grudgingly, as 
they walked home. 

Bill did not answer. The excitement with 
which he had looked forward to the entertainment 
was unappeased, his expectancy was still tmsatis- 
fied. The lights, the drawn curtains, the music, 
the thrill of waiting, waiting — ^had all been spoiled 
by the poverty of that which succeeded them. 
Yet he had enjoyed every turn. Somehow 
Brixham sunsets had got into that expectancy, 
and the songs had seemed, not cheap or vulgar 
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or dull, but empty, disappointing, vaguely futile. 
"Did you like it?" asked Clement. 

" Not bad, " said Bill. " It was " 

"What?" 
"Idunno,"saidBill. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE WHOLE DESIRE OP MAN 

IN the Wilders* room at 12, Bright Avenue, Bill's 
* mother fought against iniquity with an instinct 
which was — ^like all instincts — ^totally illogical. 
She stood and faced her husband bravely. 

"'E'in't no good, that man Peters," she said 
petulantly. "Don't cher 'ave nothin' to do wiv 
mi. 

Mr. Wilder smoked. Tobacco is as the widow's 
cruse of oil in Bright Avenue. 

"Giddam!" he said angrily. "Wass 'e got to 
do wiv you, I sh'd like to know? Free times I 
done jobs for him and come off dean. " 

"Jest because you got off free times, it don't 
foller they won't cop you nah. They got their eye 
on you, me gentleman!" 

"Ow, shut up! You don't mind tikin' the cash 

when it 's all over. " 

She made a weary gesture. He was so logical 
6 81 
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and irrefutable, but she had all a woman's hatred 
of logic, with its destructive and soulless machinery. 

"There's other ways of mikin' money," she 
said. 

''Tell me some. TeU me one bloomin' way I 
•ave n't tried." 

"Wilder," she said, "I wish we could " 

"What up?" he said in sullen amazement, 
glowering at her over his reeking clay. She seldom 
called him Wilder. 

" Could n't we do fings a bit different? " She felt 
her way with a vague hand, trying to tear down 
impalpable obstructions. "I can't say what I 
wants to, " she said weakly. 

"Do what fings different?" 

"Everyfing. It's all so sort of crowded. We 
ain't got nowhere to sit. We 're stuffed up, some- 
'ow. Everyfing 's sort of dirty. Why can't we 
be like, like they was at 'ome when you — ^when we 
— 'fore we got married. Wilder?" 

He rammed his tobacco into the bowl with a hard 
finger, and puffed in furious silence, the silence of 
a man who faces the atrocity of moral spring- 
deanings. 

" Now Bill 's back, it seems diBferent some'ow, " 
went on his wife ; " I never noticed before. But — 
could n't we try and — start cleanin' up, sort of. 
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And Peters. 'E ain't no good. ... I can't say 
what I wants to." There was a grisly silence 
between them. Mr. Wilder cleared his throat. 

"There *s work, " said the foolish woman. 

"Work!" spluttered her husband. "You mike 
me sick with your whinin' work. I *m — I 'm wore 
aht lookin* for it. There 's too many blokes about. 
They *re five deep at the docks, momin's, witin' for 
somefink to turn up, which it never don't. There 's 
somefink wrong somewhere. The cotmtry 's played 
aht. It's rotten. There's too much tork about. 
Everyone *s torkin'. The 'ole crahd of 'em does 
nuffink but tork. Why ain't I to steal? I arsk 
you why? Because the parsons says so? Be- 
cause the British Empire says I ain't to? 'Oo 's 
the parsons? Wass the British Empire? Lot o' 
blokes in toppers and frawk coats, torkin' and 
torkin'. Look at Peters! Bloomin' toflf, thass 
what 'e is. Topper, Stmdays, and brahn boots 
and 'is missis in orstritch fewers. An' jest because 
he does what the British Empire sez 'e ain't ter do. 
You, wiv yer 'Peterses 'in't no good' !" 

This was too comprehensive for Mrs. Wilder. 
She sat down wearily, and held her gaping blouse 
together with a feeble effort at tidiness, the faint, 
faint ghost of a sense of shame. 

"Ow, awright!" she said dully. 
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Mr. Wilder went to the door and leaned against 
the wall. Bright Avenue greeted him, but with- 
out enthusiasm. Not being of a garrulous nature, 
except when moved to attack the existing social 
order of things, he was not much in demand for 
the more arduous aspects of gossiping, though he 
was considered something of an authority on 
national matters. 

A sallow man wearing a frock coat and a straw 
hat was moving from door to door, depositing 
leaflets, with a bow and a gallant smile for the 
ladies, and an air of manly geniality for their 
husbands. He reached number 12 at the same 
moment as Mr. Peters, a red-faced, solid little man, 
with a chin and neck that swelled rosily over his 
dingy collar. 

"Come in," said Mr. Wilder. He took the 
leaflet from the frock-coated gentleman and nipped 
his geniality in the bud by turning his back and 
disappearing into the house. 

"You read thet," he said to his wife, "while 
me and Mr. Peters torks. " 

Mrs. Wilder seized the pamphlet with avidity. 

"You know that nasty tired feeling," said the 
pamphlet, "that feeUng of being tmable to take a 
keen interest in your work, of finding the happiness 
and joy of life strangely dimmed and enfeebled? 
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Do you know what that 's caused by? It 's caused 
by 

YOUR LIVER 

(see diagram, page 3)." 

Mrs. Wilder read it eagerly. She had aU the 
symptoms (and each page was more salted than 
its forerunner) and her dull pulse quickened at the 
promises held out on the next page. 

" Now, can't we persuade you to give us a trial? 
For IS. lid. we wiU send you, beautifully packed in 
a handsome metal box, a course of our wonderful 
treatment for your ailment. Isn't it worth it? 
Think of how fit you wiU feel. Think of getting 
up every morning feeling as though you could leap 
and dance for the mere joy of being alive! Don't 
mope through the world with a face as long as a 
fiddle. Cheer up! The world is a splendid place 
if your nerves and Uver are all right. It all depends 
on them. If they're out of order, the world 
looks gloomy. Let us make things look rosy for 
you. " 

" It 's money we wants, ain't it? " said the voice of 
Mr. Peters, husky and earnest. "You're what I 
calls a sensible chap, a chap as thinks. 'Here am I, 
says you, 'wantin' money. Here's Mr. Peters 
orferin' it to me,' says you. ' Shall I take it?' 
you says. 'Why, of course I will,' you says." 
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He sat back triumphantly, displaying the pro- 
sperity of his stomach. "What 's more, " he said, 
suddenly shooting forward again and laying a 
bulging forefinger, like a tight little sausage, on 
Mr. Wilder's arm, "it 's the simplest thing goin'. 
Ab-so-lutely the simplest thing goin*. Too simple, 
my wife said. But women — ." He spread the 
sausages comprehensively and smiled. The bxilge 
above and arotmd his dingy collar quivered with 
the energy of his perstiasion. He became ghoul- 
ishly confidential. 

"All you gotter do is to wait for the bag and 
then take it 'ome. See?" 

"Wassinthebag?'' 

"Don't you assk no questions, me bonny lad." 

"What if I gits copped?'' 

" 'Course, if you 're afraid — . Tell you what. I 
won't hurry you. Job don't come oflf for a day or 
two. Jest think it over. If you ain't rahnd at my 
place by nine to-night, I'll get someone else. 
Plenty willin' to take on the job. And if you 
take it on, and if you 're copped, don't forget as it 
don't pay to give me away. No more jobs when 
you come out again! I'm useful, I am, don't 
forget it. " 

"Awright." 

" Nine to-night, if you take it on. See?" 
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He came back from the door as an after- 
thought. 

"Five quid! Lot o' money, Wilder. Five 
bloomin' 'ard golden quid. For carryin' a bag. 
An' you wants money. Only thing any of us 
wants, eh?" 

He went out quivering with laughter at his own 
jocularity. 

"See?" said Mr. Wilder to his wife, who had 
returned to the pamphlet. " Bloomin' sorft job, it 
is. Where's Bill?" 

"Gawnaht." 

"'E's aht a dam sight too much. Gaddin' 
abaht. The parson wants ter see 'im. " 

"What for?" 

"/ dunno. Some pie-gas or other. Might get 
'im a job, though. Not sich a bad cuss, that 
parson. " 

"Where woxild our great statesmen be," asked 
the pamphlet, "our preachers, our poets, our 
rulers, if their livers were out of order, if their 
digestions were upset and their nerves on edge? 
To have happiness, you must have health. Suc- 
cess, wealth, honotu* are useless without this 
priceless gift. " 

Mrs. Wilder put it down reluctantly. 

"Someone knockin'," she said. 
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"Not for us," said Mr. WUder. But a shrill 
voice echoed from back regions. 

"Miss' Wilder! The minister's come." 

He walked in, abrupt, worried. 

"Good evening. I've come about the boy. 
Is he in?" 

"No, sir," said Mrs. Wilder, with deep embar- 
rassment. " 'E 's gom out, sir. " 

He looked at her steadily, trying to find the 
mother in her. 

" A good boy?" he said, without taking his eyes 
from her grey eyes. 

"Ah! 'E is, sir!" The mother in her came to 
her eyes. "If you coxild do somefink ?" 

"I might get him a job. There's a match 
factory where I have sometimes got a boy work. 
But I must see him first. And look here, you 
know " 

He glanced rotmd that unspeakably terrible 
room, and shrugged his shoulders. It was no use 
talking, he decided. Yet he talked. It is notice- 
able that all through the interview no mention was 
made of work for Mr. Wilder. By tacit consent 
he was regarded as unemployable. 

"Couldn't you — ^tidy up a bit? A boy can't 
keep at home in the evenings if it's like this. 
Make it decent for him. He 's getting to an age, 
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you know, when — . Well, the streets will be 
calling to him, the public houses, all the sins of this 
big city — . You know what I mean" — he turned 
to Mr. Wilder, who stood morose and uncom- 
fortable near the door — *'you know what I mean. 
Can't you try and make him a better man than 
— ^well, a good man? When you were a boy, did 
you dream of what sort of man you woxild 
be?" 

Mr. Wilder took his hands from his pockets and 
put them back again. He licked pale lips and 
sucked at a hollow tooth. 

" Dunno, " he muttered. 

"I expect you did. A man free from sin. A 
man loving the Lord. Going to church regularly. 
Eh? — something like that. And look at this! 
Can't you do a bit of cleaning up? That window, 
for instance, and those plates and things. He 
can't live in a room like this. He can't grow up 
into the sort of man you 'd like him to be — unless 
— unless you let God into your heart. " 

There was a strange, sudden silence; Mr. 
Wilder swallowed audibly. 

"You let yourselves drift," said the parson 
softly, "because you hardly knew you were drift- 
ing. You did n't know you were getting worse 
till you found you had got worse. But the boy. 
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He *s different. You must come back — ^back to the 
old days when you courted. " 

Mrs. Wilder caught her breath sharply and sat 
down at the table. Over her head the men stared 
at each other. 

"You must let God into your lives,'* said the 
parson; "you must pray for forgiveness of your 
sins. You must fight, too, fight against yourselves, 
your laziness, your imtidiness, your drunkenness. 
It 's the only thing that can make you happy or 
the boy happy. Won't you?" 

"Mawer!" said Bill, "that bloke I told you 
abaht " 

He broke off in confusion. 

His mother was crying over her elbow. His 
father looked sullenly at the little parson, who was 
smiling. 

"This is the boy?" said the little parson. 

Bill pulled off his cap and looked vastly embar- 
rassed. 

"We've been talking about you," said the 
parson. 

Bill shifted his cap and smiled vaguely at his 
boots. 

" How would you like to get regular work, in a 
factory?" 

Bill's eyes lit up. 
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"Very much, sir." 

"Woiald you, now? That's right! rm going 
to try and get you into a match factory. Seven 
shillings a week to start with. But I want a talk 
with you. Why did you leave Brixham?" 

"Bidden— like it." 

"How dare you talk like that? A regular job, 
with good work and good pay ! A healthy life in a 
beautiful place! And you talk of not liking it. 
Did they beat you?" 

"No." 

"Ill-treat you in any way?" 

"No." 

"Was there any reason at all why you left?" 

"Bidden like it." 

The parson made a gesture of despair. He 
examined Bill critically and frowned, as though 
puzzled. 

"Are you sure there was no other reason?" 

"Certain." 

"No scrape you got into?" 

"No." 

"Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
It 's mere restlessness, love of excitement, lust for 
change." He was talking more to himself than 
to Bill, who did not quite tmderstand him. " It 's 
all part of the same thing. You go about seeking 
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something, and you don't know what the something 
is. The whole world is always restless for want 
of something, always thirsty, always hungry for 
the love of God. Dissatisfaction is only a groping 
for it. Rebellion is a reaching for it. Even 
suicide is generally a mad plunge for it. " 

He pulled himself up and went across the room 
toBiU. 

"You must come and see me," he said, with a 
hand on each of his shoulders. ''You must come 
up and let me teach you things. Are you dis- 
satisfied with everything?" 

Bill nodded a little uncertainly. 

"Do you love God?" 

The miserable young face looked hopelessly 
forlorn. 

" Dunno, " said Bill, huskily. 

"Look here," said the little parson, with his 
whole being in his voice and eyes, "promise me 
that to-night you '11 say a prayer to God. Promise 
me." 

Bill nodded. 

"Pray for forgiveness. Pray for love. Will 
you do that to-night? Good! But that isn't all. 
Will you come to church on Simday? We have a 
bright little service, plenty of hymns. And to- 
morrow come up and see me. And never forget 
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that it's the only thing you want — the love of 
God." 

He went out quietly and left a strange sense of 
his presence in the room, a faintly vibrant quality 
of strength. 

Then they all drew a breath, like people awaking 
out of a trance, and avoided each other's eyes. 

Driftwood on a sea of dead impulses, they had 
btmiped against something hard, and seen far 
cliffs and pines and the laughter of sunlight. And 
though they were brine-sodden and gross with 
matted weeds, sunless things rolling darkly in the 
troughs between aspiring waves, they knew their 
kinship with the far happiness of the pines — ^and 
bubbled sullenly to the tides that nosed against 
them. 

Mr. Wilder was a monument of diunb resent- 
ment. He glowered into vacancy and sucked at 
the wet ends of his moustache. Somewhere, in 
the hidden regions of his being, all religious senti- 
ment and expression was smashed into a writhing 
protest imder the sledge-hammer of his sullen 
anger. With no incentive but the eternal hatred 
with which the successful and the imsuccessful 
dimly regard each other, he ground the clean-cut, 
bearded face of the little parson to powder beneath 
the steel-shod hoofs of his imagination. 
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It is the Englishman's revolution, his rebellion 
against society, this silent and hidden murder, 
committed in dim, fantastic brains behind the 
curtains of a stolid immobility. It never breaks 
out into knives and blood and grey lips drawn 
back, and swollen- veined hands stiflE with lust for 
life. It never will break out so. It is a strange, 
struggling thing, bom in darkness, like those eye- 
less organisms which move in the bowels of great 
caverns, and it beats its fury against the stolidity 
of Earth herself, flutters, a mystery of impotence, 
against imprisoning motmtains. 

Mr. Wilder stood up. He looked round the 
room. Bill was still astonished and silent, watch- 
ing his mother, whose untidy head was bowed over 
the table. 

" My cap, " said Mr. Wilder, "when you finished 
wivit." 

There was no answer. 

"It's imder your bloomin' arm," said Mr. 
Wilder, shaken with a gust of passion. 

His wife looked up. Through her tears she 
stared dully at his anger. 

"Where you goin'?" she asked. 

There was a little silence while their eyes fought. 

"To see Mr. Peters," he said deliberately. 

He went out. 
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"Seven bob a week," said Bill thoughtfully. 
"Thass pretty good, ain't it, mawer? NuflBnk 
like money!" 

There flashed into her futile mind the memory 
of two voices, the one husky and persuasive, saying, 
"Money's the only thing any of us wants, eh?" 
and then quivering into a fat little laugh; the 
other, sure and incisive, snapping out, "It's the 
only thing you want, the love of God," and 
leaving silence as a backgrotmd for the flame of 
its enthusiasm, for the memories it had called up 
of old dreams, of an old God. 

She stood up and swayed a little. 

"Ow, my poor head!" she said wearily. "It 
do swim so when I stands up. I never, I never 
feels like what I used to. " 

She smiled with a grey reluctance at her son. 
" Yer mawer 's gettin' old," she said. 

"What you want," confided the pamphlet, as 
she picked it up again idly, "is something which 
will set you on your feet, which will make Earth a 
Paradise for you, which will cause you to sing 
aloud for sheer happiness when you wake up in 
the morning, which will give you zest for your 
meals, and keenness for your daily work. That *s 
what you want. We supply it to you for i^. ii(f." 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE WRATH OF SEELY 

DILL, wandering aimlessly westward, stopped 
*^ on the outskirts of a crowd whose centre 
bristled with three blue helmets. 

"What 's up, mate?" he said, with his eyes on 
the helmets. 

A cripple, selling violets at the street comer, 
answered indifferently. 

"Some bloke, " he said. 

"Drunk?" 

"Pit. Like a skittle." He whistled absently. 

Bill considered the chances of burrowing into the 
heart of this fascinating mystery, but gave it up. 

A fourth blue helmet shot up from depths and 

became the comer of a square. The square 

moved. The crowd, stepping on its own toes, 

backed suddenly into the cripple, and sent his 

violets sprawling in the mud. A covered stretcher, 

bulging suggestively, came out and drew a little 

trickle of people after it up the street. The crowd, 

having been told once more that there is Something 

96 
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behind the Curtain, tried to remember the glimpse 
that it had caught, failed, and was swept Lethe- 
wards again. 

Bill, having nothing else to do, picked up the 
muddy little btmches and put them back on the 
cripple's tray, wiping them first against the side of 
his trousers. 

"Thank yer," said the cripple. "Why, good 
lor', if it ain't you!" 

Bill's aimlessness had taken the usual form of 
looking anywhere rather than at the man to whom 
he was talking. He stared at the cripple's face 
with sudden interest. It was freckled and subtly 
defiant, one of its eyelids drooped into a perpetual 
wink, and its huge smiling mouth had bruises on 
both lips. 

"Seely!" said Bill. 

''Bet cher life!" said Seely, with a gigantic grin 
of friendliness. 

"But—." He looked at Seely's hunched-up 
shoulder, at the greasy butt of a crutch rammed 
under one arm-pit, at his left leg drawn horribly 
into him, shortened and twisted and patently 
withered. Seely's grin widened. 

" You 're the greenest thing I come across for dys 
and dys," he said with glee. "First you go 
buttin' into trouble for a fool what fair reeks of 
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pap an' prams an' nuss-maids, and blubbers becos 
narsty rude boys larfs at 'im! Then you looks 
at my leg as if I 'd gom crippled since you saw me. 
Good lor', look at it! I arsk you to look at it. 
Is thet a leg that was kerryin me rahnd free or 
four dys ago? Why, it 's bin crumpled up since I 
was bom!" 

Bill's amazement turned into complete bewilder- 
ment. He felt his brain snapping. Seely's arm 
on his shoulder startled him as though he had been 
touched by a devil. 

"Greenest thing in all my natural!" said Seely. 
''Why, you fool!" he whispered, "it ain't real. 
I 'm as sahnd as you! It 's a fraud, this yer leg. 
My mawer, she was a circus girl. Rode 'orses, 
you know, rahnd the ring. Used ter come up 
against all sorts on the road — tramps, you know, 
out-an'-outers, perfessionals, gipsies. All sorts. 
Joined 'em for a bit, too, and learned some of the 
tricks. When we ain't got much oof, I 'm a crip- 
ple. See? Fetches 'em. Fetches 'em fair, I tell 
you. *Paw boy!' they says. Lor', don't I 'ate 
'em, too!" 

Bill's amazement regarding the mysterious leg 
disappeared, but it gave place to a deep astonish- 
ment at this breathless and inconsequent loquacity. 

"The women," continued Seely with a sort of 
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boyish pessimism, a gleeful and deliberate cynicism, 
"likes the violets. If I sold bootlices they'd 
turn up their noses, but flahs ! Them 's the things ! 
Stinks nice. Shoves 'em in their belts and grins, 
when they gives me their thruppny bits. Alwiz 
wites for the chinge, too, which the men don't. 
'Paw boy!' they sez. 'An' such nice flahs!' 
Shoves their noses in 'em and wonders if I thinks 
they looks like Ingels, wiv wings. ^Ow I 'ates 'em ! 
And the men!" 

Bill started back from him in real alarm. His 
hoarse voice had laughed and gurgled imtil he men- 
tioned the men. Now it was vibrant with sup- 
pressed passion. His face was whiter than ever 
under the freckles, and he shook a little with 
some secret force that moved upon him from 
mysterious sources. 

"My father — ," said Seely, and stopped. He 
swallowed back a flood of words, visibly, with an 
effort that shook him. His hands fidgeted with 
the violets. When he looked up his blue eyes were 
blazing. 

"My father," he said quite quietly, "was a 
devil." 

They were close to Hyde Park Comer, and car- 
riages passed them continually. He jerked a thiunb 
towards a smart victoria, glossy with prosperity, 
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wherein two sleek top-hats appeared to purr 
together. 

"One of them blokes, 'e was." 

Bill suspected a joke, but he found only an awful 
solemnity on Seely's winking face. 

"Straight, *e was. A dook's son. Mide up to 
my mawer when she was in the circus. Kid, 'e 
was. A Orxford kid, thinkin' 'isself Gawd. Put 
'er in the family wy. Left 'er to go froo all of it 
alone. Alone, I tell yer! She wown't tell me *is 
nime, but 'e *s one of them blokes. One of them 
blokes. D' yer know what 'e 've done? D' yer 
know what sort of plice we lives in? *E11 ain't 
in it wiv Zion Lane. 'Alf of 'em don't know it. 
'Alf of *em '11 live there till they dies, and think 
there ain't nothin' better on earf. That 's becos 
they 're soaked in it, becos their kids is bom in it, 
an' their kids' kids; becos their farvers an' gran'- 
farvers was bom in it and don't know as they can 
be different, don't know as they can be clean. But 
/ knows. I torks to 'em samtimes. I tells 'em 
that if I got into Parljmient, I'd do fings ; I 'd go up 
to 'em, up to the nobs, and tell 'em they 'd got ter 
do somefink, got ter pull down they houses and 
give us plices to wash in. An' if they didn't 
move, I 'd — ^kick, and — I 'd mike 'em move, I 'd 
mike 'em!'* 
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In a flash Bill saw it all. The nobs white and 
abashed before this destructive eloquence, the 
eloquence of a hoarse voice hurling passion from 
the depths of bitter knowledge, the eloquence of 
blazing blue eyes and a stem, bruised mouth 
talking of what it knew. He saw himself, too, 
shouting his frenzied rhetoric at them, undam- 
ming the pent floods of speech that lately he had 
felt nosing for freedom behind his stolid dumbness. 
The wrongs of Bright Avenue would give edge to 
his passion, the wrongs of stuffiness and dirt and 
crime and disease. He would stand above these 
crawling meannesses and hurl his spears of defiance 
at their smug self -righteousness. He would move 
stolid liunps of resistance, great bulged goggles of 
fat immobility, throw them into headlong and 
precipitous movement along paths of infinite swift- 
ness and light. He saw immensities of stodgy mat- 
ter dissolve into a beauty of quick smoke. He 
saw the great dull body of phlegm cleft out of ex- 
istence by the screaming anger of his sword. . . . 

''Tappence a banch, miss!" said Seely's voice, 
whining in a manner imfamiliar to him. A tall 
woman, with a pliunp, pretty face and a well- 
developed figure, was buying violets. 

"Poor chap!" she said quietly, as she paid him. 
"I'm so sorry!" 
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She smiled and went on. Bill loved her. 

'*'Owl 'ates 'em ! " said Seely. '* Plimip, she is ! 
Fed up to the neck with pretty fats and meats, an' 
all them sort of fings, and goes oflf thinking 'erself 
an Ingel becos she 's done a grin. " 

"You seems to hate everyone!" said Bill slowly. 

"In the world, or aht, bet cher life!" said Seely, 
behind his huge, winking grin. " I 'd like ter see a 
funderbolt or lightnin' or somethin' come dahn 
sudden and frizzle 'em all up, all the stuffy cards, 
the frillies and pinted blokes and sort of silly coves. 
Like them devils." He jerked a contemptuous 
thumb towards the carriages. "And then, start 
agine. Start clean. All of us naked. That's what 
I likes to fink of. All of us naked. No money, 
no droring-rooms, no pictures, no stuflfy frillies. 
Nuffink but us. No cripples or mad folk, no 
Orxford boys thinkin' thesselves Gawd. You 
can't think yourself Gawd if you 're knork-kneed 
and naked. No — no extra blokes. ..." 

He grotmd his knuckles against the crutch, 
grinning diabolically. 

" If I 'ad some of 'em 'ere ! If I 'ad some of 'em 
'ere!" he said suggestively. 

There was a silence between them, while Bill took 
Seely's hatred and tried to mould it into a weapon 
against theplump lady 'sdisarmingsmile, and failed. 
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"Funny thing," said Seely reflectively, "that I 
ain't like the Zion Lane blokes. I meanter say, I 
see fings. They wants more money and cloves and 
boots and fings, but they don't say so. They 
don't maue. They — they spits. It 's dam funny 
I don't spit, ain't it? Why, if we a// moved, if we 
aU jest said we wanted fings, jest come out of our 
holes and shook our fists, they'd give 'em to us! 
If we jest shook our fists ! But they — they 're too 
— ^they 're sort of dead. Funny I ain't sort of dead, 
too! Ftmny I hates them so bad that I cawn't 
see when I gets torkin' of 'em. Cawn't see! Gow 
blind, sort of, and eveiyfink dears up and moves 
drunk. Funny, ain't it?" 



The impression of this friendly hatred — ^for 
Seely was friendly in every phase of character — 
remained with Bill long after he had left him. It 
was a sentiment which he understood, but into 
which he was quite incapable of entering, and it 
imbued him with a mysterious restlessness, a 
dissatisfaction bom of the inability to feel what 
Seely felt. So much of what he knew to be bad in 
life, so much that was rotten to the core, and grey 
with pain, and sick with sin, cotild have shrivelled 
into smoke under the blaze of that bitter passion. 
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It was a philosophy that made injustice logical, 
that annihilated emotion likely to spring from 
the blows of cruelty and lust and greed, that 
taught hard laughter to be the sequence of all 
human agony. But he could not school himself 
to hate all men with the hatred of Seely. It is 
true that he fotmd mankind horribly immovable 
and dull in its senseless cruelty, but his boy's 
mind knew this only as a vague resentment 
against complacent authority, and most lovable 
imits persisted in smiling away his destructive 
anger. All this passed dimly in a dim mind. 
The results of his groping fantasies became dis- 
satisfaction which might not be expressed. He 
saw the vast stodginess of men as a palpable 
crowd, a banked and plastered mass of pale 
faces against a giant wall of matter; he saw Seely 
before it, triumphant in white-hot loathing, and 
himself wavering, blown about with winds, float- 
ing mist-like above all solid foothold, infinitely 
futile and impalpable. It was the plirnip 
woman's smile that had taken the sinews from 
his wrath. There were most damnably lovable 
souls on the earth, after all, and you could 
not pour vitriolic hatred upon things lovable, 
however so much you knew hatred to be desirable 
and pleasant. . . . 
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"Where d 'you come from?" said Seely. 

"Brixham." 

"Where's that?" 

"By the sea. I bin on a boat." 

"Why d 'you come back 'ere. Get the sack?" 

"No. Bidden like it." 

"Oh— ah! Nah, / sh 'd like the sea. Sort of 
big, ain't it? And wide and clean, ain't it?" 

Bill nodded. 

"Why didden you like it?" 

"Dunno." 

"Where you livin' nah?" 

"Bright Avenue." 

"I know. Near my show. Ain't so bad as 
Zion Lane, but — ain't it a bit different from the 
sea?" 

Bill nodded sullenly. A wave of hatred for 
Bright Avenue and its squalor seized him again at 
mention of the sea, the sea which he somehow 
feared and hated, but which made London seem so 
shaggy and so mangy beside the memory of its 
low horizon tmder worids of white cloud and the 
silver wings of a wind-slanted gull. Seely read 
misery on his stolid face. 

" I believe you 're the sorter bloke — , " he said, 
and stopped. His wink gave a strange elfin 
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twist to the words. "The sorter bloke as — as 
wants fings," he said slowly, with an air of not 
being quite satisfied with his definition. ' * The sort 
of bloke as don't know what he wants. Like 
Ginger Sedley. You know Ginger Sedley ? Drors 
on the pivement wiv chorks. The uwer day I see 
him mopin', lookin' dahn in the mouf and messin' 
abaht wiv his chorks as though 'e didden like 'em 
and wanted to frow 'em away. * Wass up? ' I says. 
' Sick o' these 'ere chorks,* he says; 'they're gettin' 
dull, like putty. Ain't got no callour in 'em,' he 
says. ' What I want,' he says, ' is noo ones.' Well, 
a few weeks arf ter that I see 'im giinnin' away like 
mad, settin' on the pivement ahtside the 'Itt or 
Miss. 'Got 'em!' he says. 'Look at the blews 
and the reds! Ain't they fine!' He was startin' 
somefink then, so I wited. Presently he 'd done 
it — a mackril on a plite — ^fine it was, when I see a 
splash on it. 'Look aht. Ginger,* I says; 'it's 
rinin'.' Then I looked up, and there was the sun, 
sweaty 'ot as ever. Then I see Ginger was 
cryin\ Cryin\ I tell yer! Cryin\ 'What's 
up? ' I says. ' Look at the thing,' he says; ' look 
at it, I arst yer.' I looked at it. ' Fine, that 
is,' I says. ' Dam fine, I call it. Fish on a plite, 
it is. One o' the best you done. Ginger,' I says. 
'Oh, your he says. ' You don*t know what I 
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wawnted to draw.' I fink you 're that sorter bloke. 
Want fings, don't yer?" 

"I dunno," said Bill. And there was another 
silence between them. 

Then Bill said good-bye, with an awkward 
attempt at cordiality, and wandered forth to 
meet Clement at their trysting place. 

Clement f otmd him frowning and morose, and 
they went silently to their evening's entertainment. 

It was becoming an tmderstood thing that Bill 
was the man of silences, supporting Clement with 
his experience but seldom with his speech. 

"Where shall we go to-night?" 

" Electric featre." 

"What's that?" 

" Livin' picturs. " 

"Good! Come on." 

The exterior of the theatre was one blaze of 
lights. A tall, futile man in uniform walked 
futilely up and down outside it. Clement paid 
for two sixpenny seats, and they went into dark- 
ness. Something flickered at the end of the dark- 
ness, but, before they could grasp its significance, 
the lights went up and showed them seats and 
people and gangways and a white sheet framed 
elaborately against the far wall. 

They watched it with interest. It was a tiumel 
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into the infinite, a magic window opening on to 
unsuspecting worlds, a thing wonderful as the 
flying carpet, transporting those who watched it 
from cheap plush seats into the joys of great 
spaces and distances in sunlit lands, among brave 
men who did things with precisely the flourish of 
which you and I have dreamed. For a few minutes 
Bill forgot his dull, gnawing anger in the riot of 
life that moved across the white sheet. There was 
a buzz, a ticking sotmd, a sharp snap, and the 
Ughts went out. The ticking soimd continued, 
stopped, made up its mind, and became the 
balanced purr of turning wheels. 

"Mr. BoflBie's Boots," said the sheet, in green 
letters. Mr. BoflBie did things with boots then, 
and laughter came out of the dark. 

He gave place to a drama concerning " Life Out 
West," wherein cowboys shot each other and 
rescued girls and rode horses down long roads; to 
methods of tea-planting in Ceylon, with explana- 
tory prefaces in letters half a foot high; to an 
American love story, in which yotmg men wearing 
peg-top trousers and long black hair smiled side- 
ways at demure girls with roguish eyes; to events 
of the week, in which Royalty walked as other 
men, and was seen to smile, and in which an 
aeroplane started and alighted; to a tame snake 
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which frightened whole households into expensive 
breakages. . . . 

Clement enjoyed it, but not ecstatically. He 
found the more sensational films interesting, the 
others boring. 

" How long does it go on? " he asked. 

"We've had abaht a quarter of it." 

"Like it?" 

"Ain't bad." 

"I liked that comical one best — ^where they 
chucked themselves oflF roofs and did n't get hurt. 
That and the cowboy one. Wasn't she a — a 
ripping girl?" 

The comparative darkness emboldened him to 
make a remark which he regarded as definitely 
indecent. Bill grunted indiflferently. He was 
thinking of Seely and trying to imagine himself 
pouring forth floods of eloquence before that wink- 
ing smile of his. But the eloquence had no con- 
ceivable emotion or condition for its text. It was 
a jtunble of silly words trying to mean something. 
He wanted to speak, but 

Ksssssssss ft 

There was a sharp spitting hiss somewhere above 
them. 

The flickering picture on the screen stayed 
motionless, and then swayed up into blinding 
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light. A quick pencil of smoke shot into the glare 
and threw shadows. Someone screamed shrilly, 
and the scream was echoed from a dozen parts of 
the building at once. Men shouted. The plush 
seats became horribly alive with swarming people. 
A child shrieked with ceaseless, terrifying fear. 
The thud of boots on cushioned seats soimded 
everywhere simultaneously, a rumbling thimder 
of moving things, vibrant tmder the screams and 
the spitting roar of white fire above them. Some- 
one butted an elbow into Bill's chest, and its de- 
liberate energy terrified him. It was irresistible 
as steel, driven with blind force. The doorways 
swirled with people, fighting to go out. They saw 
men turn their backs to the crowd and lean against 
it, pushing with a horribly steady strength. A 
woman with her arms held helplessly up to pro- 
tect her chest was torn to and fro in the drunken 
lurches of the packed mass about her. A child 
screamed and screamed steadily, and the sotmd 
came from somewhere below the level of the staring 
faces. Clement put his hands over his face and 
burst into frightened sobs. Fragments of a prayer 
to his own God, a God of tmjust punishing and 
petulant anger, broke from him in shrill, tearful 
whimpers. 

"Oh!— I can't— oh! What shall we do? Oh! 
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oh! That child! Oh, God, I will ; if Thou wilt let 
us out, I will. They axe killing each other. ... If 
only Thou wilt let us out. ... If only . . . They 
are so cruel. ... I did n't mean ..." 

But to Bill a strange thing had come. He had 
found an answer to Seely. He felt that in some 
incomprehensible way the answer was of vast 
importance to him, that a great burden was some- 
where moved from his troubled intellect. A love 
of these suffering people had surged over him, a 
real love, which brought tears to his eyes, a love 
which mourned over their loneliness, as a mother's 
love mourns. For he saw them mysteriously 
alone and needing protection, as a woman sees 
little children. He knew fear, terrible fear of 
crushing and burning, but his love drowned it in 
divine grief. He saw them little and afraid, hurt- 
ing each other senselessly. The plump woman's 
smile was woven somehow into their humanity 

He felt a mad joy grip him with tears and laugh- 
ter. The tritunphant antiphon to all the cruel 
anger of Seely's hatred was his own pity. It was 
inexplicable, vague, fantastic, but its reality was 
indubitable. 

He leaped into a seat and faced the packed, 
swaying crowd, drunk with a poet's inspiration. 
He shouted to them to go back, and let the weak 
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pass qtiietly out; told them that the danger was 
not great if they were orderly. A flood of com- 
mands and instructions and warnings came from 
him, and he knew that his voice was kindly and 
strong, like a big man's when he talks to hurt 
babies. He stretched out both hands and hurled 
his soul at them in speech. His eloquence had 
its text now. The vision of blanched faces was a 
ghastly fact, showing naked under the white Ught. 
He was drunk with speech, a yoimg god 

The white fire went out. 

Out of the darkness, thick and crowded and 
noisy, grew a little lull, and in it a man's voice 
shouted. 

"There is no danger whatever. The lantern 
is worked from a fireproof room. The fire is out. 
For God's sake, stand away from the doors. " 

A new Ught came from somewhere, and they 
saw each other shamefacedly. The hall was 
filled with a thin, add smoke. They backed away 
from the doors, and men leaned over crushed 
things with mysterious movements* 

Outside, tmder the stars, Bill took a deep 
breath. They were both very white and silent. 

"That little girl — ," began Clement shakily. 
But Bill stopped him with a gesture of horror. 
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"You — ," began Clement again, and waited. 

"I. what?" 

" You — when you got up on the seat, you know. " 

"WeU?" 

"What was up? You went mad, did n't you?" 

"Mad?" 

" Yes. The things you said. " 

"What did I say?" 

"Nothing much. You kept on making soimds, 
like a dog choking. And once you said ' Silly,' or 
* Seely, ' or something — shouted it. " 

"Didn't I say nothin' else?" 

"Nothing. Only ' Seely,' or ' Silly,' loud, in a 
shout. And noises, like a dog choking. " 



CHAPTER VIII 
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DILL knew his Bright Avenue by heart, and he 
^-^ was aware that something alien to its beery 
stagnation stirred there, as he turned the comer. 
His heart quickened pleasantly, till he saw the 
knot of gossips at Number 12, and began to fear 
the unknown. 

Suicide, murder, certainly death of a sort, 
waited for him on that threshold, and he was 
afraid of death when it touched familiar things. 

The gossips turned to regard him. He found 
their attitude puzzling, a mixttu'e of reproach and 
envy and pity. 

"Your farver!" said a shrill voice, tritunphantly 
the first to impart news. " Yotu* f arver ! They ' ve 
copped 'im this time, anyah!" 

Then a babble of voices told him the tidings 
breathlessly. 

"Pahnd 'im sneakin' joolry. . . . Tried ter get 

in the beck door. . . . 'Alf killed a cawper. . . . 

'Is pal got awy. . . . Pahnd 'im kerrying a 
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beg. . . . Ftill of 'em . . . jools and fings. . . . 
They '11 give 'im two or free years penal. ..." 

He pushed past them and went in, not daring to 
close the door on the gaping vultures aroimd it, 
for street doors are seldom closed deliberately in 
Bright Avenue. He found his mother a little 
proud and petulant — proud of the splendoiu- 
afforded by such enviable publicity, but angered at 
her husband's folly and the prospect of starvation 
which his imprisonment involved. 

" We may get ' relief ' again, " she whined. " But 
they 're a bit tired of prison for Wilder. It 'U be 
the Union this time." 

She began to cry weakly, moving quite futile 
hands in a vague gesture of protest. 

Bill shuffled his feet and whistled. His father's ab- 
sence was entirely desirable, but tears imnerved him. 

"Stow it," he said uneasily. 

" It 's that Mr. Peters ! " said Mrs. Wilder, shrilly. 
*' I towld him so. I towld him they 'd cop him 
some day. And nah we gotter starve." 

She rocked herself to and fro, stilling her nerves 
with the physical rhythm. Her dead eyes looked 
dully round the room. 

'* Wass the good of you?" she shrilled suddenly, 
''Standin' there! Why daon't you get some 
work, somethin' to do?" 
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"Cawn't get anyfing," he half muttered. 

"I tell you what, me gentleman!" said his 
mother; "you'll turn strite rahnd this minute 
and go up to the parson's. Tell 'im. 'E giv' 
Wilder a shiUin*, an' 'e said somefink abaht work 
in a metch fectry. Go on!" 

" I daon't want no parsons messin' rahnd. " 

The mother in her was too sick and weary to 
look up. 

"You go strite up there, or I '11 bash you," she 
said fiercely, and her yellow, stringy hands gripped 
each other with intensified futility. "D 'yer 'ear 
me?" 

" Oh, aw right ! Daon't git shirty. " 

He postponed the evil hotu* by pretending to 
look for his cap, which was in his pocket, but the 
time came at last, and he was angry and nervous 
when he pushed past the aggrieved gossips again 
and made his way to the Vicarage. 

Mr. Larbey, the vicar, possessed a mind. He 
had read voraciously in his boyhood, and read, 
like most boys, simply for the love of reading. 
His father's cotmtry rectory had accimiulated a 
whole lumber-room of literary driftwood — old 
magazines, novels, pamphlets, school-books, even 
volumes of poetry which "wanted rebinding" 
but were never rebotmd — and the small boy had 
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cultivated in its dusty recesses — a mind. He had 
grown up with imagination and a love of poetry, 
both of which possessions his University had 
looked upon with favour. His University taught 
him two things. It taught him something about 
the genus "young man, " and it taught him to fear 
dissatisfaction. It did not train him for ordina- 
tion, because its raison d^ttre was to unfit him for 
that calling. But it taught him that there is a 
life of mind — cultivation, a life of reading books 
in the daytime and discussing them over a glass 
of port in the evening, a life of late breakfasts and 
quiet hours in a quiet library, talking with the 
great dead and listening to their divine wisdom 
and kindliness and beauty. In his more inspired 
moments he called such an existence "vegetable, " 
"stagnant," "steaming," "cabbage-like," but 
amid the grey eternities of his tired life that vision 
was never entirely absent, a little glowing vision 
of a shadowy comer lined with books, of a white 
hand turning pleasant leaves, of eyes resting them- 
selves at intervals on the cool greys and greens of 
simlit quads. 

And at times his starved mind cried aloud, and he 
read a little and turned back to his work refreshed. 
He was alone in East London. His was the only 
church in all that vast metropolis. It must have 
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been so, for no communication came Ixd him from 
fellow-priests, no comparing of notes, no working 
shoulder to shoulder, no dropping in to smoke a 
friendly pipe and talk most exquisite shop. Once 
or twice a year he saw his bishop, who struggled 
bravely to know a sixteenth of his clergy. Once 
or twice a year gaitered people patronised him 
with a blandness only equalled by their incomes. 
Once or twice a year he went to a meeting, where 
he "robed" and sat among half -acquaintances, 
while the gaitered people spoke of parochial 
duties. 

He did not complain. He knew perfectly well 
that a priest is not a social puppet, that society is 
by no means his true setting, that his religion 
offers nothing in the way of carnal luxury, but he 
began to be afraid of dissatisfaction. To be dis- 
satisfied was to be a failure, and so he fought 
bravely against his irrepressible mind imtil he 
discovered that it was irrepressible. And then 
there came to him a man from Oxford, a yoimg 
man from Oxford. He was the grandson of a Bir- 
mingham draper, and in real life he despised drapers 
because his father was a gentleman. In the Union 
he embraced all drapers — even their assistants — 
because they were his brothers. He was a slightly 
florid young man with longish hair and a proud 
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nostril. He came to Mr. Larbey and suggested 
Ctdture for the Masses. 

Mr. Larbey smiled and passed him the tobacco. 

" Go on, " he said, and shut his eyes. 

The Union had had most of it before, so it 
came with double ease. 

Mr. Larbey's smile increased. 

"And how do you propose to do this?" he said 
some hours later. 

"By forming a Conversation Club. Every 
Saturday, say, a few people meet in your study 
and talk, discuss things. Great idea. " 

Mr. Larbey began to get his steam-roller to work, 
but as it moved, he remembered his mind, and 
paused. 

He loathed the self-conscious and ebullient pa- 
tronage which labelled itself democracy, and yet 
hated democrats; he detested the type of Oxford 
man which talks red revolution in the comfort of 
reserved seats at the New Theatre; above all, he 
hated the shallow verbiage which expressed pity 
for the poor, and did no more than express it; but 
he remembered his mind, A Conversational 
Club would mean other Oxford men, other Oxford 
men would mean pipes and talk of books. . . . 

"Not a bad idea," said Mr. Larbey slowly. 
"Not at all a bad idea," and caught a twitch of 
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stirprise in the proud nostril, for the club was the 
invention of a moment, a sudden sop of the practi- 
cal thrown to gratify a theory-sick Cerberus. Yoiu- 
Union man becomes an adept at producing such 
wild consequences out of much froth. . . . 

So that when Bill was ushered trembling into the 
vicarage hall, he heard an awesome sotmd, the 
soimd of the Conversation Club. 

Mrs. Larbey bustled out from a foam of words 
and smiled at him. She was a cheerful woman, 
with an air of adaptability about her, a suggestion 
of being armed both offensively and defensively 
with a certain deliberate tactftdness. 

''Good evening," she said. "The Vicar's out, 
I 'm afraid. Will you come in and wait for him? 
We 're having our Conversation Club, you 
know. " 

Without staying for an answer, she led him 
dtimfoimded into a whirling chaos of sotmd, an 
atmosphere of tea and htunanity and multitudi- 
nous words. It was as though they had entered 
a room f tdl of mad Catherine-wheels. Bill blinked 
and himg back. Then suddenly the Catherine- 
wheels stopped. There was a ghastly silence, out 
of which eyes looked at him. 

"Jimmy," said Mrs. Larbey, "here's a re- 
cruit." 
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A tall man, with a pale, freckled face and fair 
hair, came across the room and shook hands. 

"Come over here," he said, and led the way to 
a comer where two vacant chairs drew in their 
elbows between suspended conversationalists. 

The Catherine-wheels began to revolve again, 
spitting detached sparks of language, and Bill 
found himself facing the taU man, who regarded 
him with slightly amused eyes. He was thin and 
stooped slightly, and his clothes were made to 
look badly-fitting by a mtiltitude of superfluous 
creases, which spoke of a careless mind. His 
head and face were narrow ("like a hen's, poor 
dear," Mrs. Larbey had said), and when he smiled 
Bill noticed that his teeth were not good. 

"Rather a shock for you, isn't it?" he said 
pleasantly. "Did she warn you? We talk, you 
know. Discuss things — ^life, death, everythin'. 
It 's rather interestin'. Acts as a sort of safety- 
valve, you know. One must talk — or burst. 
What shall we start on? I've been discussin' 
death with a chap. You afraid of death? " 

Bill grasped his drowning wits with both hands 
and pulled them dripping ashore. 

"Yes," said Bill. 

"But why?'' said the thin man. "What is 
death? From a chemist's point of view, it's a 
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change in composition — phosphorus and lime and 
water and things get chivied about and change 
places, or somethin* like that. Prom a doctor's 
point of view, the engine stops. But what about 
our point of view? Thing is, we don't die, can't 
die. We *re always us. I 'm always /. You 're 
always you. Always. Can't destroy personality, 
can you?" 

"No,"saidBiU. 

"Exactly. Well, if you're always you, what *s 
death? Only a change. Rather jolly, a change, 
new s'nsations and all that. I remember lovin' 
any sort of change when I was a kid. If we were 
doin' lessons, I wanted to begin playin*, and 
actually if we were playin*, I used to think long- 
in'ly of lessons. Holidays are only pleasin' be- 
cause they 're a bit of a change from work. Don't 
you think so?" 

"Yes," said Bill. 

"Ghastly sort of existence, doin' the same thing 
over and over again. I like things gettin' stirred 
up, chivied. It 's frightfully jolly to be surprised. 
I love gettin' telegrams and things. Never turn 
out what you expect 'em to be. Most startlin' 
thing if they did, though. I remember readin' 
books, when I was a kid, on how to fit things 
together — ^how to make djmamos and things. I 
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used to do 'em, twist wires and screw up things, 
till I 'd got what the book said was right. Well, 
if the thing worked properly, I tell you I fairly 
sneezed with amazement. I expected it to go 
wrong, just because it was supposed to go right. 
Most pleasin' surprise it was. I even used to 
like nightmares, because they stirred me up a bit. 
Anythin' for a sensation. Talkin' of sensations, 
been in the flip-flap?" 

"No,"saidBiU. 

" Funny feelin*. Takes you a frightful way up. 
Like a giant liftin' you up to have a look at you. 
Often fed like that, though, don't you? On a 
dark night, lookin' at the stars, for instance. 
You feel such a bally speck. The whole earth 
feels like a bally speck, and you 're a dot on the 
speck. Makes you fed too small to be alive. . . . 
All those worlds . . . spewed like fire-dust . . . 
and someone big behind 'em. It frightens me 
sometimes. I got it again when the flip-flap 
lifted me up. Like a giant . . • holdin' me. 
Ever read Gulliver?" 

"No,"saidBiU. 

" Good book. Then there 's the mountain rail- 
way. I spent a frightful lot there last summer. 
Gorgeous sensation, like death without dyin'. 
Sort of chuck yourself into eternity without 
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breakin' your neck. Funny how mad people are 
gettin' on sensations. Fljdn', for instance. Ever 
seen an aeroplane?" 

"No." 

" Funny thing. Like a khaki beetle. Sprawlin* 
all over the place, clumsy as sin, till the motor gets 
goin' and she's fiyin' like a bird. Then she's 
more graceful than anythin' made by man. 
Remember seein' a balloon when I was a kid and 
not believin' my nurse when she told me there were 
people in it. Thought it was a toy one. Funny 
thing perspective, and all that. If we could 
change our focus sometimes, we *d see visions. 
Suppose we could pull colours in and out, and 
shadows and lights and things, like organ stops. 
Slide a hill in a bit nearer, push back a foreground. 
Wonder if the view from our bedroom window 
would change into a great face — ^grinnin' ... or a 
hand — ^holdin' things. Ever seen any statues?" 

''Some." 

"There 's one called ' The Hand of God.* Great 
hand clutchin' a lump of mud, with men and women 
and things beginnin* to stick out of it. Fine thing. 
By Rodin. French, you know. Play any games? 
Cricket?" 

"No." 

"Footer?" 
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" Sometimes. " 

" Good game. Too much professionalism in it, 
though. Bad thing, professionalism. Like pajdn* 
people to do Sandow for you every momin*. 
Slack, you know. You look pretty fit. Been in 
the coimtry?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"Brixham." 

"By Jove, I know Brixham! Nice place, isn't 
it ? Fancy your comin' from Brixham. Bom near 
there, I was. Place called Paignton. " (A vision 
flashed to Bill of bathers going home with towels 
round their necks.) "Jolly place. World's extraor- 
dinarily small, really, isn't it? Someone I 
know was engaging a maid in Australia, and it 
turned out that her father was our postman in 
Devonshire. Rummy thing! Rotten life, a post- 
man's. Yet I don't know. Plenty of time for 
reflectin' on things. Ought to be a lot of poets 
among 'em. Ploughboy poets are the commonest 
things goin'. Don't remember hearin' of a post- 
man poet, though, do you?" 

"No." 

"Don't think there can be any. Do you like 
poetry?" 

"Dunno." 
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"DiflBcult stuff, unless you love it. Acquired 
taste. What work d' you do?" 

"Nothin*." 

"Lucky man. I teach, you know. In a school — . 
Here's the Vicar." 

He took a long breath, as though to reinforce 
himself. 

Mr. Larbey came across the room. 

"Good-evening, Bill," he said. "Glad you 
came up, but the morning 's my time for business. " 

"Please — ," said Bill, "please, they've copped 
farver. " 

"Prison? What for?" 

'Sneakin' joolry." 

'Got anything in the house for to-night?" 

"Yessir." 

"Come up to-morrow. I 'U get you that job. 
Good-night." 

He ushered Bill out, and came back smiling. 

"What did you make of him, Jimmy?" he asked. 

"Nice chap. We talked a terrific lot. From 
death to aeroplanes. " 

"Not so far apart, are they?" 

"I s'pose not. We touched on postmen and 
snakes and statues, too, though. " 

"Fluent chap, eh?" 

" Oh, frightfully. And why are you smilin' ? " 
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''Such a good thing that rat of a father is out of 
the way. It'll give me a chance with the boy. 
And do the man good, too. Keep his skin clean 
and stop him drinking. All things work together 
for good, Jimmy. *' 

''YouoldPangloss!" 

"Don't mix Voltaire up with the New Testa- 
ment. You're too catholic, Jimmy." 

" Impossible. " 

"Then you're too vague and wandering and 
inefficient. Bit of a dilettante, aren't you?" 

" S'pose so. Got any drinks goin' ? " 

"Words, words, words. You babble yourself 
dry and then drink yourself moist again. The 
eternal cycle of Jacobean loquacity. " 

" I say, that 's rather good. " 

"A poor thing, but mine own. " 

"When are the other blighters goin'?" 

"My dear James. They're just getting into 
swing. Old Terence is sitting on Tariflf Reform. 
We talk a great deal too much, come to think of it. " 

"I don't know. One must express oneself, or 
btirst." 

"But we burble so. Now, you. You remind 
me of a toy steam-engine with the whistle-valve 
permanently open. Your life can't have much 
driving power." 
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"Thanks." 

"Oh, we can't insult each other. Don't you 
agree?" 

"Did you ever know anyone to agree with a 
remark which pricked his vanity?" 

"You have n't got much vanity, have you?" 

"Pair amoimt. I pose as a man who never 
poses. But I 'm really sorry you think my whistle- 
valve interferes with the rest of the machinery. " 

"I'm not sure. I can't make up my mind 
whether it 's better to be dimib or sick. There 's 
such a liUer of language about you. Don't your 
thoughts find life a bit breathless?" 

" Why should n't they be breathless? I used to 
think breathlessness tmhealthy. It's the only 
healthy thing left in dviUsation. " 

"That's a remark made for eflEect. It means 
nothing whatsoever. " 

"You're very rude to-night. I'll explain. I 
knew two people, once, who rested amid the 
turmoil of a hustling world. Two old people 
they were, in the New Forest. Never seen a 
motor or a train or anythin' civilised. Beautiftd 
sotds, you think, nurtured in peace. Sound of 
wings and that sort of thing. Not a bit of it. 
Pussy old devils they were, savin' your presence, 
fussy old idiots, who slobbered about their livers 
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and wept bitter if the potatoes were n't oooked to 
a turn. Healthy thing, civiKsation, and hustling, 
and breathlessness. Keeps us young. " 

"But think of the words that are wasted every 
day. Think of the millions of people who talk 
nonsense every minute of the day. Awftd waste, 
is n*t it? And there are some people who simply 
go through life without ever being able to say what 
they mean. " 

" Not as bad as that, surely? " 

"There are, really. People who must struggle 
for self-expression, struggle in the dark, and only 
achieve animal noises, monosyllables, cries. It 's 
terrible, Jimmy. Think of how many ordinary 
people you and I have known who may have been 
seething with thought, simply seething. 'And with 
no language but a cry.' How they must hate your 
old whistle-valve!" 

"Very few of them, I shotdd imagine. We all 
know how to talk, surely. " 

"We! It 's all very well for you and Bill, with 
your mutual floods of loquacity. But there must 
be others. . • • ' 



CHAPTER IX 

THE INDIGNITY OF LABOUR 

IN that darkness of early morning which is com- 
* posed of innumerable points of grey light (as 
though one saw things through a haze of soda- 
water), Bill dressed and yawned. He was excited, 
and at his age excitement is a very pleasant sen- 
sation. Somewhere in the fresh morning there 
waited an adventure for him, the adventure of work. 
For, two days after that breathless evening with the 
Conversation Club, Mr. Larbey had sent a message 
to say that the job at the match factory was almost 
a certainty if he presented himself there at a 
quarter to five and mentioned the name of his 
patron. Now, in the world of Bill, to earn one's 
living by the sweat of one's brow was xmdoubtedly 
the exception rather than the rule. Knavery and 
a species of charity drainage accounted for the 
existence of the majority of his acquaintances in 
Bright Avenue, though a few of them possessed 
hand-barrows wherewith they hawked penny toys 

or fruit or second-hand weekly illustrated papers 
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tied into dingy btindles and stiitable for reading in 
bed on Sundays. It is true that when the chemical 
factory was running, knavery and the charity 
drainage ceased more or less mechanically, and the 
steam siren called unto Bright Avenue, which 
went forth at its bidding to do work with a heavy 
but conscientious regularity. But then the chem- 
ical factory was not often running, and in the 
widening gaps between its hours of activity Bright 
Avenue did not move a field after strange works, 
save when it smoked tobacco (won from mysteri- 
ous sotirces) and spat prodigiously in the region of 
the docks, thereby offering itself for hire to all 
passers-by. It regarded such of its sons as won a 
pittance from the hard gods ruling the outer 
world, with mingled respect and resentment. 
The respect was largely xmconsdous, and the 
resentment slept until offence called it forth, when 
the gossips buzzed out their envy in abuse so 
mutually pleasing as to wreck new bonds of friend- 
ship between a dozen hesitating enemies. 

Bill knew of the respect, and chose to ignore the 
resentment. For several days he had faced the 
prospect of earning his own living, of being an 
independent and manly person, with his own 
definite place in the world. It was always his 
habit to see visions, and he had seen himself 
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working with energy and enthusiasm, shaping 
each separate match with the graceftd skill of a 
sculptor, marching home with a firm step and a 
knowledge of worth in the poise of his head, sitting 
over a paper and a pipe in his shirt sleeves, after 
tea, or "messing about the garden." For there 
was to be a garden — and a wife. The garden he 
saw as a vague back-yard place of perennial roses 
and sunsets, the wife as a certain ugly girl of his 
acquaintance, "chaffing" him as he did things to 
flower-pots. For I have to tell you that Bill was 
in love. 

' Out of a muddle of language and emotion and 
inconsequent action, I wotdd have him emerge at 
this time ugly and futile, a squat, tousle-headed, 
large-mouthed boy, with a sullen expression and 
protruding ears. Only his eyes retained some ves- 
tige of the divine expectancy common to all 
children. They were wide and very clear, and 
slightly puzzled in their directness, the sort of 
eyes that a woman calls "good," disconcertingly 
inquisitive, searching, transparent. Bill was not 
good. I have already observed that his morality 
was crystallised about the policeman, which means 
that it was not precisely morality. He considered 
a man effeminate who chose virtue in preference 
to safe vice. I am aware that in this he echoed 
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the sentiment of the larger majority of mankind, 
but he carried opinions into daily action, which the 
larger majority of mankind does not do. I mean 
that he stole freely, lied when lying was profitable, 
swore foully, and was beginning to drink strong 
drink. His other vices were for the most part 
dependent on these cardinals. The facts of sex 
were as familiar to him as birth and death, and 
offered few allurements, because he had not been 
taught to consider them alluring. You would not 
agree with me if you had seen him sometimes in the 
streets roimd Bright Avenue, unless you are an 
imderstanding person, in which case you would 
feel pity for blind nature, groping against opposing 
walls and mountains. For in spring and summer 
dusks, when violet shadows filled the distances of 
Bright Avenue, and high and high above the roofs 
little clouds went by. Bill would prowl round 
comers seeking love. And he would touch the 
hem of its garment sometimes, because sometimes 
the dusk veiled all squalor and lent it a mysterious 
beauty of its own, and from the anaemic sickliness 
of the girls he knew would break a warm and subtle 
divinity, beckoning to him mysteriously. He wotdd 
walk aimlessly past a closed shop door and hear 
coughs and giggles in its recesses. Investigation 
might reveal a total stranger, or it might reveal 
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Lily Carfax, whom he lorvred. She was a sloping- 
shotildered and astonishingly thin girl of about 
sixteen, with a pale yellow complexion and one 
front tooth. She worked all day in a small dress- 
maker's workroom, and at night came out like 
a pale moth and beat her wings madly under the 
stars. Her thin body was intensely alive with a 
strange, passionate lust for energy and movement. 
A devil of mischief grinned behind her sharp 
eyes and pulled her mouth awry when she encoun- 
tered her fellows. Her laugh was a screaming 
crescendo, and her husky voice cotdd roar out 
mordant repartee or ecstatic fluency of oaths with 
an energy which appalled one. She was almost 
horribly alive — like an eel beneath one's boot, or a 
cornered rat — a shock of life, pulsing, moving with 
it, one twisted, vibrant muscle all pregnant with 

Iv. • • • 

Bill's love for her took the form of slaps in the 
face, thumps on the back, hoarse laughter, chalk- 
scribbles on walls, shrieks of ^*Gow on with you!" 
and the like. And sometimes it took the form of 
subtler relationship, when emotion had touched 
both of them, or fatigue, or even hxmger. 

Their loud exchange of repartee would sub- 
side gradually as they walked home, or stood 
and watched a fight, or looked together into 
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shop windows. They would grow qtiiet and touch 
each other thriUingly, and silence would lay a 
benediction on their tired heads. 

" Bill, " she said once, " Bill, ain't it? Don't you 
never fed — sort of sad?** 

Bill stared and nodded. 

"We ain't got nuflBn' in front of us, some'ow," 
she went on vaguely. "When we — ^we die, like. 
Wass gowin' to *appen, Bill?" 

He shook his head. There was a silence. 

" I 'm awftd bad, Bill, " she whispered. 

"You ain't," he said gruffly. 

"I am, Bill." Her voice was shaking. In the 
dim light he saw her face as a dusky paleness, very 
sad and desirable. "Oh, Bill!" she broke out 
suddenly, with a sob cutting across her hoarse 
voice, " you '11 alwiz be a pal, wow n't you, wow n't 
you, dear?" 

Her god put his arms about her then and kissed 
her lips with a chivalrous passion and a knightly 
kindliness of protection. He said nothing. But 
a choking at his throat hurt and pleased him to- 
gether, and he knew the rare emotion of tears bom 
of love. 

But religion did not often move her as it did 
then. For the most part she talked of familiar 
littlenesses, of how Sal Emden had told her chap 
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what she thought of his stinginess, of how Liz 
Fielding had got a collarette give her by someone, 
and how the rent collector was gettin' narsty. 
Her conversation was interlarded with such 
prefaces as "I sez to *im" and "She sez to me," 
and referred largely to previous duologues with 
enemies, reproduced verbatim. 

On Bill's departure to Brixham she had cheer- 
fully "taken up" with another yoimg man, whom 
she cheerfully dropped when Bill returned. 

So much for his education, which was supple- 
mented by the board school, where he had learned 
how to add up large sums of money and draw 
smudgy sectional diagrams of plants. 

I have digressed, because the thought of Lily 
Carfax was with him on that grey morning, and 
because that same morning stood out clear and 
cardinal from the confusion of crowded personali- 
ties and breathless voices which was his life. He 
saw her as he dressed, incredibly pale and narrow- 
chested, gap-toothed, merry, astonishingly restless, 
and found in her that audience which is the hidden 
inspiration of so much of humanity. She was the 
one spectator who would approve his success, 
because she had sympathy for his failures; who 
would admire, because she knew him through and 
through, and was aware that in all his being there 
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was little worthy of admiration. Somehow the 
knowledge of her wisdom concerning him put the 
crown on his love. She knew his limitations, and 
all fine things he might accomplish would be to the 
good in her eyes. 

He saw his new, strenuous life springing from 
those roots, the roots of inefficiency and flabbiness 
and lazy aimlessness. And he knew that it would 
never spring from Mr. Larbey's trust in his ability, 
because deep in his heart he was shamefully aware 
that that trust was misplaced. 

So those two thoughts filled his mind and up- 
lifted him wonderfully as he dressed. 

It was the work which was to dignify things, the 
daily and regular toil setting a crown on his young 
manhood. He was exultant with the thought of 
himself at home amid whirring machinery, of 
himself directing things, adroit, balanced; of him- 
self doing something tangible, palpable, finished, 
thrillingly complete. And all his dissatisfaction 
had vanished. He was too young and too natiu-al to 
be exhaustively self -analytic, and he did not know 
that he had been vaguely irritated and annoyed 
and siu-ly since he had left Brixham. He only knew 
that the world had grown lighter with the prospect 
of work, of his possessing the ability to harness 
straying desires to a skilled and studied action. . . • 
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Moreover, of all the godlike poses of humanity 
there is none so near perfection as that of calmness 
amid chaos, of a statue above running water, of a 
policeman in a riot of traffic. And over and over 
again that vision came to him of a qtiiet man 
quietly directing a colossal muddle of whirring 
machinery, a master ruling fevered slaves. 

It was with him when he went out into the un- 
familiar blue-grey of an empty Bright Avenue; 
when he could let the ring of his own steps echo 
proudly down deserted vistas of stony-eyed houses 
and shops; when he stood at last outside the tall 
gates of the factory. Excitement had called him 
far too early, and Bright Avenue was a land where 
clocks were not, so he waited in the growing 
light and saw his vision take shape, and become 
complete in detail — even to the colour of his fore- 
man's tie. 

Presently there was a clatter, and the great doors 
swimg slowly open. A red-haired man in an apron 
appeared, yawning and rubbing his hands. He 
made jocose overtures to Bill, pulling pieces of 
straw from his hair and absently collecting them 
into a neat bundle as he spoke. 

"'Ullo, me lord!" said he. "Up early, ain't 
yer?" 

Bill smiled, and advanced rather awkwardly. 
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The red-haired man started back in intense alarm 
and fell into an attitude of self-defence. 

"Don't 'it me, sir!" he said from beneath his 
elbow. "I won't do it again, sir." 

Bill's smile wavered. He was slightly puzzled. 

" Please, I 've come about a job, " he said. 

The red-haired man bowed low and stood 
aside. 

"The noo manager, I presoom?" he inquired 
politely. "This way, me lord! Regret that the 
factory ain't decorated nor a red carpet down, 
but we was n't aware as 'ow " 

"Mr. Larbey — ," interrupted Bill. 

The red-haired man resumed the perpendicular. 

"'Oo?" he said. 

" Mr. Larbey. He sent me about a job. This 
is Filson & Pearce, ain't it?" 

"Right. So you're Larbey 's kid, are you? 
Good sort 'e is, ain't 'e?" 

"The parson?" said Bill, a little ashamed of his 
acquaintance. " 'E 's awright. " 

The work-people were beginning to arrive, and 
the red-haired man, who had become suddenly 
sane, led Bill across the yard to a glass sentry-box, 
where a thick-set little man, with a moustache 
like a shaving-brush, was making pencil marks on 
a sheet of paper. 
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"Lad come, Mr. Young, sir," said the red- 
haired man. "Name of?" 

"Wilder," said BiU. 

" Name of Wilder, Mr. Young, sir. Sent by the 
Reverend Mr. Larbey. Wants a job. " 

The man with the moustache came mysteriously 
out of the sentry-box and looked Bill up and down. 
He shook his head slowly, pushing the shaving- 
brush up till it fringed his nose. He said nothing. 

**Beggin' your pardon, Mr. Young, sir," said 
the red-haired man, "but they are a lad short in 
one of the dippin' rooms. " 

"Take 'm round," said Mr. Young, lowering 
the shaving-brush. "Seven shillings a week," 
he added absently, with his back turned. 

"You've done it!" said the red-haired man. 
" You Ve got it ! Nice easy job, too. Come 'long." 

After wandering amid a muddle of giant machin- 
ery, they passed a lift loaded with strange devices, 
which his guide spoke of as "rolled belts of waxed 
splints, " and came out into a warm and pungent 
atmosphere, where men sat at slab-topped counters 
before strange, moving blades. 

"They slabs," said the red-haired man, "is 'ot. 
See the headin' stuff? You watch. " 

The moving blades slapped long smears of the 
wet composition across the slabs, the men seized 
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them again and scraped the smears thin and smooth, 
then the bristling ends of the rolled belts were 
dipped, and the bundles hung up to dry. Slish I 
The moving blades came down again, the smears 
were scraped thin, the splints dipped and hung up 
to dry. It was fascinatingly eternal. 

"Now, that's your job, see?" said the red- 
haired man. "You stands there, by a slab, and 
'angs up the coils to dry. That's all. You 
gotter be slippy, though. When 'e dips, you takes 
the coa, 'angs it up, and 's ready for the nex'. 
See? 'Ere 's your man. " 

He turned to one of the slabs, where a black- 
haired, sullen-mouthed man with a yellow skin and 
broad, broken-nailed fingers was settling to work. 

" Noo boy, Alf , " said the red-haired man. 

Alf regarded them both dispassionately. 

"Watcher called?" he asked. 

"Bill Wilder." 

"Know what you gotter do?" 

"'Ang up they rolls to dry, when you dipped 
em. 

^'And a foo other things. Make yerself useful. 
See?" 

Bill looked at his dull face, with its straggling 
moustache and petulantly creased forehead. He 
was a little afraid as he nodded. 
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"Then I'll leave you, me lord," said the red- 
haired man. "Do what Alf tells you. So long, 
Alf." 

The sullen man nodded, and turned to Bill. 

"Take yer coat off and git an apron," he said. 
"Over there." 

Bill came back equipped. 

"Now!" said Alf. 

The blade swung across its frame and slapped 
the composition down; swtmg back under the 
man's trained hand and left a thin layer, level as a 
billiard table. The first coil came into Bill's 
hands, a precious charge, not to be mishandled. 
He hung it up delicately. 

"Too slow," said Alf. "You must do it quick 
as I do." 

So they went on for hours, the man dipping, the 
boy seizing the coils and hanging them up, till he 
felt dizzy with the sick eternity of it. Alf spoke 
no word. He sat intent on work that must have 
been entirely mechanical, that could not have 
been performed tmless it was performed half 
unconsciously. His dull eyes, under frowning 
brows, stared in front of him, as though fixed so 
by some hypnotic magic. He was a machine, a 
machine with its heart-spring, its little noiseless 
motive-engine hidden cunningly in dim recesses. 
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Bill hated him passionately long before the bell 
rang which relaxed the steady glare of his eyes and 
the torturing precision of his fingers, moving, 
torn-nailed, to ftilfil tasks unbeautiful; hated his 
thick bullet-head and the deep creases which 
scarred his cheeks from nostril to mouth; hated 
his soul, his mind, the core of him, his sullen 
complaisance, the offensive stagnation of his 
attitude; above all, hated his sniff, with its ineffec- 
tive hoisting of nose and cheek, regular as the 
ticking of a dock. . . . 

He was startled when Alf spoke to him. 

''Where d' yer live?" said Alf. 

Bill explained. His taskmaster nodded, with- 
out raising his eyes. 

"Socialist?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

" Dunno what it is. " 

" It 's— it 's— it 's like this. " He pointed to the 
uneven smears and hills and valleys of composition, 
and swept them suddenly into a thin equality. 

" Like that, " he said, without emotion. Yet the 
guillotine did many a day's grisly work for a tithe 
of the hatred that moved him as he spoke. 

"Pay you well?" ventured Bill. 

The nod again. 
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"Good people to work under, ain't they?'* 

"Best in London." 

"All the same," said Bill to himself, "some- 
thin' 's wrong. Somethin' 's wrong — some'ow. " 

He looked roimd him. The other men seemed 
cheerful and contented. Two of them were 
indulging in a species of repartee. 

"Oh, you,'' said one, "you gotter face like a — 
like a motor *bas." 

"Sime to you," said his neighbour, amid 
laughter. 

Alf's voice broke into his meditations. 

"Bin away anywhere?" he said. 

"Yes, why?" 

"You're brown like, and there's freckles. 
Where you bin?" 

"Brixham . . . on the sea. ..." 

The broken-nailed hand never wavered in its 
steady utility. 

" I bin on the sea . . . once . . . when I was a 
kid," said Alf. 

And so the morning passed. The room where 
they worked was high and airy, and through the 
open windows there came to Bill impressions of 
crowded life, moving in the simlight; the rattle of 
cart-wheels, whistles, shouts, the "plack-plack" 
of horses' hoofs, the barking of dogs, laughter and 
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voices and footsteps, dawdling or hurrying, a hot 
shiver of air above the slanted sunlight on the 
walls, and, when the breeze took notice of their 
windows, faint, suggestive under-currents of dis- 
tant activities, linking the near traffic to far mazes 
of moving humanity. And Bill was out of it all. 
The work which was to dignify things, which 
meant herculean labotirs under the eyes of 
approving gods, was this — ^the hanging up of wet 
things to dry. Week after week, year after year, 
it meant that, the hanging up of wet things to dry. 
In time he might grow used to the monotony and 
be content to learn other monotonies, as the men 
around him had done, but he doubted it, because 
Fate had set him to jostle elbows with Alf , and Alf 
was not content. Doubtless the sea had done 
that for Alf, had spread itself, silver and blue, 
before his tired eyes, when they should have had 
no concern but a moving blade and a slab; had 
whispered little memories of grey wastes torn into 
white by the wind; of great smears of purple and 
green across its distances when wind and sun 
together splashed at its giant canvas with dripping 
brushes; of silent fields of pearl, almost invisible 
except where the reflections of masts and hulls 
flaked them with dove-grey shadow. Doubtless, 
thought Bill, these visions had come to him and 
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would continue to come through year after year 
of unprofitable and barren energy. 

But again the voice of Alf cut across his wander- 
ing thoughts. 

"Ever bin to Bristol?" he said. 

"No. On'y in the train." 

"Used ter live there. Gran' place, Bristol. 
Used ter go up on a tram to the downs at Clifton 
every Saturday. Gran' place." Out of his sud- 
den enthusiasm grew another wilderness of silence. 

So it was not the sea, after all. It was the big 
city, too much like home to be of interest, the dty 
of muddled roofs and belching chimneys, and a far 
wisp of bridge flung across a gorge; it was all that 
crowded smokiness which made Atf's labour a 
winter of discontent. 

" There was a street, " said Alf to his finger-ends, 
" called Castle Street, where we used to walk up an' 
down, at nights. Scores of us. Just walk up an* 
down and — ^laugh — ^and fool round, like. Men 
an' girls. " 

He relapsed into silence again, but the frown 
never left his face. 



CHAPTER X 

bill's stomach 

A LREADY by six o'clock that night Bill had 
^* become part of that complex and busy 
bewilderment about him which he had at first 
regarded as a terrible mind excluding him from 
the insanity of its fixed purpose, ignoring his 
futility, yet somehow crushing him with its fevered 
solemnity of toil. Already he was a little part of a 
machine, hammered into utility by a giant mo- 
notony of will, his rough angles filed and thumped 
till he was ntmib with the pain of their levelling, 
the child in him bruised and aching and thirsty. 

When the bell sounded, Alf wiped his hands 
against his trousers and stood stifily on his feet, 
as though a little unused to the idea of possessing 
feet at all. 

"Good-night," he said, without looking at Bill. 

"Good-night," said Bill. The machine had 
stopped. Like some colossal gun, it had fired 
its last shot at the fairies, at divine inconsequence, 
at the gurgling folly of fat babies, and all the 
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laughing littleness in humanity, and was dis- 
charging its spent cartridges, spewing them 
contemptuously over wet pavements and along 
rain-washed streets, as being things of no mo- 
ment when emptied of their energy. 

Bill was utteriy weary as he went home. He 
who for solid hours had felt his muscles tearing 
with the strain of tugging at brine-sodden ropes, 
and been actually fresh at the end of it, was con- 
scious now of a weariness that had sucked all his 
vitality from him, and left him only a desire for 
rest and darkness and silence. 

He walked as he had seen tramps walk the dusty 
high-roads in summer, with bent knees and a con- 
sciousness of arms and feet, fixing his mind's eye 
on the ends of streets, on lamp-posts, on detached 
buildings ahead of him, the attainment and passing 
of which were the attainment and passing of 
landmarks in a desert of eternity. 

To meet his spiritless steps came the ghosts of 
those that had echoed to the promise of his pass- 
ing at dawn, jubilant and alive, suggestive of the 
nascent defiance of spring. 

Their presence hurt him with the self-pity that 
comes from broken illusions. He was a crushed 
and tearful thing when he reached home, he who 
had been a demi-god that morning. 
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He fotind his mother standing amid chaos, a 
monimient of Futility. 

The table was heaped with the accumulated 
rubbish of many years, gathered from the four 
comers of the room, and piled haphazard on the 
only flat surface available. For Mrs. Wilder had 
been "tidying up." 

She had waked that morning to a rare loneliness, 
and eaten her food in a silence that wrapped her 
about as with an arm. Flat-chested, wild-haired, 
starved, filthy, incredibly lacking in vitality, with 
dead eyes and a dead skin, she had sat there and 
munched alone, like a madman's dream of woman. 
And against her background of silence, broken 
words and scenes had showed themselves to her, 
past happenings, the tastes of food, voices. . . . 

She thought of a skirt Mrs. Emmons had bought 
second-hand, of a sore on young Fred's knee, of her 
husband in prison, of Bill, of the little parson. 

"Could n't you — ^tidy up a bit?" said the sure, 
anxious voice. Her eyes tried to see the room 
tidied up. The old newspapers could be thrown 
away, the pile of rags — ^and that saucepan lid was 
not really of much use, after all, and it had gone 
rusty. The clothes could be moved. The bit 
of carpet had been ttmneUed and creased in the 
same way now for many months. It might be 
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ftraightened. There were dead ashes, very old 
and grey and dusty, scattered rcmnd the rusted 
fireplace. A splash of grease, the half of a saucer 
under the chair, bits of straw, the wrapper of a 
penny packet of cigarettes, a bottle, the frayed 
end of a rope, burnt matches, a paper bag, a 
backbone of a fish, a button. . . . Some, at 
least, of these might be gathered up and destroyed. 
The mildewed, drooping ends of the wall-paper 
might be torn off, the old, old wisp of muslin at 
the window set less dnmkenly on its hooks. So 
she ruminated, and a vision grew to her of spring 
cleanings, the faint memory of a memory, where 
windows were set wide and dean mats shaken yet 
cleaner under open heaven. 

For many hours that day she nursed this new 
ambition, till it became a potent thing, and sud- 
denly she moved. 

"Before Bill comes 'ome," she said, "I'll do 
it." 

She gathered the newspapers together, and held 
them, a ragged yellow heap, whose breath was 
foul. A spider dropped from them and ran silently 
from sight. 

" Where shall I chuck *em? " she said. 

There were such things as dust-bins, but they 
were not "put out" till morning, when it would 
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mean a visit to the street and the use of a neigh- 
bour's — for her own was no more than another 
memory. Moreover, the back yard was rented 
to a stranger. She put them on the table. The 
stooping had made her head swim, and she sat 
down. "Murder of a woman in Bermondsey," 
said the faded type of the paper at her elbow. 
It was nearly two years old, but she began to 
read it, at first idly, and then with interest. 

It seemed to her that she had read for a few 
moments, when she looked up again. It cost her a 
brave effort to stir herself once more. She spread 
a newspaper in front of the hearth, and tried to 
brush the ashes on to it with her hand. But the 
paper was dry and brittle, and it tore under the 
sweep of her fingers. She fetched another, and 
began again more carefully. The cinders were 
easy to collect, but the ashes crumbled into a 
fine grey dust and refused to be moved with- 
out coaxing. But at last she folded the bulging 
paper into a bag, and stood up. As she looked 
round the room in search of some stdtable resting*^ 
place till morning, the paper burst and spewed 
the ashes over her skirt and on to the floor 
again. 

Very wearily she began again, but the grey dust 
was too fine for her hands, and evaded her. She 
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crumpled the paper up and turned her attention 
to the untidy floor. She picked up the fish-bone, 
the rope-end, the matches. This was better, she 
felt hopefully, and stood up to see the effects of 
her labour. 

The room looked worse than it had looked 
before. She let the fish-bone fall from nerveless 
fingers. The rope-end and the matches followed. 
She was giddy with stooping, and put a hand to her 
eyes. It was all so hopeless. A tear trickled 
slowly between her fingers, and made a channel 
through the grey dust that powdered them. 

Bill came in. 

A tiny internal voice was sobbing in his heart — 
or it may have been his stomach, so co-ordinate are 
flesh and spirit — sobbing with weak fury, break- 
ing into little explosions of petulance. "Damn 
this street!" it had quavered a himdred times on 
his way home. "Oh, damn this street!" His 
face was white with hunger and fatigue, and the 
freckles on it almost startlingly distinct. Again 
and again passers-by going calmly about their 
business had been astonished and annoyed at the 
blaze of sick hatred which had leaped in his eyes 
when the pavement traffic had brought them 
face to face, and barred his progress. 

And now that he was at home the same nausea 
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seized him like an aching coldness deep within him, 
as though he had bitten hard on icy steel, and 
broken his teeth with the Uting. . . . 

He sat down and looked at his boots. An old, 
deep-planted instinct bade him keep silent, an 
instinct which said, "Thou shalt honour thy 
mother, •• not because he loved or feared her, or 
had reasoned for himself that the mere pains of 
his birth held him her creditor beyond the grave, 
not indeed for any reason whatever but a faint 
stirring of restraint, a ghost of self-control, telling 
him that if he spoke at all he would speak things 
unseemly. 

"Well?" she said. She kept her back to him, 
lest he should see the weakness of her tears. He 
looked at her broodingly, but said nothing. " 'Ow 
d' you get on?" Somehow, a sob caught itself in 
the words and shook them dangerously. 

" Cryin', " said Bill to himself. " The fool ! the 
fool!" 

She turned roimd. Her face was ridiculously 
streaked with ash-dust and tears. He stared at 
it brazenly. 

"Bill," she said, "'ow d' you get on?" 

"Awright." 

"Bidden you like it?" 

"Oh! it was awright." 
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''But, wass the matter, then? Bill, you looks 
bad." 

"The fool! the fod!" said that mad, hungry 
voice within him, 

" Oh ! / 'm awright, " he said aloud, 

"You ain't, Bill. There's somethin'— ." She 
put her hand on his head. 

"Oh — !" He stopped in time and looked 
fixedly at his boots. 

"Tell me," she insisted. 

"Oh, blast you!" said Bill suddenly. She 
started from him as though the ragged mop of 
hair beneath her hand was alive with snakes. 

"Bill ?" 

"Can't you leave a bloke alone? What 'ave 
I got to do wiv you? You 're such a fool/*' His 
voice shook into faint laughter on that terrible 
word, a laughter that frightened both of them. 

"You mess so! Everyone seems to mess to-day. 
Look at that table— all " 

He flung out a hand and sent it flying. The 
rubbish on it slid drunkenly into a heap, and 
the table sprawled above it — ^its legs pointing to 
the ceiling. 

"Wass up with the place?" said Bill. "The 
things is like devils — ^they grins at you. Look 
at *em, all lyin' about and sort of staring. They 're 
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always in the way, and always wrong, somehow. 
Why can't we live in a place that don't grin at us, 
drunk-like?" 

He sobbed suddenly and with anger. Sitting 
there, with his head bowed almost to his knees, he 
let the storm shake and tear him. His whole 
body grew tense and vibrant with the agony of his 
tears, his terrible and inconsequent passion. 

Presently the first violence spent itself. His 
sobs became little shudders of grief. 

There was a silence. 

When he looked up he saw his mother standing 
against the wall, far from him, facing him. She was 
very white and ill-looking, and her eyes watched 
him with fear and pain. He sniffed and looked 
away from her. Then he stood up, and went to 
the door. She did not move. 

"Goin' out," he said gruffly. 

Still she made no movement, said nothing. She 
stood there wide-eyed and repulsive, a thin, 
bloodless, ragged, dirty woman — alone. 

He went out supperless rather than endure her 
presence, and shut the door — Cleaving her alone. 

His longing had changed its course. The 
desire for food, like all desires, can overshoot itself 
and become repugnance. He was no longer 
hungry, only sick and a little frightened, and he 
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wished for friendliness, for something to hold him 
and for him to hold. Somewhere in the city, imder 
the piirples and violets and amethysts of evening, 
among men's cheery pathos of street lights (which 
began to smile bravely under the scornful stars), 
within the tangled muddle of smoked shrines 
builded to a million secret gods — somewhere in 
this thing called a dty, his mate was ready for him, 
the one mind deliberately conscious of his existence, 
the one spirit reaching dumb hands towards him, 
holding him with a touch that to him was prayer, 
consciously transfiguring his imperfections. He 
moved to her through an undergrowth of streets. 
Even before he saw her, that high, whinnying 
giggle reached him. 

"'Ere's Bill!" said a voice. 

"Cam on, Bill," sang Lily; then, as she caught 
sight of him, "Lor', 'e's got the 'ump!" 

She was surrounded by her fellow-moths — girls 
in evening dress (the evening dress of a girl in 
Bill's world is a white apron over the working 
dress), and youths like himself, pale from the day's 
toil, but wonderfully alive when one knew that 
somewhere behind the shut, iron-lidded eyes of half 
a score of factories there slept the ghosts of their 
morning's vitality. There was a scream of 
laughter at the thought of Bill having the 'tamp. 
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They had it themselves, sometimes, but if they 
had dared to remember past moods and dwell 
elsewhere than in the present, London would 
need a dozen new cemeteries within the year. 
They laughed in a most vulgar and whole-hearted 
fashion, holding each other and gurgling helplessly 
before the haggard solemnity of their comrade. 

"Lil,"saidhe. 

She stopped giggling, and looked motherly. 
Then she shook him, gently, but with firmness. 

"Wike up, old sport!" she said hoarsely ; "wass 
the trouble?" She smiled into his eyes. Her 
solitary front tooth gleamed palely from her pale 
gums. He could feel her arm against his, hard 
and rigid, and warm with defiant life. Later, when 
he was a man, and had seen mankind, he was 
destined to look back upon such evenings as this, 
and be utterly amazed at a vitality which could 
burst its naked strength through persistent 
shackles, and stand panting and free before men. 

" Lil, " he said again, "less get away from these 
fools. I wanter talk to yer. " 

"Cam on, then." She hooked her arm into 
his, and half pushed, half pulled him away, hurling 
salted farewells over her shoulder as she went. 

"You'd 'ave the bloomin* 'tunp, Joe Walters," 
she screamed finally, "if you 'ad to take me out 
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evenings. I make my bloke treat me. I ain't 
like your Rosey — ^fairly payirC yer for a kiss. " 

A bellow of laughter greeted this caricature, 
Joe's Rosey paled with fury, but her tormentor was 
out of earshot before she could frame personalities 
sufficiently venomous to be eflfective. 

^'Nah, then," said Lil, "what the blazes 
is up?" 

She expected him to say "dunno," and exhibit 
a mute desire to be " cuddled, " for never in all her 
knowledge of him had he been able to explain, or 
even name, a mood. But he did not say " dunno, " 
and he did not keep eloquently silent. 

" Lil, " he said, *' I 'm frightened. There 's some- 
thin' big twists me all wrong. I swear there is. 
Somethin' big. It was all right afore I went to 
Brixham, I never knowed that things was . . • 
different, like. I mean, I thought it was all, all 
right, and some'ow everythin' 's gom crooked 
now. I — I bin cheekin' me mawer. " 

"Ain't nothink in that. Lord, / give my " 

"But this is different. I fair cxirsed 'er. I 
could 'a' killed 'er, easy. An' I feels the same 
when farver's 'ome. They ain't the same as 
when I went away. They 're different. And then, 
this yer factory I bin workin' in " 

"Pilsonan' Pearce? Why, they 're the best " 
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'' I know all abaht that. But I — ^the work fair 
killed me to-day." 

"Killed yer? Lord, an* what abaht mine? 
Free times as *ard, any bloomin' day. " 

"I dessay it is, but — oh, I can't tell you — 
I dunno — ^it's somethin* big, twists things 
wrong. • . . 

"Does it twist me, Bill?" she asked with a 
guffaw, and a friendly shake of his arm. 

"A bit," he said gravely. "You was diflfer'nt 
when I come back. I noticed things abaht 
you. ..." 

She laughed hoarsely, and with entire incompre- 
hension. 

"You are a rum 'im. Bill!" she said. "Less go 
and see a picture show. Got any chink? " 

"No." 

" I '11 pay, then. Come on. " 

She was beginning to be a little frightened at 
his gravity, and she shook his arm, and laughed 
again to reassure herself. He drew away from 
her. 

"You don't understand/' he said. "I come to 
tell you things, and you laugh. I 'm sort of fright- 
ened, I tell you. I hates everything, everything. 
It 'sail so dirty and muddled. I can't tell you . . . 
I wish • • •" 
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He seemed to grope for things. And she laughed 
again — a high, nervous, whinnying giggle. 

He stood still and caught his breath, turned 
savagely on her, and pulled himself up in time. 
When he began to speak again, his voice shook a 
little. 

" La, " he said, ** I *m lonely. There 's no one to 
tell things to. I wish you 'd understand. Don't 
you never feel someone 's sort of sittin^ on you, 
sneerin', an' makin' everythin' bad. I want — ." 
He paused, and in the pause Lil made up her mind. 
This was going too far. Bill needed shaking from 
his humours. 

"—A drink?" she giggled. 

Bill simply turned and left her. She stood still, 
and shrugged her incredibly thin shoulders. The 
laughter that is never far from the grimmest of 
London's children, the laughter that is inconse- 
quent and elfin, and drawn from subtle and dis- 
guised sources, bubbled afresh within her. 

"Por rold Bill!" she said; "somethink wrong 
with 'is stimMnick." 

Her front tooth gleamed bravely out again. 
Bill was turning a comer where there was a street- 
lamp. He looked somehow smaller than usual, 
and he walked lamely. Already a whole street 
lay between them. 



CHAPTER XI 

BILL WANTS SOMETHING 

/^F course it was his stummick! Yet, still, he 
^-^ woiild not leam that understanding is the 
rarest thing on earth, that if he groped throughout 
the universe he might not find a heartful. He 
went on stubbornly through the night, seeking it. 
And since his mother knew it not, and even his 
love giggled above its ashes, he turned to his own 
sex. He went to the lodging-house where Clement 
lived, prepared to pour out his soul before that 
pallid fugitive from oppression. But Clement's 
landlady informed him with a sort of add detach- 
ment that the yoimg man was out, and shut the 
door in his face. He was getting to know Clement's 
hatmts by this time, and he found him in a little 
eating-shop where they displayed steaming messes 
in the window, gravies and wet potatoes and sau- 
sages and a species of rissole known as "fagots" 
("pig's innerds," Bill explained to me once, with 
his air of melancholy gusto). 

Clement sat at a table whose doth was ringed 
II i6i 
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and crescented with old gravy stains. A soent of 
fat encircled him. He was eating wolfishly, and 
above his piled plate, with its suggestions of full- 
blooded appetite, his face seemed paler and more 
pimpled than ever. His greeting was not cordial, 
and Bill noticed it. 

"Hollo!" said Qement. "What you want?" 

"You," said Bill. 

They smiled. And suddenly Bill put his hand 
out and touched the other's sleeve. 

" I 'm lonely, " he said. A wave of emotion was 
sweeping him away. He did not know that he was 
almost starving, and that the steaming atmosphere 
of the room was going to his head. He did not 
know that of their two spirits his own had been 
shaking wings set most marvellously free from 
shackles of digestion, while Clement shut leaden 
eyes and smiled fatuously at the ground. 

" I 'm lonely, " he said. "An' I 'm afraid. " 

Clement's intelligence raised a heavy lid and 
winked through the steam of his food. 

"PoUce?" said Clement. 

"No. Somethin' big . . . God," said Bill in 
jerks, "or the devil." Odd, how often we link 
them! "Twists things. Makes things all wrong. 
I can't do anjrthin'. I can't like anjrthin'. I hate 
my own mawer. I bin cursin' my gal. Work 
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seems like a great fat hell. Sittin' on me. I bin 
cryin\ I tell yer. Cryin\ The 'ole place, London, 
'ome, everywhere ... it 's all wrong, some- 
how . . . it 's all black and grinnin' and dirty. 
It's " 

"Steady, I say," said Clement. He was se- 
riously alarmed. People were looking at them. 
Bill's voice, always hoarse, had become broken and 
tense and terribly earnest. Moreover, his face 
was very pale and drawn, with smears of sweat 
gleaming under his eyes and across the bridge of his 
nose. He was not pleasant to look on. Clement 
decided that something must be done. 

" Look here, " he said, " I 've been wanting to see 
you. I 'm in a mess. Coming to the end of that 
money, you know. If I don't get some sort of a 
job before long, Lord knows what I shall do. I 
say, you do look rotten. Been on the booze, 
haven't you?" 

Bill stared strangely at him. His hands began 
to work convulsively. He would not be checked 
like this — in the moment of speech, in the fxill 
flood of his new-bom eloquence. 

"Booze!" he cried, with a scorn that swept 
Clement into silence, " I tell you it 's somethin' 
big. It's ever since I been at Brixham. It's 
made me fed like what Seely says. Everythin' 's 
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blind wrong. Blind wrong. I can't never go on. I 
can't live like this. I can't eat or drink or work. " 

Clement's mind, nodding again above its diges- 
tion, had become aware of a little group of wait- 
resses watching them from the end of the room, and 
giggling. Now, Clement Anstruther considered 
himself something of a gay dog in this partictdar 
shop. He knew one of the waitresses by name, and 
addressed her accordingly. He had complained 
to her once that his potato chips were burnt to 
cinders, and she had told the proprietor, and the 
proprietor — ^yellow and perspiring — had apologised 
to him and called him "sir," in front of at least 
a dozen eaters. It is true that he had flushed 
crimson and then paled alarmingly, and finally 
stammered an apology for troubling so august an 
official with his little affairs of appetite, but the 
fact remained that he was a personage here, and 
had his prestige to consider. People who consider 
their prestige never consider anything else. Clem- 
ent turned almost savagely from his contemplation 
of the waitresses. 

"Now, that's enough!" said he; "you're drunk. 
Bett^ get out of this. They're particular here. 
You are n't fit to be seen. " 

Bill put both hands to his soaring intelligence, 
and dragged it rudely down to face this grossness. 
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"See?'' said Clement, emboldened by the wait- 
resses. "Just get out of this." 

Bill stood up. It came into his mind to lean 
across the gravy-patterned table and kill this 
anaemic fool with his two naked hands. Then he 
turned suddenly away and went out, swaying a 
little. He heard the waitresses tittering as he 
shut the street door. 

The cool night was so marvellous to his senses, 
that it sobered and calmed him before he had 
moved three paces. But the Fear was still on 
him — the Fear of Giant Despair. He was like a 
captive in a dungeon who finds his meed of sunlight 
die suddenly to a ghost of Day, and sees his captor 
staring down at him — an evil Pace, shutting out 
the light. He was obsessed by a fear of things 
yet to come, of a more startling dissatisfaction 
against the familiar gods of his world. For he 
could see no beginning or end to such hatred of the 
things that were his whole existence. He tried 
in his dim and untutored way to argue against 
his instincts, instead of seeking their catise. He 
held up to himself pictures of Lily Carfax — ^hope- 
lessly caught in the routine of her system — ^yet 
cheerful, and miraculously happy. He knew of a 
htmdred such lots which were harder to bear than 
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his own, but the knowledge did not help him. It 
added to the fear of himself, to the panic that had 
seized him lest he should go imder forever in this 
ocean of incomprehension, shotild beat his hands 
till death against a suffocation of cheerful indiffer- 
ence. The lust was on him to explain things, to 
speak before silence closed on him again. For 
should you or I desire to express some imperishable 
thought, we express it. Speech is oxir most facile 
accomplishment. We are glib before we are out 
of petticoats. The world himas to the clang of our 
voices. But with Bill it was otherwise. There 
were few facts which he was able to name without 
the aid of oaths; there were no subtler emotions 
which he was able to name at all. Only to such 
great primitive desires as htmger, and such great 
primitive sensations as pain, could he give any 
form of speech. And now, when newer experiences 
were crowding into his narrow soul and hiuting 
him, it was as though he desired of a great river 
that it should sweep majestically from out eternity, 
silver-calm under wide clouds; that it should foam 
with ecstasy over opposing rocks, splash into 
placid pools, ripple between narrowing banks, and 
slip restfully to the sea; that it should, in fact, be 
a great river, within the confines of a thimble. 
Yet his words to Clement had seemed to him 
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things of marvellous pertinence. He had spoken, 
and been repulsed. For the second time that 
night he was very near tears. Wearily he set out 
for Bright Avenue. He must go back to it all, 
and be dumb amid surroundings that screamed to 
him for damnatory speech, for denunciation and 
bitter hatred. He must go back and be grotmd 
into a leaden acquiescence, a passive semblance of 
obedience. He must become such an one as Alf — 
a wolf beaten into tameness, a god hammered into 
useful inertia of soul, thumped into useful mobility 
of hand. He who had been bom in filth and 
squalor must go back and live in filth and squalor. 
It was the law of his kind. He had been a rebel 
against it all before he knew of its existence. He 
had turned his eyes to the sea before he knew that 
the sea was clean. He had been willing to go far 
from home before he knew that his home was the 
apotheosis of degradation. And when he had come 
to the sea and found it a thing of clean infinity, he 
had turned rebel against cleanliness and gone back 
to the old squalor. And, still, it was not the sea 
that he desired. Still, in some subtle fashion, 
Brixham appeared to him worthy of the hatred 
he had shown her. It was not the sea that he 
desired. It was something uimamable. All his 
rebellion had done no more for him than open his 
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blind eyes, without giving him speech. He was 
a fool, a fool, a fool. 

Once he had sprawled at the feet of beasts, and 
smiled. He still sprawled, but he no longer 
smiled. And that was the only change in him. 
That was the only change. 

A sudden memory came to him of Seely, with 
his strange wink of friendliness. He stood still in 
the street and considered. It was not yet eight 
o'clock, and Zion Lane was close at hand. He 
made up his mind (Oh! he was putting humanity 
to the test that night!) he would try once more. 
The entrance to Zion Lane was a passage between 
two shops. Zion Lane was a double row of weedy- 
looking houses possessing a neutral courtyard of 
cracked flag-stones. The houses were narrow, and 
inclined to be tall, and they had an air of being 
underfed and overworked. At some distant period 
of their existence an ambitious builder had deco- 
rated them with a plaster fadng, which was now 
black and semi-detached. Most of the windows 
appeared to be superfluous, though some of them 
possessed decrepit window-boxes, containing a 
little straw and paper. The comers of the court- 
yard were littered with empty tins and broken 
boxes and straw, and the vertebrae of fish. There 
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was an odour about the place, a dose breath. As 
Bill groped his way to it, he splashed into a puddle. 
A clothes-line, hung slantwise across the court, 
displayed a pale garment before him, moving in 
the wind. 

''And *oo might you be?'' said a vdoe from the 
shadows. 

''I want Seely,'' said Bill. 

"Seely?" repeated the voice. Then, in a sub- 
dued shout: "Mrs. Seely, Mrs. Se-e-e-e-dy.*' 

There was the sound of a door opening. 

"Well?" said another voice from the shadows. 

"Visitor," said the first voice. "Second door 
on the right. " 

Bill moved warily forward. It was a place full 
of deep shadows. He could see no lights till he 
reached a point where an open door showed him a 
faint glow at the end of a passage. Against the 
glow he became aware of a woman, standing. 

"Want me?" said the woman. 

" I want Sedy," said Bill. 

" I 'm his mother. He 's — ^he 's not at home. " 
There was a perceptible silence, then, "Won't you 
come in?" she said. 

Bill hesitated. The woman had turned and was 
moving down the passage, evidently expecting 
him to follow. He went after her timidly. At 
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the end of the passage she stood and waited for 
him. The glow fell on her, and threw one side 
of her face and bosom into strong relief against the 
surrounding darkness. He was startled at some- 
thing in her manner, her way of holding her head, 
her patient yet intense gaze. He noticed, too, her 
fine figure, with its full bust and fine shoulders. 

"Come in," she said. 

He followed her into a little room, which smelt 
faintly of apples and old clothes. There was a 
lighted candle on the table, and a crumpled pile 
of white doth, reels of thread, needles, a cup half 
full of cocoa, a pile of ragged, paper-covered penny 
magazines, a pair of scissors, a plate containing 
crumbs. The floor was strewn with little pencils 
and triangles of the white doth. 

'* Sedy 's in prison, " she said quietly. 

"Sedy? In— prison?" 

"Yes. He hit a man." She spoke very quietly, 
and looked at him calmly as she spoke. " Do you 
want him for anything particular?" she added. 

" No. I wanted to talk to 'im. " 

"About?" 

"Nothin*. I was feelin* a bit — ^lonely." 

She made no movement. Stood there very 
statuesque and pladd, except for her air of deliber- 
ate patience, of something subdued. 
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"I am sorry," she said. "A gentleman spoke 
rather rude to him in Hyde Park. Patronised 
him, I believe. Called him 'Poor devil!' and give 
him a penny. My boy knocked him down and 
tried to stamp on his face. He will be out again 
to-morrow. He addressed the magistrates. Spoke 
to them about the unequalness of riches. But 
they stopped him. " 

"I'm sorry," said Bill, awkwardly. He was 
suffering agonies of embarrassment. He had never 
seen anyone like this large, calm woman, with 
her even and correct voice, her splendid figure, her 
strange eyes — like wild things tamed. 

"It is unf orttmate, " she said, "because they 
have discovered about his leg — that it is a 'fake,' 
you know. It will prevent him getting any more 
money as a cripple. He is marked now. There 
will be nothing but my work now." Her eyes 
turned to the table. "And that is hard. Four- 
pence a dozen they pay me, for shirts. It takes 
a long time to make the rent. You are a friend 
of his, of my boy's? " 

"Yes. Yes, mum." 

"What name shall I give?" 

"Bill. BillWUder." 

"Very well. I am sorry he 's not home." 

She lighted him down the passage, and stood at 
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the door as he went across the court. The light 
cast little disconcertiag shadows across her face 
above her lips and nose, making them salient yet, 
somehow, distorted. He saw her as an imreal 
thing, framed in the black doorway, almost beau- 
tiful, but marred — even blasted — ^like a thing 
without a soul, a witch. The flame she was 
holding flickered, and was reflected in a puddle 
at her feet. 

So Seely had failed him, too. He went home 
with lagging steps. It had been a long day for 
him, a day longer than eternity. He was weak 
for want of food, and it was this hunger, perhaps, 
that brought the tears to his eyes. He was very 
near home when he gave himself up to grief. At 
the familiar sight of the lamp-post at the comer, 
something seemed to break in him. He put his 
arm against the wall — there is always a wall, we 
have that at least to comfort us — ^and wept bitterly. 
Presently there broke on to his sorrow the sound of 
cheerful voices. 

" Good-bye, ** said someone. " Go straight home 
Jimmy. None of your wanderings to-night ! " 

"All right," sang another voice — ^vaguely famil- 
iar, "a bee-line for my virtuous couch, I promise 
you. G'-night, my lady. G' -night, your rever- 
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enoe. Oh, I say, wait a minute, I forgot to tell 
you " 

There followed aa animated conversation. Bill 
noted that it was the Vicarage wall against which 
he was leaning, and suddenly he remembered the 
owner of the voice. He started to move away. 
He did not want to meet the man called Jimmy 
just now. 

" Well, good-bye, " said the voice again. 

A cheerful whistle and the sound of steps 
behind him, then 

"Hul-fo, my loquacious friend. Where goin'?'* 

'"Ome,"saidBiU. 

''What's up? You're blubbinV 

A sniff. 

" Look here. " The man called Jimmy screwed 
his eyes up and frowned. He put his arm through 
Bill's. "Can't I do anythin'?" 

Bill was unnerved by this violent act of friend- 
ship. 

" I 'm lonely, " he said, " an' frightened. Every- 
thin' 's wrong,'' His voice broke into a sob. 

Now, Jimmy had the faint seeds in him of a 
wild and impossible love of humanity (it was the 
only virtue in him I have been able to discover), 
but a certain experience of Bill's world had taught 
him the wisdom of thumping its frantic poetry 
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into confines of prose possibility. Just for the 
fraction of a second the arm linked loosely with 
Bill's tightened into a friendly pressure — ^then he 
remembered. 

"When did you last have a meal?" he asked, 
and felt Bill shrink a little from him. 

"Twelve o'clock/* said Bill. 

"Great Scott! you're starvin', my holy child. 
Where's an eatin'-shop? Come on! My dear 
chap, you 've jolly well got to come. " 

Bill went. 

His mother had stood there in the chaos of her 
hopes, long after he had gone out into that world 
which she did not share with him. She thought 
of him swept from her down strange tides into 
larger waters, where a great hostility stared coldly 
at intruders from Bright Avenue. For it was 
many years now since she had moved farther 
afield than to visit the surroimding shops on a 
Saturday night. Chains had boimd her to the 
familiar weariness of home, chains of physical 
and mental fatigue, preventing her from "tidying 
up " suflBdently to face a sneering multitude. Her 
stagnation was almost insanitary, and such stirring 
up of depths as she experienced now did no more 
than surroimd her with the fumes of old despairs. 
She knew, as she 'stood there against the wall 
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Gike a weary and tortured animal at bay), that 
two things were left for her. She saw around the 
name of one all the strange pomp and mystery 
beloved of her dass, the trappings and tmiforms 
of solemnity — even of importance — ^the silence, the 
oblivion. 

But she chose the other. 

When, at last, Bill came back to her, he foimd a 
drunken woman. It was then that he lifted up 
his stricken young face, and prayed his first con- 
scious prayer. 

"Oh, God!" said Bill, ''stop it aU, stop it aU." 



CHAPTER XII 

OF STUFFINESS 

A SHIRT, sailing drunkenly across the room, 
'^^ fell sprawling on to an empty knapsack, 
where it was joined by a pair of socks and a tooth- 
brush, Mr. Dixon was packing. That is to say, 
he was throwing things about and swearing. 
The room in which he performed this familiar 
feat was very like its owner in that it was emphati- 
cally itself. It is possible to mistake some rooms 
for warehouses, others for conservatories, and most 
for a mixture of show-case and shrine; but Mr. 
Dixon's room was elementally and almost in- 
decently a room. It wore no carpet. There was 
not a single picture on its walls, and — though 
one was surprised to see a blind — ^no ctutain at 
the window. A narrow and hard-looking bedstead, 
a small chest of drawers, a bath, and a spindle- 
legged camp washing-stand, were its sole contents, 
with the exception of the knapsack and Mr. Dixon. 
Mr. Dixon was short and violent. His shock of 

reddish hair seemed to have been thrust back from 
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his forehead in a fit of anger, and then left to 
look after itself. His face was qtdck with emotion, 
and yet its strength and tranquillity were unusual. 
He appeared to be strangely compounded of 
nervous alertness and quiet stability. Shallow 
observers were in the habit of suspecting much of 
his mobility to be deliberate, his violence and 
passion, his ubiquity, his enthusiasm, his quality 
of being alive, to be plants forced from an uncon- 
genial soil. They would remember that there are 
men of that paradoxical nature which, in making 
eccentricity deliberate, makes it also sincere. And 
it is a fact that, coming from a phlegmatic stock, 
he loathed plegmatic people with an astonishing 
bitterness and heat ; it may be the more so because 
he knew his indubitable kinship with their stolid- 
ity. (" Squids, " he called them fvuiously, " squids, 
soaking in a bestial contentment.") But his 
intelligent restlessness, his happy discontent, his 
inconsequence, were as rational companions of 
his tower-like confidence as the gulls are rational 
companions of a Ughthouse, as wall-flowers of a 
church tower, as mists of a high hill. 

"The curse of this age," said Mr. Dixon to his 
socks, "is stuffiness." He looked round the 
room. "Shirt, three pairs of socks, pyjamas, 
handkerchiefs, toothbrush. Anything else? . . • 
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Stuffiness. . . . The curse of this age. . . . That 
newspaper this morning!" 

He rammed the shirt violently into the knap- 
sack as he thought of it. 

" Murders and suicides and divorces. Vulgarity 
on the first page. Leaders on Vulgarity. The 
worship of it in America, the cult of it in London. 
Humanity in little paragraphs, almost out of 
sight. Fashion and money crowding it into cor- 
ners. The thing stank of Stuffiness! . . . Soap. 
Glad I remembered soap. They give you rotten 
hard stuff at coimtry pubs. I think that 's all. 
Oh, thank Grod for my legs. Now, where shall I 
go?" 

" Mrs. Milton, " he went to the door and called. 

"Sir?" said a voice somewhere below him. 

"Have you got such a thing as a Bradshaw?'' 

"Yes. sir." 

"You 're a treasure. Where is it?" 

"Here, SU-." 

"Don't trouble to come upstairs. Run your 
finger anywhere down the index, please. Got it? " 

"Wait a moment. Yes, sir. " 

"Where 's your finger now?" 

"Lynton, sir." 

" Lynton. Good. Thank you very much, Mrs. 
MUton." 
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"Off again, sir?" 

''Off again. If I telegraph, you'll come as 
usual?" 

"Oh, yes, sir." 

"Thanks. Good-bye." 

"Good-bye, sir, and good luck." 

A door shut downstairs, and Mr. Dixon slung 
the knapsack cheerily over his shoulder. 

"Thank God for my legs," he said again, and 
went out, singing. 

London had just had its breakfast, and, in 
spite of the giant Stuffiness standing threatening 
above it, there was a cheerful and vigorous air 
about its stmlit streets, which he could not fail 
to observe from the top of the 'bus which presently 
(in spite of his legs) took him towards Paddington. 
He knew that Lynton was in the West, and there- 
fore he went to Paddington, but he was quite 
prepared to be told there that they had never 
heard of it. It was a common experience of his 
to demand a ticket for a place of which he knew 
absolutely nothing but the name. On this occa- 
sion, however, the derk was neither frigidly offen- 
sive nor mildly contemptuous. He disappeared 
down dim avenues of ticket-shelves and returned 
with the ticket, which he allowed an iron mastica- 
tor to snap at before he threw it at Mr. Dixon. 
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"Change at Barnstaple," he said not unkindly, 
and picked a tooth with his pencil. 

Mr. Dixon, feeling somewhat elated by this 
urbanity, had a sudden suspicion of himself with 
regard to the StuflBness which was dividing him 
from London, but the platforms, with their 
accustomed air of frantic melancholy, put him 
right again, and he sang with silent joy as the train 
took him slowly out of that chaos which he liked 
to call "the careful rubbish-heap of a civilisation 
gone mad." 

"And now," he said, "for a Road." 

The Road, when he finally set foot on it, was 
steeper than any he remembered. From Lynton 
he had been dropped out of the clouds by a railway 
which ran down the cliff to Lynmouth on the sea, 
and now he looked exultantly up at a road which 
swept away from him in great strides, scorning 
the subtleties of an ordinary hill. As he went up 
it, fresh joys of distance were added to his sight. 
Whole leagues of fierce coast leaped into his vision, 
till he could stand and look down at an almost 
silent sea throwing careless curves of foam on the 
rocks far below his feet, and then let his eyes go 
from cliff to giant cliff till they were almost satis- 
fied with the bigness that they loved. 
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And still the road went up, till the sun began 
to set and great bare shoulders of land went crouch- 
ing before him into the distance, like the shoulders 
of giants holding converse with deep valleys. 

The sun went down behind him, making the 
dead silver of the sea alive with its radiance, and 
touching the mists so mysteriously that hills 
about which their cloak was drawn glowed red 
and transparent as they might have glowed when 
they lay hot from the anvils of God. 

"And I doubted myself!" said Mr. Dixon to the 
sun. "Sentimentalists would say you're the 
same sun that was shining in London this morning. 
But you 're not. You 've made the world primeval 
again, and that is a thing all wise and good men 
are striving with tears of blood to accomplish. 
You have shown it to me red from the furnace — 
fiercely young, as it was when Stuffiness was not. " 

He took oS his cap as though he were praying, 
and stood looking into the heart of that red splen- 
dour, with a laughter about his mouth almost 
primitive in its unashamed companionship with 
religion. Then he turned his back squarely on 
it and went up the hill again. It seems that he 
had indeed found a world fiercely young, for 
here was nature unconquered and aloof, holding 
communion apart from men, in high spaces and 
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wide distances of naked earth. The darkness 
began to hide from him scars made here by those 
very men he chose to scorn, roads and telegraph 
posts, ignoring the loneliness of their Mother 
Earth in the effort to join hands across such places 
of her as were barren of commerce. 

Like all great or happy men, he was strangely 
blind to side issues, wearing those spiritual 
blinkers that take men striding into heaven; and 
he chose to-day to see no good thing in his fellows, 
to feel a suffocating contempt for their solemn 
futility. 

"Why is it, " he asked the hills, "that to all the 
best men there comes sometimes an overwhelming 
hatred of men? What fools we are! What pigs! 
Who is this Circe of the cities, grinning at her 
swine? Lord! how dramatic I'm getting. But 
we are fools and pigs! O Mother Earth, I shall 
sleep alone under the stars to-night, and hear your 
breathing near me! Alone! There's a giant 
solar system swimming in that word! How big 
we think ourselves when we huddle together in 
the straw. What insects we know ourselves 
when the others go away! Insects crawling over 
the very Soul and Body of matter. Stuffy little 
fools, thinking our tiny irritation is furrowing 
valleys out of eternity. Good Lord, what 's that? " 
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He had reached the crown of the hill, and turned 
a little south from the sea. The land lay bare and 
dim in the darkness, but he could see the curves 
with which it swept to a far horizon, and, gashing 
the curves with a red so vivid that it caught his 
breath, a moving line of fire ran dear across it 
without a break. There was no smoke visible 
to doud its brilliance, only a silent line of naked 
flame, eager and himgry, eating its steady way 
eastward with a deliberate ferodty of purpose 
that gave it an appearance of immobility, as 
though it were a gigantic crack in the roof of a 
land, beneath which Fire Elemental sat in the 
heart of all heat, primordial, purging terribly, 
chaste with a chastity like the quick of all white- 
ness. For almost a minute something a little like 
fear touched him as he watched it. It was one 
of those living contrasts which do touch in us the 
springs of cardinal emotions, such a contrast as 
death in the midst of life, as love bursting out of the 
beast. For almost a minute there was nothing 
in the tmiverse but a great smear of darkness 
slashed with a great woxmd of flame. Then he 
laughed. 

"Swaling!" he said, "not such a tiny irritation, 
this. A most pat retort! That Force loosed by 
one of the insects! O Mother Earth, you must 
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be angry, out there! I am grieved for my fellow- 
insects, but there is a Power in our hands, and we 
must use it, especially when the wind is in the 
West and the gorse is likely to nibble the fetlocks 
of ottr horses, as we trample yottr loneliness for 
sport. ^Ave,' Father Fire! 'So fair and foul a 
night I have not seen.' We are all here. Earth 
and a great Air, and big Water over the hill, and 
You, and ... I. My forbears and I! And 
which is the greatest of us, O my sires?" 

He laughed again and moved on, laughing. 
Out of the surroimding darkness lights had begun 
to show, very far and little, and bravely separate. 
A dog was barking in some hidden valley, and he 
reflected that very rarely is that soimd absent from 
our English countryside — the bold shout of a 
friend in the quiet of a land where quiet rests. 
Not the voice of a casual acquaintance, but of a 
friendly enemy, ready to kill you, if needs be, till 
his friends have become your friends, and then 
prepared to stand in your defence and let his clear 
shout echo for you, too, across the sleeping distances. 

" Why are n't we as divinely consistent as dogs? " 
said Mr. Dixon. "I suppose because consistency 
in a man is n't divine, but bestial. Bovine, " he 
added later, with a pleasure in such a lump of a 
word. 
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Presently he began to feel a little tired, and left 
the road, to trip and stumble through the heather 
till he found a place where he could he and watch 
the swaling iSres without twisting his neck. 

"And to-morrow," said he, "there will be mists 
and the smell of things. Oh, thank God for my 
nose. " 

He nestled like a dog into the springy heather- 
stalks, worrying his body into comfort till it lay 
free of all noticeable lumps and hardnesses. The 
knapsack was under his head, but presently he 
turned over and put his face into the crook of his 
arm, so that the strong, woody smell of the peat 
below him came up through the heather Uke a 
caress. 

"O my mother!" he whispered, as it touched 
his senses with its light yet strong fingers. 

A wind came out of the night and went softly 
over him into the distance. He could hear it 
moving through the heather, till silence and the 
barking of the dog held their own again. For 
silence is not cessation of soimd. It is regularity 
of sotmd. The noise of falling rain is silence, the 
noise of breathing, of a dock ticking . . . a dog 
in the far distance . . . barking. 

He wondered where it was barking. In a yard. 
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probably, against the shadow of a house, with a 
square of lamplight above it and deep, slow voices 
within speaking of human things. 

Something alive came cautiously through the 
undergrowth near him — a rabbit at the gorse 
shoots, or a stoat; perhaps a fox, grinning to him- 
self, as foxes do. He heard it going about its 
secret business, and thought of all the wild things 
around him of which men know so little — ^their 
secrecy, their fear, their amusing air of having 
respoxisibilities of grave import. . . . Amusing? 
He hated himself for that word, seeing a whole 
network of hidden threads joining their affairs 
to the Will of a God who alone dared smile at their 
littleness. 

"Perhaps that is God," he said to himself, 
"moving down the hill as a fox, and grinning, 
creeping between the gorse stumps and listening 
with pricked ears to the dog barking. Just for 
to-night, because there is something to be done 
that only a fox can do. Perhaps the universe is 
holding its breath now to watch him — ^all the un- 
shaped and unhuman spirit-things men can't 
think of without being anthropomorphists — ^watch- 
ing him and listening and not daring to offer their 
help, while he trots, and grins. . . . What an 
ass I am!*' 
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He turned over and watched the twisting three- 
mile line of the swaling fire, now nearly a mile 
further east than when he had seen it first. Then 
he lay on his back and looked up at the stars, 
but they were too remote and countless to be 
anything but terrible above so small a speck as 
himself. 

He turned over again and tried to sleep, but 
London had too lately taken her hands oS him 
for his spirit not to feel a vague shock of the senses 
at the contrast between four walls and the solar 
system. 

Presently he sat up and stretched himself. 
Characteristically, he had brought no watch with 
him, but he imagined the time to be about mid- 
night. He thought of London now . . . its streets 
lamplit and deserted ... the taxis ... the occa- 
sional policemen . . . "The StuflSness of it!" he 
said, and stood up to exult in his freedom from men. 

He could see the road winding dimly in the 
starlight, and, catching up the knapsack, he waded 
knee-deep through the stubborn undergrowth and 
set his feet on it again. He felt a little stiff, which 
annoyed him, for he was an old tramp, and had 
slept as often out of bed as in. He stamped his 
feet in the dark and marched forward resolutely. 
Presently the road began to go down. He was 
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aware of the sea again, below him, and to the left, 
a huge open space of dusky silver, with a few sparks 
far out on it near the sky. Then a faint glow, 
as though from hidden lights in the valley straight 
beneath him, shone up from behind a dark bulk of 
hill. He left the road again and moved to the 
right, till a little handful of lights twinkled sud- 
denly up at him. 

** A village, " he said. "Why is it awake at this 
time of night?" 

He stood stiU and looked at it. The barking 
of the dog had ceased. There was a silence so 
profoimd that it was not silence, but a near whis- 
pering, like the hissing of ghosts. Then a man's 
laughter came up from among the lights, mellowed 
by distance, but very clear and real. 

Mr. Dixon stood there and Ustened. 

Then, very suddenly, he turned and headed for 
the road and swimg down a winding hill, which was 
so steep that he lost his footing more than once 
and slid wildly on its loose surface. It was 
almost defiantly that he strode into the lamplit 
village street. 

The sign of a public-house caught his eye, and 
its glass swing doors showed him that the land- 
lord at any rate was not yet in bed. He pushed 
them open and a warm, embracing atmosphere of 
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beer and tobacco met him. Half a dozen men who 
were drinking at the coimter, turned weather- 
reddened faces to him as he came in. The hands 
of a clock above the rows of whiskey bottles at the 
back of the bar showed him that the time was 
twenty minutes past ten. His heart leaped up. 

"Got any old ale?" he asked. 

"Yes, sir." 

"A pint, please." 

He looked round at the other drinkers. Most of 
their mugs were empty. 

"These gentlemen will join me," he said, and 
loved them for their awkward gratitude. 

"WaUdn', sir?" 

"Yes. From Lynmouth. Where is this, by 
the way?" 

"Porlock, sir. You'd be goin' some distance, 
then? Tourin', like?" 

"That 's it. Got a bed for me here?" 

There followed a consultation between the 
landlord and his wife, in back regions, while the 
men drank together royally. Finally the land- 
lord reappeared. 

"Yes, we can put you up, sir," he said, "but 
it '11 be a very li'l room. " 

"That doesn't matter," said Mr. Dixon, "as 
long as it 's a room. " 
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Just before he got into bed he went to the window 
and looked out at the hills. 

"Why is it/' he asked them, "that to all the 
best men there comes sometimes an overwhdming 
love of men?" 



N' 



CHAPTER XIII 

OF AN OLD BOOT 

[EXT mormng he woke early and lay awake, 
as he loved to do, till long after the hour he 
had named for breakfast. He lay and thought 
of civilisation, with a sort of pity for the helpless- 
ness of its position in a net of new complexities. 

" One more rebel to-day, " he said aloud. " One 
more rebel, please God, or at worst a runaway 
slave. What a decent world it is! I feel like a 
kid on the beach, watching the driftwood and 
occasionally grabbing a bit, hauling it up on the 
wet sand and gloating over its possibilities, the 
inherent mystery of its origin, the strange lands 
it speaks of, all the epic of its wave-battered shape- 
lessness, the salt reek of it, the joy of making 
it something, drying and fretting and carving 
it into a beauty intensely its own. 

''What a poetic ass I am! Eggs and sausages 

and beer and cheese for breakfast. And after 

that, the driftwood. " 

He rolled out of bed, and bathed and dressed as 
X9I 
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rapidly as he might have done had the inn been on 
fire, almost throwing his clothes on, before his body 
was dry, in his eagerness to be done with a cere- 
mony which, after laying awake in deliberate idle- 
ness for several hours, he chose to regard as stupidly 
meticulous, and indeed almost imnecessary. 

His meals never failed to make cultured people 
shudder, partly because of their immensity 
(though he never ate unless he was hungry) and 
partly because of the violent antagonism which the 
mixture of their ingredients offered to conventional 
grouping. The fact that they also militated against 
most hygienic and gastronomic canons did not pre- 
vent his being a very statue of physical efficiency, 
but horror-struck dietists took comfort in remem- 
bering that most comforting of evasions, invented 
by a theorist who walked into a morass of fact, 
that exceptions prove the rule- 
On this occasion he had petitioned, before 
going to bed, for apple tart, as a fitting com- 
panion for his eggs and sausages and beer, but had 
finally jdelded to the landlady's protestations as 
to the utter impossibility of baking it in time, and, 
so wild was his mind, had substituted cheese as 
the next best thing. 

Quite a considerable portion of Poriock's 
inhabitants managed to see the madman depart. 
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Before he had risen there was not a house in the 
village that did not buzz with the rumour of his 
monstrotis and lumatural meal. For much of 
mankind — ^like certain deep-sea fish — ^is composed 
almost entirely of mouth and stomach, and any- 
thing daring to defy a time-table whose vertebrae 
are meal-times, is a thing at which rustic imagina- 
tion boggles. 

" And, indeed, " Mr. Dixon reflected, as he passed 
up the village street, well aware of the cause for so 
much discreet peeping, in a commimity disposed 
to be friendly to strangers, — "and, indeed, we are 
so bound and shackled by the burden of meals, 
that I am to them as one who has discovered 
the fourth dimension. If I stood still here, and 
proclaimed the destruction of mankind at three 
o'clock this afternoon, they would be less aston- 
ished than they are at my desiring apple tart 
and cheese and beer for breakfast. " 

The country began to change as he left Porlock 
behind him and turned in a direction which might 
have led him back to Lynton for all that he knew 
to the contrary. It was a road that he trod, and 
that was all he cared for. Direction mattered 
nothing to him. It might well have been his 
lot in all his journeys to wander to and fro between 

X3 
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the places of his moming departiire and evening 
arrival — a contented tennis-ball of Fate — ^had 
not a vague consciousness of distance usually set 
his face towards new fields of adventure. 

As the moming drew on, moorland began to 
give place to fields and hedges, and even to a town, 
which he saw from the distance, and avoided 
carefully. 

Villages, on the whole, pleased him, but towns, 
in spite of last night's reaction, savoured too much 
of stuffiness to be attractive. 

As he marched he sang — or rather shouted — in 
a deep chest voice that carried well, and caused 
hedgeside excitement by its strangeness, for his 
songs had been learned in strange company, and 
were not such as his hearers were likely to know, 
not even so cultured and magnificent a hearer 
as the lady with the white simshade, who, as her 
carriage whirled her away, strained her neck to 
keep his squat, sandy-haired, shouting figure in 
sight as long as possible, and then shrugged her 
shoulders and stared at the silver buttons attached 
to the small of her coachman's back. This was 
the wild thing he was singing as she passed, and 
at intervals his right hand shot up strong in the 
stmlight — as though it held a sword — and then 
slid down again into the hedge-shadow as the 
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laughter of that strange tune, infinitely saner 
than the words, fell into a sort of chuckling 
dance. 

Oh, you fools, that live by Hooney 

Ooney, with its gilded glow — 
God stood up and stretched His sinews 

One fine day ago! 
Oo — hoo^ ye fools in Ooney I 

Looked at you and smiled His lightnin', 
Shook the laughter from His do'es; 

Saw you pick it up and smell it. 
Put it with your woes. 

Said, "No doubt there 's beauty there down. 

But I 've got to look too low, 
If you keep it pocket-dusty 

Where the sun can't go. " 

Said, "I find the grass-seeds mellow, 

Hay-dust ticklin' of my nose; 
Other kinds of men be here down, 

Other kinds of glows. 

"Gilded nonsense on the barley 

Chuckles, sproutin' fit to mow; 
Golden wastes-of-time a-shootin' 

Where the poets grow. 

"Laughter splittin' through the meadows 

Like a mushroom tippy-toes 
(Buttin' all the hells for heaven, 

Till at last he goes). 
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*'Wastes-of -money stickin* wings on 
(Dragon-flies can paint 'em so), 

Playin' fairies with the artists 
Gigglin' in a row. 

** Men like shoutin' boys be here down, 
Maidens smellin' like a rose 

(When they kiss, their skin together 
White and walnut shows)." 

Oh, you fools, that live by Hooney 
Ooney, where the chimneys grow — 

(jod sat down and played red Injuns 
With a boy I know. 

Said, "I need a little folly, 

Lest my work should make me doze. 
Who 'd 'a' thought I ever pottered 

Fools so dull as those! 
Oo — hoo, ye fools in Ooney/'* 



He felt thirsty after the singing of it, and, seeing 
no sign of refreshment, sat down by the side of 
the road and mopped his brow with happiness. 
It was cool in the shadow of the hedge, and 
presently he stretched himself flat among the deep 
tangle of wild flowers and grass, and lay, with 
the pleasant acid scent of crushed yarrow leaves 
about him, watching a brown butterfly dance 
above the roadway dust. His thoughts were 
little still-bom things, asleep in the twilight of 
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his mind, and he took pleasure in letting his eyes 
follow so aimless a thing as the brown butterfly, 
which fluttered and settled, settled and fluttered, 
with a silence that, for some obscure reason, 
surprised and even startled him. 

"You ought to creak or cough or flap," he said 
lazily. "You are too eerie, with that silence of 
yours. Sir Speckled- Wood, and I never noticed 
it before. ... I wonder why I find you discon- 
certing now? Perhaps yoiir speck of a brain is 
big with some Purpose whispered yon in the 
chrysalis, and I feel the vibrant sympathy of all 
the worlds who watch you." 

The butterfly danced towards him and settled 
on a swaying head of campion, where it became a 
little dead shadow against the shadows. 

"I wonder," he continued, "what other things 
invisible I am looking at. You are the shadow of a 
leaf now. If I wave a hand you are a madman of 
a butterfly. What of those other shadows behind 
you in the ditch? I believe they are alive with 
gods, who look like other things." 

His eyes, wandering lazily, came to rest on a 
boot. It lay in the grass with its sole towards 
him, and the sole was gashed and wounded into 
gaping holes, around which, in ragged, concentric 
circles, there grinned successive layers of card- 
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board, once no doubt marked as leather, but 
naked and unashamed beneath these summer skies. 

"You foul old cx)rpse!" said Mr. Dixon to it. 
*' Dropsical, sexless, knowing no shame at showing 
those cruel little nails, which are not as other 
nails, but headless, like worms, things to be hidden 
out of sight in good leather! What feet did you 
mouth into torttire before you came to this, you 
child of all the veiled rawness in things? . . . My 
God, you 're alive still!" 

It was then that Mr. Dixon — ^to use a strange 
phrase of his own — ^began to "see fire." 

From out the black vacancy behind those holes 
had dawned red flesh — ^horribly red. Then the 
boot moved, and out of the grass came — a woman. 

She was not yoimg and she was not old. Her 
age had gone. Time had ttuned away from her 
colourless hair, her raw, red face scarred with pain 
and sickness, her thin, sloping shoulders. 

She was not dressed in rags, nor in finery, but 
in a sort of wild dream of respectability, fashion 
seen in a distorting mirror. There was an air 
about her black straw hat, of faint and silk jaunti- 
ness, such as one might see on the face of a circus 
clown who had died in his painted idiocy. Her 
filthy blouse was somehow, neat, tidy in a warped 
and subtly obscene way. Her skirt was worn with 
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an air indescribably terrible, the air of some sick 
and fetid boulevard. Only her boots were the 
boots of a tramp, mere shells and husks, hanging 
drunkenly about her blistered feet. The rest of 
her was ghoulishly respectable, and her voice, 
with its wheedling diminuendos, trembled on the 
edge of a thin gentility. 

^'Ex-cuse me, gentleman, but could you kindly 
spare a copper? I been waikM since fotir o'clock 
this momin' and not had a crumb to eat, gentleman. 
It 's very hard on a woman to do such things. A 
copper 'd be a Got^i-send, gentleman. ..." 

"Stop that!" said Mr. Dixon in a voice that 
shook. 

She flashed a look of hatred at him, but in a 
moment her eyes were dull again, like the eyes of 
an old dog when a stranger calls to him. 

" That is all nonsense, " said Mr. Dixon. "Talk 
to me yourself. " 

She stared suddenly at him, as though she 
noticed him now for the first time. 

"What d' you mean?" she said in a low vode. 

"What I say. Talk to me yourself. None of 
that unholy whine. I know, " 

"Know?" 

"Yes. Tell me who you are, what you're 
doing here. " 
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She put up a thin hand to her forehead, and 
touched her hair. Her eyes never left his, but 
she said nothing. 

"Where d* you come from?" 

"To-day?" 

"No. Where were you bom?" 

"Yorkshire." 

"Village?" 

"Yes. By the sea. Near Whitby." 

"Why did you leave it?" 

"I ... I used to go down to Scarborough 
sometimes . . . I . . . What's your game?" 

"I understand. And then?" 

"Nothing to do till I got work in a mill, then I 
was laid up with pneiunonia and could n't get back. 
Then — ^this. ... I 've been wandering for two 
years now. " 

"And doss-houses in the winter? Salvation 
Army? Embankment? I know. How old are 
you?" 

" Twenty-five. Twenty-seven. " 

"And your father?" 

She stared at him steadily. Then, before his 
intent look, she wavered, and plucked at the grass. 

" He was a farmer, " she said. Then she added, 
with a sort of reluctant pride, "A big farmer — 
we kept a servant." 
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"Ah!" 

He ttimed over and chose a grass-stalk with 
care, pulling it through his teeth and sucking at 
the soft pulp with an air of deep thought. The 
woman still watched him steadily. 

"And you Ve been through hell? " he said at last. 

"Worse than hell." 

"One thing more. Do you booze?" 

"No, sir." 

He looked very keenly at her, and nodded. 

"Ah!" he said again. Her answer seemed to 
satisfy him. A sudden power came to him as he 
lay there in the grass, a sudden spirit, almost 
palpable, like the Spirit of the Lord which came to 
Samson. He seemed to take a breath, to go some- 
how through a door and stand in the open. He 
looked at her again with a new look of strength 
and almost of anger, though it was not without 
a deliberate friendliness, which seemed to put out 
a hand and touch her. 

"You will give all this up," he said. "You 
have dreamed of giving it up, of going back to 
the farm again^ but that is too hard. The peo- 
ple there, the village people, would kill you with 
their quiet triumph, their kindness, their patronage, 
their pity. You can't do that. You would find 
it hard even if your clothes were of silk and you 
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went back in a motor-car, but now it is impossible. 
Your hell has scorched you too black for you to 
face them again. That way is shut, always." 

He saw her hands — terrible hands they were, 
torn-nailed and filthy — clutch at the folds of her 
skirt, and stay there rigid, like the hands of a 
clay statue — of a drowned thing washed ashore. 

" But you will give all this up, " he said. "You 
will go to a place where there are baths, warm 
baths with soap that smells of wild flowers. 
Where there are clothes, imderclothes of soft stuff 
scented with lavender, and stockings, and white 
blouses, and roses in your belt, and . . . and 
things like that; where there is a bedroom looking 
out over the sea, with stocks in the borders under 
your window, stocks and wallflowers, which will 
smell sweet ... in the evenings, when the 
moths blunder against you in the dusk. There will 
be things to eat and drink . . . coffee for break- 
fast, and toast and marmalade and eggs, with 
roses on the table, and a cat shutting her eyes in 
the sun. There will be a kitchen — ^a little kitchen, 
clean and full of polished things. ..." 

Her hands were unclasped now and trying in 
vain to wipe away the tears which trickled slowly 
down her raw cheeks, and dripped ridiculously 
at the comers of her nose. 
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''You will go to a place like that, " he said, and 
stopped. 

She shook her head. 

"Why not?" 

"I've dreamed of it. I've dreamed of it," 
she whispered. "But ..." 

"Why not?" 

She shook her head and ttimed from him with 
great weariness. He saw her suck in her tmder 
Kp for the pain that was in her blistered feet. 

"It 's not a dream, " he said quietly; "it *s true. 
You are going to a place like that, and you are 
going now. It is I who am going to take you. 
Now, listen! — don 't turn away like that. I tell 
you, you shall come. I have a cottage ready. I 
am rich. It is a . . . whim of mine. A thing I 
want to do. Look at me. Look at my eyes. 
Don't you see that I am not lying. You shall 
come. It 's true, I tell you. " 

Something in his bojdsh eagerness, his tremen- 
dous earnestness, his half fierce insistence, told her 
that he meant it, and a wild fire of joy sprang into 
her dull eyes. For a moment she was made living. 
Then she seemed to go grey again, like a log that 
flickers into flame a moment before it is ash. 

"I can't come. I can't," she said. 

"Why not?" 
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For answer she pointed into the ditch behind 
her. He came over and looked. 

Lying on his back was a man — asleep. The 
long grass springing from the edge of the ditch 
and leaning over it, half covered his sprawling 
length, and hid him completely till one looked 
down on him from above. He was a tall, loose- 
limbed man, with a red moustache and a growth 
of red bristles about his chin. His mouth was 
open, and showed big, discoloiu^ed teeth, irregular 
and broken. 

Across one cheek lay a drawn and puckered scar, 
white against the fierce red of his sun-scorched 
skin. His trousers were shiny about the thighs 
and polished with old grease, and a thin strip 
of leg stuck naked from his imlaced boot. The 
reek of him rose above the blessedness of summer 
hedges, and woven subtly with it was the smeU of 
spirits. 

"Drunk,*' said Mr. Dixon. 

" My husband, " said the woman. Then fiercely, 
*' We were married. " 

"Children?" 

She shook her head. 

" Then still, why not? What right has that brute 
got to drag you about the coimtry on those blistered 
feet? What right has he got to you at all? " 
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Suddenly she put both hands to her face and 
began to cry again, softly. 

"I don't know," she said. "But oh! he 's got 
it. He's got it." 

Mr. Dixon examined her husband until he 
judged that her tears had subsided. Then he 
turned from that tmbeautiful sight with a little 
shudder of pity and disgust. 

"And now, my dear," he said, "you are coming 
with me. It 's no use shaking your head. I am 
a man who does the thing he sets his soul on. I 
have set my soul on giving you heaven, and you 
must have it. Listen! When he wakes up and 
you are gone, what will he do? He will swear and 
growl, and lurch down to the nearest village 
and ask questions. When he finds that he can 
get no information about you he will do — ^what? 
Weep? Show himself heartbroken? Not he! He 
will shrug his shoulders, spit, and walk on, saying, 
'Goodriddancetoher.' Ah! You know I 'm right. 

"And what if you don't come? I shall swing off 
down the road and with me will go all those dreams 
— the baths, the roses, the little kitchen. You 
will sit and watch them go and wait for your man 
to wake up and curse you. Then the old game will 
begin again, whining for charity, begging crusts 
from women who look at you . , . Listen!" 
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Par off in that hot and silent air sounded a 
motor-hom. Presently they heard the song of 
its engines, and Mr. Dixon stepped out into the 
middle of the road and waited there calmly, till 
a great dusty touring-car htmimed into sight and 
bore down on him. He did not move, and after a 
volley of warning coughs from the horn, the driver 
slowed down and asked him what the devil he 
thought he was doing. There was one passenger 
in the car, a plump and capable-looking man of 
middle age, with a closely-clipped grey moustache 
and gold-rimmed pince-nez. Mr. Dixon's cap 
happened at that moment to be crumpled up in 
the pocket of his coat, so he could not raise it. 
But his politeness was indubitable. 

"Excuse me, sir, " he said, "but I know you will 
give me and this woman a lift. It is a matter of 
life and death. " 

The gentleman with the pince-nez assumed that 
air of regal shyness with which those who lead 
sheltered lives are wont to meet the eccentric in 
humanity. He glanced idly at Mr. Dixon and 
indescribably at the woman, yet his whole attitude 
had something in it of apology and discomfort, 
almost of fear. 

"I — ^where do you wish to go?" he said. "Is 
she ill, or — or what?" 
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"To the nearest station. You will believe me, 
sir, when I tell you it is a matter of life and death. " 

"But- — " 

He had never had to face such a situation before. 
The man alone would have been different. But 
the woman . . . 

He glanced at his driver, who was more likely 
than himself to know how to deal with the unex- 
pected. His driver was staring at Mr. Dixon with 
his mouth open. 

"Life and death," repeated Mr. Dixon. 

" Oh, well, " said the other reluctantly, as though 
life and death had got the better of him. 

It was enough for Mr. Dixon. He opened the 
door, and beckoned to the woman. She was 
standing where he had left her, evidently bewil- 
dered and imcertain — a terrible figure, even when 
her feet were hidden in that tangled mass of green. 
He ran over to her and caught her arm. 

"Quickly, " he said in a fierce whisper. "Now, 
at once. There will be cool things to drink — and 
wear. ..." 

The car stood fussing in the roadway with the 
cushioned side of its little door showing green 
against the dusty body where it had swung back. 
The driver looked at his master — an ominous sign, 
which did not escape the notice of Mr. Dixon. 
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His master coughed nervously and wished it had 
not happened. 

"There will be housekeeping money," said Mr. 
Dixon. He began to move towards the road, still 
holding her arm. 

She glanced at him with a sudden keenness, 
which seemed to flash through her bewildennent 
and then sheath itself again. He looked very 
bojdsh and exultant, with his tousled hair and 
excited eyes. . . . 

Before she imderstood, she found herself look- 
ing into a quiet cleanliness of padded green 
cushions, where a stiiHy disturbed gentleman sat 
in an almost incredible discomfort of Christian 
charity. She made a movement as though to go 
back. She did not understand. . . . But Mr. 
Dixon pushed her, and she sat down. The sub- 
dued fussiness of the engine changed its note, 
and the car jtmiped forward and settled into its 
wonderful softness of speed. She wanted to cry 
again. She was frightened. Jim was back there 
in the hedge. She heard Mr. Dixon arguing about 
God with the gentleman who had creases down his 
trousers. They had forgotten her . . . except 
when the gentleman with creases looked at her in 
the way women looked sometimes when she asked 
charity. . . . The gentleman with creases was 
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getting angry. . . . The car, she thought, must 
have cost a lot. 

She settled into a sort of uneasy torpor, awaiting 
her fate dully, as fate had taught her to do. 

A year might have passed for her, when the car 
stopped and Mr. Dixon got out. 

"I am most grateful, sir," he said. "Come on, 
my dear. " 

He helped her out and then turned back 
again. 

"And don't forget," he said, "that Respectabil- 
ity is the curse of this age. " 

• There was a sort of snort from among the green 
cushions, and then the car disappeared in a cloud 
of dust and left them standing in the road outside a 
coimtry station. 

Mr. Dixon's eyes were alight. He gave the 
woman no chance of talking or even thinking, 
but marched into the dim little booking ofiBce, 
and electrified a dozing clerk. 

"What station is this?" he shouted through the 
wire window. 

It took the clerk some moments to answer. 

"Milverton," he said. 

" Where are we? What 's the nearest big town? " 

"There's— er--it would be Taunton ?" 

14 
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"Two third singles for Tatinton. When 's the 
next train start?" 

" In ten minutes, sir. " 

Mr. Dixon led her on to the platform and told 
her to sit down. She was as much in his power as 
though he had hjrpnotised her into obedience, and 
she sat and watched the sparrows quarrelling on 
the hot metals, while he made calculations in 
pencil on the back of an envelope. 

There were a few people on the platform, who 
did nothing with that air of difficulty and strain 
common to those who wait at stations where trains 
are not frequent. They stared steadily at the 
eager, hatless man and the wreck of a woman, who 
watched the sparrows, and did not look to left or 
right. 

"Escaped from some workhouse asylum,'" 
said the inevitable Man who Knew. "He 's her 
keeper. " 

The train came in presently behind a cloud of 
white steam, and Mr. Dixon had to hold open a 
carriage door and tell her to get in before she would 
move. He followed her into a carriage already 
occupied by a stout woman of the type known as 
"motherly," and a yellow-complexioned girl, 
wearing spectacles, and reading TTie Family 
Herald. The motherly woman, in spite of obvious 
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and vain attempts to fix her attention on the 
passing landscape, glared steadily at them for the 
whole journey, with a sort of fascinated disap- 
proval. The yellow-complexioned girl looked at 
them occasionally with an entire lack of interest, 
accompanied by a dispassioned and miserable 
sniff. She found life outside of The Family Herald 
somewhat colourless and uninteresting. Mr. 
Dixon continued his calculations. The woman 
looked steadily at a coloured photograph of the 
west front of Exeter Cathedral. . . . 

In the streets of Taunton they created a mild 
sensation until Mr. Dixon bethought him of put- 
ting on his cap, an action which, for some obscure 
reason, appeared to reduce public interest in their 
companionship. 

"First of all," he said, "we will send telegrams. 
You shall have a woman to look after you, my 
dear." 

At the post-office he wrote two telegrams, both 
reply paid to the post-office. 

One was addressed to "Milton," and said: 
"Come at once. Taunton Station waiting- 
room. Wire train." The other ran as follows: 
"Pulsford, Agent, Mereham, Devon. Purchase 
cottage herewith at your price. Can you have 
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everything ready for sleeping to-night? — Dixon." 

They went out again into the sunlit street, and 
Mr. Dixon rubbed his hands gleefully. 

" Now for some food, " he said. 

Avoiding the restaurants and confectioners' 
shops — almost any one of which would have suited 
a woman in search of a meal — ^he steered his res- 
cued driftwood proudly through the traffic, till 
he found a quiet and prosperous hotel which dis- 
played the familiar metal sign of a motorists* 
club. There were a few yotmg men — ^the inevi- 
table hotel loimgers — smoking in the hall when 
they came in, and a waiter hurried out of a side 
room and disappeared. Otherwise the hotel — 
like all good hotels — ^appeared to be self- 
managed. The guests looked at Mr. Dixon and 
then at his charge (who was moving, if the truth 
were known, in a haze of impossible dreams and 
visions), and awaited developments with concealed 
smiles and unconcealed expectancy. Presently 
the waiter hurried back again, and Mr. Dixon 
called him. He appeared surprised. 

" I want to see someone about a room, " he said. 

"Yez, zir. One moment, sir." 

He disappeared, and presently an efficient- 
looking woman, wearing pince-nez and a man 's 
collar above a flannel blouse, bore down on them 
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out of a mystery of passages and hat-stands and 
staircases. 

"I want a private sitting-room for my friend," 
said Mr. Dixon, "just for the afternoon." 

He saw her face, and knew what was com- 
ing. 

"Very well," he said with a calm which she did 
not know to be dangerous. "If you haven't 
a private room, we will sit in a public one, and we 
aren't exactly ornaments for such a respectable 
inn as this. By law you can't refuse us refresh- 
ment, and my capacity for beer is enormous. It 
will last until sunset. Where is the bar — or a 
private room?" 

She had not yet spoken a word, and she was 
pale with anger. She opened her mouth to say 
something, and Mr. Dixon continued pleasantly 
until she shut it again. 

" Better hide us quietly, " he said. " Look, how 
your guests are enjoying it!" 

She turned her flaimelled back on him and 
disappeared again down distant passages. 

Mr. Dixon was smiling happily. 

"A hard world, my dear, " he said. " Hungry? " 

She nodded her head. 

" Good ! Any particular thing you fancy? " 

"No — sir." They were the first words she 
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had spoken since they had looked down on her 
man asleep in the ditch. 

The lady with the pince-nez came back again, 
bringing a stout woman with her, who breathed 
heavily and appeared uncomfortably warm in 
light black. She stood and looked at them, breath- 
ing, but saying nothing. 

Mr. Dixon smiled at her. 

"A poor woman — ^very himgry and tired," he 
said in a confidential whisper. "It will be a 
Christian thing to do — ^to let her have a room, 
just for the afternoon. I wiU pay in advance. " 

"It would be two pounds," said the stout 
woman, after perceptible hesitation. 

" Right, " said Mr. Dixon in a flash. He turned 
rotmd. "Come along, my dear. You shall rest 
and have a meal." 

The stout woman and the lady-derk looked at 
each other, and turned reluctantly towards the 
hat-stands. Mr. Dixon followed closely at their 
heels — Chumming the refrain of a Pagan song 
concerning Food and Drink, and holding the sleeve 
of a soiled blouse in his firm but gentle grip. 

The breathing went before them down a long 
passage, and stopped outside a door, which was 
imlocked and opened. Mr. Dixon — not relaxing 
his grip — stepped into the room and turned haugh- 
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tUy to the stout woman. He hated her very 
bitterly for belying his first estimate of her as a 
kindly-hearted mother of children. 

" Send lunch here at once, " he said. ''And see 
that it is served properly." 

He ttimed his back on a sort of splutter of im- 
potence and heard the breathing disappear. 
A bell rang. 

"A hard world," he repeated. "Now, what 's 
her god? Family, I should think, the Cotmty 
Family in carriage-and-pair, with a cockade oh 
the coachman's hat and kind inquiries after obscure 
members of the humbler family. Ah, well! 
Not such a bad god, after all. ... " 

Twenty minutes passed. Half an hour. Mr. 
Dixon was a good waiter. 

He wandered round the room looking at the 
pictures, which were for the most part badly- 
coloured reproductions of what must have been 
quite as badly-coloured "genre" originals. 

Presently he glanced at the woman, who was 
staring forlornly at the carpet. 

"Sit down," he said. 

She turned to a chair with the silent obedience 
which was beginning to get on his nerves. 

" Stay there till I come back, " he said. " Shan't 
be a minute. " 
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He marched into the hall, where the stout 
woman was talking confidentially to a little group 
of smoking men. She had her back to him, and 
he watched the affectionate familiarity of her 
guests and drew the conclusion that they were 
discussing himself. 

"Don't you stick it, Old Polly," said a half- 
laughing voice. "It 's bloomin' " 

He broke off with a significant smile and pre- 
tended to look for his cigarette-case. The stout 
woman turned, and glared at Mr. Dixon. The 
other men looked on — smiling and interested. 

"The attendance isn't good here," said Mr. 
Dixon, pleasantly. "Lunch hasn't been served 
yet. My wife is htmgry. You must hurry up, 
Old Polly." 

The landlady, feeling giddy, opened her mouth 
twice, and thought better of it. The loungers 
stared at Mr. Dixon as though fascinated. 

Mr. Dixon walked nonchalantly through their 
midst to the front door, where ivy-geranitmis 
sprawled out of green tubs between the pillars of a 
superfluous porch. 

He hailed a passing boy. 

"Want to earn a bob?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Go to the post-office and ask if there are any 
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telegrams for Mr. Dixon. If so, bring them here. '* 

"Right, sir." 

Mr. Dixon turned back into the hall again. The 
landlady had disappeared. He sat down on a 
sofa, between two silent and embarrassed men, who 
looked at each other with slightly raised eye- 
brows. There was a newspaper on the floor. 
Mr. Dixon picked it up, and, with his eyes on the 
print, took a pipe and pouch from his pocket and 
began to fill the pipe slowly and methodically. 
There was a ghastly silence, broken by the scratch 
of a match. Someone coughed nervously. It 
seemed an hour before the tension was broken 
by the appearance of the waiter. 

" Your lunch is ready, sir, " he said. 

Mr. Dixon put down the paper. The waiter 
hovered, as waiters do. Mr. Dixon looked at him. 

" Vous ites FrauQais?'' he said. 

The waiter beamed. Without moving, Mr. 
Dixon began a conversation in French. 

"Is it that these gentlemen here understand a 
word of your so beautiful tongue?" 

"Butno, m'sieu'." 

"Good," said Mr. Dixon, who was enjoying 
himself. He questioned the waiter as to his 
birthplace, his family history, and his ambitions, 
while the loungers tried to appear tmconcemed, 
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and converse among themselves. He noticed 
that they fliished when he and the waiter laughed 
with quite unnecessary violence at a mild witticism 
of his own. 

As last he yawned and stood up. The waiter 
was bowing with evident respect, due in part to the 
fact that this strange gentleman had hinted at a 
pourboire. 

"Now for that lunch!" said Mr. Dixon in Eng- 
lish. " My mother will be starving. " 

The yotmg men jimaped perceptibly, and stared 
at each other "with a wild surmise. " 

Mother? Here was mystery upon mystery. 
He left the hall, seething with excitement, and 
turned to that room where the passive slave whom 
he was forcing into emancipation waited for him 
with so terrible a silence. In the passage he met 
the lady-clerk. 

" I hope you have provided a good meal for us, " 
he said blandly. "My daughter is very htmgry, 
I'm afraid." 

He shut the door on a stifled gasp of amazement. 

"Now, my dear, you 've got to eat like blazes," 
he said. "What have they given us? Cold roast 
pork and apple-sauce, beer, cheese, stewed fruit, 
ham. ... I forgive *em everything. This is a 
foretaste of your heaven, my dear. Come on. " 
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To his immense relief and surprise, she walked 
quietly to the table and sat down. Evidently 
she was nearly starving, for she ate ravenously 
whatever he put before her, and only refused beer 
out of all the varied feast which Mr. Dixon's 
insistence had won from Old Polly. They ate in 
silence. The sentient soul of the woman was with- 
drawn too far from the surface for her to feel 
embarrassment at this lonely meal, and for Mr. 
Dixon that emotion was not. 

Presently he stood up. 

"I'm going out again," he said. "Will you 
promise me to stay here till I come back?" 

She looked up from her plate. Somehow, it 
was not tmtil now, when he saw her sitting amid all 
the trappings of a quiet luxury, that the full horror 
of her struck him. Her hair was coming down, 
and she sat over the table Umply — as an idiot sits — 
open-mouthed. She still wore her hat at that 
half -rakish angle, and below it her face flamed 
crimson, peeled and raw, and streaked with tear- 
marks. 

"All right," she said qtdetly. 

"God is good to me," said Mr. Dixon in the 
passage, for this was driftwood with a vengeance! 
Also he was enjoying the splash of his arrival in 
this little stagnant pool. 
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He f otmd the boy waiting for him with his tele- 
grams, and, having paid him his shilling, opened 
the envelopes under the curious eyes of half the 
hotel, which was humming with rumours of his 
insanity, 

"Many thanks; cottage ready to-night. — 
PuLSFORD, " said one telegram. 

"Taunton five o'clock, " said the other. 

Mr. Dixon crumpled them up and threw them 
imder a chair, where they were followed by at 
least six pairs of eyes. 

" My most holy luck ! " he said again, exultantly. 
"That 's the eleventh ideal house I Ve bought by 
telegram, " he was chuckling as he went out. 

The shop-walker at Brists' drapery establish- 
ment bowed to Mr. Dixon and said, "What may 
we do for you, sir.^ " 

"I want," said Mr. Dixon, "some ladies' 
underclothes. " 

The shop-walker did not appear to have heard 
aright. 

"Drawers, and things," explained Mr. Dixon. 

The shop- walker passed a manicured hand over 
a sleek head, and felt much as an old lady of 
Methodist upbringing wotild feel when reading 
Brieux. 
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"Second counter on the left," he mtirmured 
mechanically. 

I believe that Brists* seriously thought of sending 
for the police that afternoon. Mr. Dixon — quite 
honestly, unaware of any offence whatever — 
chose garments carefully and with as much freedom 
from embarrassment as if he were selecting socks 
and ties for himself. 

I have heard that the yoimg lady who first 
served him nearly burst a blood-vessel and had to 
be replaced by a severe and strictly-married man- 
ageress in whose acidity Mr. Dixon saw nothing 
more than a constitutional disposition towards 
incivility. At all events he obtained what he 
wanted, with the one exception of lavender-water, 
in which he had expressed a desire to have his 
purchases soaked. 

It was an enormous bundle that he carried 
tritmiphantly to the pay-desk, where he gave force 
to the police idea by the discovery that his purse 
did not contain enough gold to cover the bill. 

After a little searching of pockets, however, he 
pulled out a crumpled bundle of notes and handed 
one over. 

''Name and address on the back, please," said 
the clerk, without touching it. 

Mr. Dixon turned it over. There was something 
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already written there in pencil, so he chose another 
note, and scrawled his name and address with a 
fountain pen. The clerk, who had been told the 
nature of his purchases, did everjrthing she could 
to it — short of smelling it — and then counted out 
his change. 

But Mr. Dixon was reading the pencilled words 
on the back of the note, and took no notice of her. 

"Bill Wflder, 12, Bright Avenue, E. Bill 
Wilder? Who *s he? Why did I write him down 
here? Bill ... ? Wflder . . ." ? 

He walked out of the shop without his change. 

It was half -past four when he left the shop, and 
he was worried about the woman whom he had 
left among strangers. Supposing she escaped 
from the hotel and went back again to the slavery 
in spite of him? — It was tmthinkable. He almost 
ran through the nc^ familiar haU into the room 
where he had left her. To his immense relief she 
was still there. She was asleep on the sofa, with 
her mouth open, and her hat had slipped over one 
ear. He could see her boots. He shook her very 
gently, and she woke with a frightened start. 

"My God, it 's true, then!" she said hoarsely. 

" It is true, " he assented. " I Ve got you some 
boots to put on. There are a lot of other things. 
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but they must wait till you get — ^home!" He 
smiled at her and began to tmwrap one of the 
parcels. "I didn't know your size," he said, 
"but I am a good judge. Try these. " 

They were a good pair of soft leather boots. He 
put them on the floor close to her and went and 
gazed out of the window while she put them on. 
When he looked rotmd again she was oying. 

"Oh, for heaven's sake," he said, "what is it 
now? Don't they fit?" 

"They're — ^too — good," she said through her 
tears. 

He became instantly cheerf id. 

"Oh, my dear, I 'm so glad! Kick the old ones 
under the sofa. We 'U leave 'em as a present for 
Old Polly. Are you ready — ^to go home?" 

She wiped away her tears as best she could, and 
nodded. 

Together they went into the hall. Mr. Dixon 
hailed the waiter, who appeared precipitately, 
and accepted his pourboire with profuse gratitude. 

"I and my sister," said Mr. Dixon genially, 
" are just oflf. We want to pay our bill. " 

The landlady was apparently imequal to the 
task of meeting him again, and sent her clerk 
instead. Mr. Dixon paid the bill. 

"Thank you so much for a very pleasant after- 
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ncx)n, " he said. Then he turned to his companion. 
"Come along, dear," he said. 

Together they went out into the street. She, 
poor thing, hardly heard him. 

Mrs. Milton was waiting for them at the station. 
She was a thin, grey-haired woman with an ugly 
face, made very sweet by sorrow. She came up to 
the woman and put out her hand, even before she 
had greeted Mr. Dixon. 

"What 's your name, my dear?" she asked. 

("I never thought of that," said Mr. Dixon, 
who left them alone to talk, and went to look out 
trains.) 

The woman stared at her, and her look was 
deliberately hostile. She had no cause to love 
women, since those whom destiny had thrown 
across her path were such as held a crushed and 
soiled thing to be worthy of scorn. But Mrs. 
Milton's eyes claimed fellowship with her own 
shame and bitterness. 

" Mary, " she said simply, " Mary Salt. " 

It was some minutes before Mr. Dixon appeared 
again, walking very slowly down the platform and 
staring at a crumpled bank-note. Suddenly he 
stood still, and then came back to them at a run. 

" Mrs. Milton, " he said, "you will find the Agent 
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waiting for you at Mereham. I have looked out a 
train. Five twenty-seven from here. You had 
better get something to eat in the refreshment 
room. Here is some money. I want you to get 
there after dark, if possible. There are some 
clothes in that bundle. Bum the others, of cotirse. 
Let her have everything. Baths and things. Get 
some more clothes. I 've only got under-things. " 
"You never bought them yourself, sir?" 
"Why on earth not? O — ^h! So that was why 
the shop-people reminded me of Englishmen at 
the Salon. Anyhow, I managed to buy them, 
and there they are. Tell the Agent. " 
"You are n't coming yourself, then, sir?" 
"No. IVe just remembered something very 
important. I must get back to town at once. 
Tell the Agent." 

15 



CHAPTER XIV 

DIXON EX liACHINA 

IT is perhaps a sad reflection that our greatest 

* moments are no more than followers in the 

train of a Mood, more fickle waiters upon digestion 

and the weather. Sad, because so many moods 

might have changed the whole earth into something 

fine and happy had they outlived a dozen meals, 

and sad, because wings that tire of playing divinity 

have sadness in the very feathers of them, but 

none the less satisfactory, as things go, because 

Great Moments are seldom free from pain. There 

had been, for instance, a Great Moment for Bill 

that night, when he touched the climax of his 

bitterness, and prayed a prayer that had been 

almost a curse. He had rested there, on the crown 

of his sorrow, with a pain so nearly dramatic as 

just to touch the borderland of content. He was 

so utterly crushed and aching, that he experienced 

a sort of subconscious pride in being the butt of 

wanton gods, the very centre of Heaven's sportive 

attentions. 

226 
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He fell asleep with a faint, unsuspected relief 
that God could do no more, that He must begin at 
last to feel shame at the nobility of this tortured 
captive. It was rather fine, while it lasted, but 
he woke to the quiet sneer of reality. His mother 
was asleep in a chair, with her mouth open, and 
her face streaked with the grey dust of ashes. The 
same thin grey dust lay over all the disordered 
room, and got uncomfortably beneath his nails 
and into the very skin of his hands, so that he felt 
a rare desire for cold water and soap. The table 
still lay upside down where he had thrown it, and 
though he righted it and searched among the 
rubbish that littered the floor, he could find no- 
thing whatever to eat but the half of a stale loaf. 
He shook his mother, but she only coughed, and 
opened her eyes a little without seeing anjrthing, 
before she settle back into her old attitude. 
He knew by the waning dimness of the light that 
time was passing too quickly for him to delay any 
longer. So he went out into the strange thinness 
of the morning air and set his face towards Filson 
& Pearce. 

He was late, and the timekeeper gave him 
warning that a fine was registered against him, 
and so the tortured divinity in him put on harness 
again — ^harness already drab and worn somehow 
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into a semblance of beastly patience. For he 
felt, as he htirried towards that reeking place where 
Alf was waiting like a grim vtdture to seize his 
sotd once more, that he had done this thing already 
for long grey years of his life. It is a phase that 
passes, I am told, when its place is taken by an 
insensibility bred of familiarity. But until it 
passes, hell is not far oflF — ^and it is no hell of splen- 
did writhings against a dramatic background of 
flames, only a sort of wild laughter of roads and 
avenues and terraces ruled from nowhere into no- 
where, with a Ruler whose straightness is of the 
devil, devilish. Indeed, even that dim element 
of the picturesque, which might have shown Alf 
as a vulture and that ugly boy Bill as his victim, 
fades to nothing when one remembers Alf. He 
was more like blotting-paper than a vulture. 
And, indeed, blotting-paper is a deadly thing. 
All through the morning Bill thought of his mother, 
and wondered. He had seen his father drunk too 
often to realise quite what drunkenness was. It 
is those who meet it in the street who have the 
clearest knowledge of its seemliness. To live with 
it is not to know it, and Bill thought of drtmken 
men much as you and I think of men who wear 
paper caps at Christmas parties — genial souls, 
but often a little too ebullient to be comfortable. 
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But in a woman it was different, and in his mother 
— "some'ow," said Bill, and was cursed by Alf 
for making him pause in the tale of his bricks* 

'"Sleep!" growled Alf; "oughter be perfect by 
this time. You bin 'ere a dy an' a 'alf awready. 
Wikeup." 

So Bill woke up again to that hypnotic trance 
of movement which was like sleep without rest, 
like the strained dreaming that comes to people 
tmder an anaesthetic. And I think it was just then 
that the boy in him — a bedraggled thing at best — 
went out forever into the place where our child- 
hoods sit and grieve for us between the hours of 
playing. 

To Mrs. Wilder came a voice, calling. It came 
from a great distance, through a million pale 
blankets, and repeated her name with an insistence 
which, imlike another voice that morning, refused 
to be swept into silence. Moreover, a hand shook 
her, or shook, at least, her body, for she and her 
body were vibrating together as a taut string 
vibrates if you pluck at it. She was settling into 
her body, but she was not yet — as at other times — 
a little blind thing cowering in its heart. It took 
time, when she opened her eyes, for things to 
settle down into solidity. Then she saw a neigh- 
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hour staring at her from a distance. She moved 
and tried to sit up. 

"What a 'eadache!" she said, with a hiss of 
pain. 

"Gen'leman to see yer, Mrs. "Wilder," said the 
neighbour, frowning a kindly warning, which she 
supplemented by whispering: 

"Brice yersdf up, ole gal. Pull yer socks up. 
'E 's one o' the blokes wiv the beer money. " 

She tried to stand up, but fell back into the chair 
again and wept great tears for the pain in her head 
and eyes. The gentleman came into her vision, 
but she knew him only as a stranger who looked 
at her suffering, and resented it, as a dying rabbit 
resents any eye but God's. She hid her face in 
her hands, and the tears trickled through her 
fingers and ran down her thin arms in sudden little 
jumps and pauses. 

"She's ill," said Mr. Dixon to the neighbour. 
" Get a doctor. I '11 pay. Buck up. " 

" She was drunk last night, " said the neighbour, 
confidentially. " 'E '11 only give *er same as I 
should — cap of 'ot tea an' a pinch o' soda. She 
in't used to it, not reg'lar. First time I known her 
tike anyfing, you know, anyfing to write 'ome 
abaht." 

"What was up, then?" 
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"Gawd knows. 'Er 'tisban's in jile, but she 's 
got the boy you was askin* abaht, *E 's aw- 
right. All the sime I think they 'ad words last 
night." 

"Fight?" 

"Ow, no! 'E might 'a' give 'er a push, but 
nuffink more. She 's a ram 'un. Aincher, Mrs. 
Wilder? Mrs. Wilder, you 're a ram 'un, aincher? " 

Mrs. Wilder groaned. 

"Pretty beastly," said Mr. Dixon, whose eyes 
were dangerously alight, "and all this mess. Is 
the boy happy?" 

"Ow, yes. 'E in't un'appy, not what you 
might call un'appy." 

"Well, look here. Will you look after this 
woman — give her her hot tea and her soda, tidy 
up a bit, put things ship-shape by the time I 
come back? Here 's something in advance. I '11 
double it when I come back, if everything 's fairly 
respectable. " 

"I'd 'a' give 'er the tea, any'ow," said the 
neighbour (" I '11 treble it, " said Mr. Dixon to 
himself) ; "and now you '11 see somefink. She 's 
a weak sort, she is, and I dessay it '11 cheer 'er to 
see fings cleared up a bit. She don't seem to 'ave 
no 'eart for it, not 'erself. If you gow past the 
Nobleman and turn up Bradford Street, you 'U 
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come to Filson & Pearce. Big plice, wiv green 
doors an' a yard full o' wood. " 

"Thanks," said Mr. Dixon. 

He went out gladly from that atmosphere of 
staleness grown infinitely old, and headed fiercely 
towards Filson & Pearce. He was still "seeing 
fire," and it was the fire of a refiner. He saw a 
white flame sear and shrivel into smoke all the 
f otd growths that mar the symmetry of humanity, 
the barnacles and parasites clustering about its 
very eyes and mouth. 

"There 's a boy working here," he said to the 
red-haired timekeeper at the match factory, 
"called Bill Wilder. I want him." 

"I know 'im, 'e 's workin' in one of the dippin' 
rooms," said the red-haired man. "Would you 
go an' see 'im there, sir?" 

"All right." 

"I'll send someone with you, sir. George!" 

" 'Cher want? " said a husky voice from behind a 
packing case, whence there arose a very old man, 
whose legs were permanently bent at the knees, and 
who mimched nothing with the slow rotatory 
movement employed by a reflective cow. The 
red-haired man explained. 

"Just tike the gentleman dahn there, George. 
Do yer good, a walk will. Show 'im the plice 
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on yotar wy there. I dessay " — (with a wink at 
Mr. Dixon) — " 'e '11 give yer the price of a drink. " 

George evolved a sound not tinlike laughter, 
and began to shuffle towards the factory, much in 
the manner of a clockwork toy in need of winding 
up. 

"You follow 'im," said the red-haired man. 
"'E 's the oldest factory 'and, 'e is. They give 
'im a pension two years ago. Eighty-two, 'e is. 
Was makin' matches when 'e was fotirteen year 
old. You follow 'im. 'E '11 show yer, George will." 

Mr. Dixon followed the old man, who had not 
once looked round, and kept pace with his la- 
boured shuffle. It took him a few moments to 
realise that George was speaking. He bent his 
head. 

"Eighty-two year, I be," said George. 

"And you 've been here how long?" 

"Worked in the factory sisty-sis years, I did. 
Give me a pension, they did. " 

"Have you been happy?" 

"Put my pictur in a Sunday piper, th^ did. 
Oldest factory 'and." 

"Have you been happy here?" 

" Eh? Fourteen million a dy, I 've dipped, when 
I were yotmger." 

"But man, man, what about your youth now?" 
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"Eh? Eighty " 

" Listen- When you first came here you were a 
boy." 

"Fourteen year old, I were. Worked 'ere 
sist " 

"When you were a boy, did you like it? Was 
the work good? Were you happy?" 

"An' they give me a pension, they did," said 
George. "This yer's the guillotin' room, where 
they chops the splints up. " 

"You are dead," said Mr. Dixon gravely, and 
spoke no more till his guide stopped and turned 
to him with a faint gleam of life behind his stmken 
eyes. 

"This is the room *e tole me you wanted," 
said George. 

Mr. Dixon gave him a shilling, and watched the 
faint gleam flicker into more certain life. 

"The price of a drink," he quoted softly to 
himself. George urged himself out through the 
big double doors, taking no notice whatever of the 
friendly greetings fltmg him from the slab-topped 
tables — and left Mr. Dixon standing there alone. 
He spoke to the nearest worker. 

"I want a boy called Wilder, Bill Wilder," he 
said. 

" Dunno the nime. Dessay 'e 's the noo boy, " 
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said the man, without pausing in his work. ** 'Long 
there on yer right, workin' wiv Alf . " 

Mr. Dixon looked, and saw Bill hanging things 
up to dry. He came across the room almost 
angrily. 

"D' you remember me?" he asked. 

Bill, who had been taught machinery by Alf, 
went on with his work while he stared at this 
abrupt stranger. Then something in the soften- 
ing of the eyes, something in their swift and direct 
friendliness, called up for him the vision of a lit 
railway carriage and this little freckled man shoot- 
ing benevolence at him as though from a gun. 

''Yes, '' said Bill, "you 're the bloke in the train." 

*'Yes," said Mr. Dixon, "I 'm the bloke in the 
train. I 've come to talk to you. " 

Bill took the next coil before he answered. 
There was a sudden stirring of hope very deep 
down in him, but he had put his humanity to the 
test and foimd it wanting. The hope was very 
faint and little, and he did not know that a state- 
ment sometimes requires some form of reply, so 
he said nothing. 

" For heaven's sake stop grabbing those things, " 
said Mr. Dixon ; "it makes me sick. It 's infernal. 
Stop." 

"I can't," said Bill, simply. 
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"Can't? I'll do it for you," Mr. Dixon cried. 
"You're too young for it. It's devilishly per- 
petual and old. The sort of thing the old corpse 
who brought me here ought to be doing. Come 
on. I 'm going to do it for you. " 

"You could n't, " said Bill, with a faint grin. 

The line between madness and originality is 
diflBcult, sometimes, to determine, but it was visi- 
ble now when Mr. Dixon did not hit Alf in the nose 
with his fist and carry Bill off under his arm. 

He glared, and spread his strong hands out 
before him as though he apologised to them for his 
inaction. 

"How often," he had said to them once, "how 
often have I had to ignore the noble dignity of your 
action, and take words for a substitute? How you 
must scorn me, you clean judges of men!" 

He took words for a substitute now. 

"When do you stop this? When 's the — ^the 
bell go?" 

" Dunno, " said Bill, hanging up a coil and turn- 
ing dully for the next. He had no sense of time 
here. 

"Dinner hour in ten minutes," said Alf, who 
had not once looked up from his dipping. 

"Then I will see you, outside, in ten minutes." 

He turned and swung down the long room be- 
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tween the busy workers. Some of them stared 
rotmd at him and found it in their hearts to envy 
the strong freedom of his stride, and some of them 
hated the prosperity of his good tweed clothes, 
but most of them dipped, and dipped. 

• • • • f • • 

"When I saw you in the train, " said Mr. Dixon 
half an hour later, "you were running away. Of 
your own accord you had rebelled, flimg off a yoke, 
defied Powers. What about your work, now? 
Do you like it? Is there still any rebellion in you? 
Are you satisfied?" 

They were sitting opposite one another in one of 
the bare wooden cubicles of a little coffee tavern 
near the factory. The air was gravy-tainted 
steam, and people had been spitting on the floor, 
but Bill ate his food none the less ravenously. 
He did not know how to answer. If only this 
stranger had come a day earlier! If only he had 
moved to him out of the horror of last night — a. 
god, calm amid that chaos, that welter of hopes 
and despairs. He could have told him then, could 
have caught at his skirts and babbled out his life. 
For this man had Understanding. But now . . . 
why, the Mood had passed on, and left him without 
the bitterness which gave him speech. This was 
his second heavy meal since then, you see, and his 
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bitterness had become the old ache again, the 
thing too dull for expression, yet striving, striving 
to be expressed. He answered nothing. 

"Do you like it?" repeated Mr. Dixon. 

"No." 

"Why don't you like it?" 

"It 's too — there 's nothin* in it. It ain*t got 
no end to it. It 's . . . " 

" I know. I know. And you want instead of it, 
what?" 

"Dunno," said Bill. 

"Fields and trees and silence, and the rain? 
A dog of your own to take for tramps with you? 
Pocket-money and good work which is different 
every day — ^work tmder the open skies, under 
the clouds, huge and white and lit with the 
sun? Farm work, for instance? A room of 
your own, your very own, with a clean white 
bed in it, and the window open to the fields, 
with cupboards and shelves and drawers in it, 
full of your own things? Good clothes, and per- 
haps a gun?" 

There was a great silence in that cubicle. In 
the others, men clattered plates and laughed 
and spat. But Mr. Dixon looked silently at Bill 
with eyes that shone. Bill had stopped eating. 
He was simply staring. 
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"How would you like to go to that — to-nighif 
said Mr, Dixon, " to leave the factory, to say good- 
bye to your mother, and go with me to Paddington, 
to get out of the train and walk through a little 
village in the dusk, to get to bed in your own room, 
to wake up to-morrow and start new work, to go 
out and choose your dog at a farm where they sell 
them, and take him home and keep him? Would 
you like that?" 

It was, of course, unanswerable. Bill nodded, 
and the lower lids of his eyes brimmed with tears. 
That strange, subconscious voice which comes to 
all of us, even when our thoughts are most occupied, 
told him that he seemed to be spendin* most of his 
time lately in blubbin'. 

"Then you shall do it," said Mr. Dixon. 
"Listen! When I came to London last night, I 
tried to find your house, and could n't, so I left it 
till this morning. I did n't know what I was going 
to do when I found it. I did n't know whether I 
should find you happy or tmhappy, but I saw 
your home this morning, and I knew. I knew 
that your very bones must be shrieking against 
that room. So I made up my mind. Do you 
know George?" 

Bill nodded. 

"Well, he decided me. I knew then about the 
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factory, too. I knew your work could n't make 
up for that home, if it turned a man into /Aa/, and 
then I saw you 'working.' Bill, you haven't 
tried to tell me. I don't suppose you can tell me, 
but I tmderstand what that work meant to you. 
It meant — . Never mind. We two know what 
it meant. Do you trust me? Do you think I 'm 
— ^well, honest?" 

Bill nodded. He loved this man as he had never 
loved even Lily. 

"Then you believe me when I say you 're com- 
ing with me to-night. You know it is all true? " 

"True?" 

"Yes." 

"It— Ican't'ardly " 

"Look at me! Now do you believe?" 

"Yes." 

"Grood! Now about your mother. I 'U see 
that she 's looked after while you 're away. So 
that's all right. That room! That room! Do 
any of your pals live in rooms like that? Have you 
got any pals, by the way?" 

Bill nodded. 

"How many? Who are they?" 

"There's Clement." 

"Who's he?" 

"A bloke that nm awy from home. " 
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''What? Another of you. Tell me about him. " 

" 'E didden like bein' treated like a kid, so 'e stole 
some money an* nm awy. 'E 's a toflf. *' 

"What 's he do for a living?" 

"NufBnk." 

"Then how does he live?" 

"Lives on what 'e sneaked." 

Then a memory came to him of something 
Clement had told him about that same money. 

" But there ain't much left, " he added. 

"And how old is he?" 

"Abaht my age." 

"And your other pals? Got many more?" 

"OnlySeely." 

"Who 'she?" 

"A cripple. Least, 'e pretends cripple. 'E's 
in prison, least, 'e comes out to-day." 

" And why is he in prison? " 

Bill explained. 

"And that 'sail, eh?" 

Mr. Dixon sat back and drummed reflectively 
on the table with his fingers. Bill watched him. 

"Look here!" he said suddenly, "they both 
seem in a bit of a fix. Will they come, too?" 

Bill stared at him wide-eyed. 

" How did he know about the dog? How did he 
know about the dog?" said that strange, subcon- 

z6 
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scious voice, over and over again. In the other 
cubicles men clattered plates and laughed and 
spat. 

Ujxm Clement they descended as from the skies. 
He was sitting at the table in his cheese-soented 
room, heaping coppers into little cylinders of a 
shilling each, and moving them idly to and fro 
across the cloth as though he were playing some 
wild game of draughts. There were three little 
copper cylinders and a few piles of silver. Of 
gold, they saw one piece. 

Mr. Dixon told me once that preliminaries were 
the curse of the age. He came across the room 
and shook Clement's hand. 

" Bill has told me all about you, " he said. " No, 
I 'm not a detective or anything in authority. 
I 'm a pal of Bill's, and I am a rich man with a 
hobby. My hobby is giving people new starts, 
helping 'em to rebel, to run away. I want to help 
you. I 'm taking Bill into the country to-night, 
and you must come, too. Nothing will stop me 
from going to-night, so there 's no time to discuss 
things. You must go with us. If you want to, 
you can come back to-morrow. I '11 pay your 
fare. But to-night — ^you '11 come, won 't you?" 

Clement looked at him, at Bill, at the ceiling, 
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at the money on the table. He buttoned and 
unbuttoned his coat, with steady persistency. 

"All right," he said. He did not meet Mr. 
Dixon's eye, but flushed, and smiled thinly at Bill. 

"We'll call for you in an hour or so," said Mr. 
Dixon, "we Ve got to fetch someone else." 

The door slammed. Clement buttoned and 
unbuttoned his coat, watched by the portraits 
of the landlady's distressed relatives. 

They foimd Sedy sitting in the back room with 
his mother. Bill never quite imderstood what 
passed between Mr. Dixon and Sedy's mother. 
He remembered afterwards that the proud way of 
her speech with him broke suddenly into another 
way — a way somehow near tears. Mr. Dixon's 
big hand touched her arm as though he were 
blessing her, and over and over again she shook 
her head when he spoke. 

" No, " he remembered her saying, " I am waiting 
in this place, and I shall wait in the same place till 
I die." 

But all this was as hazy and unreal to Bill as 
the visit to 12, Bright Avenue, had been, when he 
had found a comparatively tidy room and a pale 
but smiling mother, to whom Mr. Dixon had spoken 
strangely, but with a sort of big tenderness. 
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For years afterwards the two scenes would per- 
sist in getting mixed up with each other, and he was 
never quite sure — so bewildering was Mr. Dixon's 
speed — whether it was his own mother or Seely's 
who had kissed her son and said — 

"Good-bye. I shall miss you cruel, but, thank 
God, thank God, you 're going. " 

There was never any doubt, however, as to 
Seely's reception of Mr. Dixon's proposal. Bill 
never forgot the great light that shone on to his 
face — a light almost vibrant in its reality. 

"By Gawd, yes!" said Seely, and put his h^nd 
up to stop his lips from quivering. 

As they went out of Zion Court, a short, white- 
faced bullet-headed boy poked his head round a 
comer and whistled. 

"Cheer'o, Seely," he said; "give me love to 
the Dook o' Wes'minister w'en you see 'im at 
the Palis." 

Seely stopped. 

"I 'm gowin' awy, ole sport," he said. 

The bullet-headed boy came up to him. 

"Notreelly?"hesaid. 

" For good, p'raps, " said Seely gravdy. He put 
his hand on the other's shoulder. "Goo'-bye, 
ole sport, Dick, " he said. 
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"But, Seely," said the bullet-headed boy. He 
looked distressed. 

"Come along," said Mr. Dixon. "We shall 
miss the train. " 

"Jus'letmesygoo'-bye,sir,"saidSeely. "'E's 
— 'e 's my pal, y' know, sir." 

"Bring him along, then," said Mr. Dixon 
impatiently. 

" Not to the — ^the plice you 're takin' us to, sir?" 

Mr. Dixon grinned. 

" I didn 't mean that," he said. " But bring him, 
if he '11 come." 

Seely paled with excitement. 

"'E's a orphan, sir, aincher, Dick?" 

Dick nodded. Somewhere about his wide 
mouth there was the beginning of a smile, which 
broadened into a grin when Seely explained things 
to him. 

"Come?" he said; "if the mad bloke '11 'ave me, 
I '11 come anywhere wiv you, ole sport, Seely." 

"The mad bloke," said Mr .Dixon, "wfll have 
you." 



CHAPTER XV 

RUNAWAYS 

A ND so one of the trains which screamed its 
'**' way through an indifferent countryside that 
afternoon carried amid all its motley cargo a 
comedy of five runaways. Four of them, at least, 
were pensive and a little awkwardat first, as though 
doubtful of the reality of all this movement, in 
wings accustomed to the friendliness of cage bars. 
To the bullet-headed Dick, whose hair was almost 
as white as his face, and who had a trick of whis- 
tling in a whisper, laughter, and a certain quality 
of chirpiness, a sparrow-like interest in little 
things, were companions too familiar to be shtmned 
for long. The whistling whisper broke out pre- 
sently into a sturdier soimd, smd he grinned at Mr. 
Dixon. For some obscure reason, the buttons which 
adorned the padded lining of the carriage caused 
him vast amusement, and he picked at them with 
a grubby hand, and chuckled hoarsely. His boots 
never ceased to beat a sort of subdued shufiie 

on the floor, to which his whisper kept time. His 
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smile was a thing of pure delight — a slow, widening 
grin that pushed his cheeks up till his eyes were 
almost hidden — and it was never absent from his 
face. He stood up and sat down again. Put 
his feet on the cushions opposite, and then shuffled 
them again on the floor. Stood up to test the 
strength of the luggage-rack by hanging his weight 
on to it. Spat out of the window, and nearly fell 
through it in his efforts to discover the final resting- 
place of that which he had cast forth. Examined 
Clement somewhat offensively from head to toe, 
and then emitted a whistle which was a positive 
shriek. 

"Seely," he said, "d* yer know '00 thet bloke 
is?" He pointed to Clement. 

Sedy was sitting with his big head sunk on to 
his chest. He looked up suddenly, and that vast 
wink of his added a twist to his solemnity, as 
though some elfin tweak had been given to the 
tail of a sombre lion. 

He looked at Clement without much interest. 

'* 'E 's the bloke you smashed, '' shrieked Dick. 
His excitement rose, as he pointed to Bill. "An* 
'e 's the bloke as tried to smash you for smashin' 
'im an' got smashed Hsself. Bust if I can't see 
the marks on 'is face now. Bust if I can't. " 

He danced with the pleasure of his discovery. 
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Seely frowned, and then his huge winking smile — 
even broader than Dick's, though not so frequent 
— ^lit up his face. 

"Sony!" he said to Clement. "Didden know 
you was a pal of Bill's. Why! you weren't no 
pal of 'is though; 'e jest butted in. Bill, why did 
yer butt in that dy?" 

Bill never forgot that day till he died, and it was 
a yoimg memory now, so he smswered readily: 

" Because of you, " he said. 

"Me? Why, you 'd never seed me afore 
thet!" 

" I could *a' killed you, some'ow, " said Bill. 

"You are a rum *im!" said Seely, "an' I was 
likin' you all the time!" 

" I b'Ueve that 's why I could 'a' killed you. " 

"D' yer wsmt ter kill me, nah? I kin get aht 
an' walk if you like.'' 

Bill shook his head and smiled imcertainly. He 
had often dreamed of that night, and there was 
something in the dream which he could never 
remember in the morning — something which 
linked friendliness with a bltmt and deliberate 
slaughter, which winked hugely while it smiled 
with a happiness incapable of understanding, 
half-brutish. He looked across at Mr. Dixon 
and somehow he knew that this man, at least. 
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understood. He settled bade into his seat and 
fell to thinking — chiefly of a dog. 

The bullet-headed Dick found himself cross- 
examined by Mr. Dixon, and was vastly embar- 
rassed in the process. There did not appear to be 
much in his short life that would bear the ordeal 
of a single question, smd Mr. Dixon was compre- 
hensive. He learned that Dick was sixteen. 
Father killed in a accident afore he was bom. 
Mother did washin', and died of somethin* inside 
of her when he was firteen. Himself, he was a 
errand boy to a grocer at four bob a week till the 
grocer became too tyrannical and he, Dick, told 
'im what he thought of 'im and threw a egg at his 
bloomin' bald 'ead. Then he was a van boy. 
Then he sold newspapers. Now he was — ^well, 
it was n't his fault. What was he to do? Gettin' 
too old for messenger work, or any of his old jobs, 
even if — even if they 'd have him. And Work — 
real Work, was n't goin'. Not a bloomin' touch of 
it down Dick's way. 

"And if you have a new start, " said Mr. Dixon, 
"a good job with pay, will you stick to it?" 

He liked the thoughtful hesitation which followed 
his question. 

This was obviously a new idea to Dick. He had 
looked into the future, it is true, but it was a future 
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of drifting, of following the line of least resistance, 
of winning a reputation for devilry as enviable 
as Seely's. To be a citizen, cross over to the 
other side, the side of the police, that was an un- 
dreamed-of fate. He tried very honestly to 
answer Mr. Dixon's question, but he was not sure 
of himself. 

" I fink so, " he said. His wicked smile gleamed 
out again like March sunlight. "But there's 
some sort o' devil in me," he added. "An' I 
don't know, not truly. " 

Mr. Dixon nodded, as though satisfied, and his 
answering smile was hardly less sunny. Dick 
was already whistling quietly to himself over the 
excitement of exploration under one of the seats. 
Seely still sat in his tremendous silence — ^like a 
winking Napoleon, brooding on destiny, and 
though Mr. Dixon glanced at him once or twice, 
he made no attempt to break through this barrier 
of reserve. He turned to Clement. Clement was 
looking ill and depressed. There were black lines 
under his eyes, and his skin was even more spotted 
and unhealthy than usual. He fidgeted and 
flushed imder Mr. Dixon's look, and pretended to 
stare out of the window. 

"I 'm not going to ask you questions," said Mn 
Dixon, "not about anything that 's over and done 



with. I deal in futures. But I shan't worr y you 
yet. We 'U wait till we get to Mereham." 

''I We fahnd a tea-cup, '* said a muffled voice 
under their legs. 

The rattle of the train beat out their thoughts on 
its anvils. 

"Driftwood won from the sea, driftwood won 
from the sea, " was what Mr. Dixon heard. 

"Ill fight the bloomin' nobs ... I'll fight 
the bloomin' nobs, " cried Seely to its rhythm. 

"This rack must not be used ... for heavy 
articles," said Clement over and over again. 

But the secret soul of Bill called out so many 
things to its mad music that presently it lost the 
hypnotic measure of its swing, and he forgot 
it. And to Dick, emerging from his explorations 
with a handful of cigarette ends, it said nothing 
whatever. 

"There 's a bloomin' lot of blokes been smokin' 
in a non-smoker," said Dick. 

The station of Mereham is very small, and parts 
of it are, therefore, charming. The station- 
master has time to waste on the unimportant 
things of life, beauty, for instance, and love and 
religion and pleasure. Wallflowers and stocks 
and nasturtiums, and other things rather spoiled 
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by names, represent beauty. The trim culti- 
vation of the beds, the quiet air of happiness 
which all growing things — ^be they children or 
plants — ^wear when they have received just the 
right amotmt 6f care; the quite unnecessary 
wealth of plants (almost recalling Nature in their 
extravagance), all these are sjnnbols of the three 
other trifles. Moreover, it lies close to the soli- 
tude of which it is a declared enemy, and there 
are signs in it of a relenting, a traitorous leaning 
towards that which it should scorn. The signal 
box is the first deserter, and has become, in shame- 
less and open revolt against an honourable civil- 
lisation, shaggy with creeper. It cannot go on, 
of cotu'se. Such a scandalous abortion of Man's 
deeply-considered scheme for making all things 
hideous that have to deal with Speed — ^that god 
— ^requires a drastic remedy. The day will come 
when Mereham shall have its traitorous prettiness 
shorn from it ruthlessly. 

The sun was beginning to set when they five 
stood at last on the gravelled platform and watched 
the rooks go westward above them. 

"A mile and a half over there, " said Mr. Dixon, 
* * is the sea. Three miles over to the left is — ^home, 
and you '11 have to walk there, my friends. " 

They set out along a little dusty lane, where the 
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hedges rose like walls on either side. There was 
a smell of earth about them, and the rooks still 
went westward overhead, cawing in that quiet 
air. They fell on silence as they walked, and 
there was no other soimd but those far, hoarse 
voices and the lessening rumble of the train. 

Presently the hedges came to an end, and the 
lane dwindled to a path across bare fields. On 
their right the little square patches of field spread 
and spread into a far smoke-blue mist, red squares, 
and yellow, and green, and even white, but chiefly 
green, a quiet green splashed with buttercups' 
gold, and fringed with great elms. Beyond this 
pattern rose round-backed hills — veiled now in a 
haze of evening. And on their left the bare green 
field rolled and dipped against the clouds. 

" The sea, " said Mr. Dixon, and they saw a dim 
grey line low down against the sky, beyond the 
shoulder of the land. 

In front of them a beauty of blue smoke moved 
slowly to the clouds. "It ought to be incense," 
muttered Mr. Dixon, "but it's probably a weed- 
fire, or gipsies.'' 

It proved to be gipsies. A caravan was at 
rest in a bramble-crowned hollow, and a fire had 
been lit in its shadow. Three dark-skinned, foxy 
little children sat round it, but they sat motion- 
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less and silent — ^watching something. Near them 
a big man with silver rings in his ears was whit- 
tling clothes-pegs, but he, too, was watching some- 
thing in silence, and when th^ came nearer they 
could see a black-haired woman sitting on the 
step of the van, suckling a baby and looking in the 
same direction. There was an uncanny silence 
about them. They were fascinated by something 
out of sight, something a little awful, to judge by 
their faces, yet too familiar to frighten them. 

''Black magic!" said Mr. Dixon, whose eyes 
snapped with joy. "Evil spirits or '' 

They had come into the hollow and turned a 
little towards the caravan, following the path, 
and at once they saw what it was that the others 
watched. 

High up on the edge of the hollow, among the 
brambles, stood a woman. The stm was setting 
behind her, and she stood out almost black and 
featureless against it. She was acting a strange, 
silent drama. Her long arms reached out and 
made passes against the sun. Then her hands 
stroked her face and moved downwards, linger- 
ing and twisting in the air, as though a beard 
grew there. She crept stealthily forward and 
peered round her ctmningly. Then very swiftly 
she beat down some invisible thing with her 



fists, hitting it again and again with a frenzied 
passion of loathing, visible even at a distance. 
Then the same stealth again, and pointings into 
the hollow, and self -whisperings, and wild, silent 
laughter which shook her whole body, though 
they heard no sound at all. Her fingers pointed 
to her own mouth, and then writhed and twined 
impotently together. She fltmg herself down 
again and crawled cunningly into hiding. They 
saw the brambles shake and tear where she had 
crouched, and then her face — visible now that the 
sun's brilliance was no longer behind it — stared 
out upon them, an old, mad face, very sad and 
fierce. She seemed unconscious that anyone 
watched her, unconscious even of the caravan 
smoking below her. A great importance wrapped 
her about — a mystery of hidden things to be 
wrought and prepared and avoided. Her hands 
began again, moving furiously about her face, 
writing their rigid blackness against the sim, and 
pointing. She gripped her mouth with them, 
and then flung them savagely out, as though she 
had torn her lips away and hurled them from her. 
She looked behind her, suddenly, and started away 
from what she saw, backing with infinite caution, 
till a wild defiance seemed to seize her, and she 
ran forward and struck and struck at nothing 
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with her fists. Then the laughter moved her 
again, and she rocked to and fro in a terrible 
silence. And aU the time the slow smoke of the 
fire went up steadily, till it met the winds moving 
above the hollow, and its blue pillar shook and 
fell earthward again. And still the drift of white 
chips grew at the feet of the man who was cutting 
clothes-pegs. 

"She *s off her chump!" said Dick, with some- 
thing like glee. 

At the sound of his voice the man and the foxy 
children turned to stare at them. The man's 
ear-rings gleamed silver in the sun against his 
brown skin. The woman on the step of the van 
did not turn her head. 

"How d'you know she's mad?" said Mr. 
Dixon softly. "I 'm not sure that she isn't as 
wise as a god. She does things that have no 
meaning for us. And is that mad? What about 
their real meaning? There may be things up 
there — great giants and spirits and gods and 
fairies — ^to whom her antics are the dignities of a 
queen. The threads that make nations dance 
may be tangled there against the sun in a great 
plan, dear to her eyes, and perhaps a king is djring 
now because of that wild fist . . . beating. I 
don't know ... I don't know. She 's dumb, 
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too, and that is the first principle of a Sanity too 
huge for us to attain. There are big things afoot 
up there." None of them understood him, and 
there fell that eerie silence again. The woman 
above them was moving cautiously to and fro, 
looking at the ground. 

"Let's come on," said Clement; "it seems 
awful, looking at her. I don't like it. " 

But they took no notice of him. 

The gipsy came over to them and spoke in a 
low voice, still whittling at the white wood in his 
hand. 

" She belongs to we, " he said in a singing drawl. 
"She 's the mother of her, my wife. Mad out of 
the womb, they told us. But it is only at times 
she plays like that, and most at the stmset. " 

"Is she diunb?" asked Mr. Dixon. 

"There is no speech passed her lips since she 
were little. Yet she fights to speak. She has not 
hurted a man, and she works for we. " 

He turned and went back to his watching. 
They saw him bend a little ring of tin arotmd the 
smooth wood he held, and hammer it to its place, 
before he threw it on to a pile of finished pegs, and 
took up a new stick to carve. 

"She ought ter be done awy wiv," cried Seely 
fiercely. "Killed. Smashed like a beetle." 

17 
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Mr. Dixon shot round and stared at him. 

"See them kids?" said Seely, pointing to the 
three silent watchers by the fire. "They got her 
blood in 'em. 'E said so. See thai kid?" He 
flung out his hand towards the van, where they 
could see the round of a dark little head strained 
against its mother's breast. " That 's got her 
blood in it, now. What abaht when they 've 
growed up? What abaht their kids and their 
kids* kids? All bom wiv that devil touch in 'em. 
Shuntin' it on to others, killin' their own folk, 
maybe, mtu-derers an' all sorts of devils. It did n't 
oughter be aliowed. If I was a member o' parly- 
ment I 'd stop it myself— I 'd— I 'd " 

"Well?" 

" Z)o fings. Make 'em stop it. " 

"But look here. The mother of these children 
is all right. Look at her— a fine woman. " 

" D' you fink I don't know as it comes aht 
years an' years afterwards? An' misses out whole 
crahds of 'em, leaves 'em alone till they 've forgot 
all abaht it — ^and then springs up sudden where 
they ain't lookin'? That 's the worst part of it. " 

"How the blazes do you know that?" 

" Pipers, " said Seely. "I 've read a bit 'ere and a 
bit there, in 'em. Free libery on wet dys, y' know." 

Mr. Dixon looked at him curiously. They 
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walked on slowly. Above them, the woman still 
fought to speak — a black thing against the red- 
dening sky. 

They had to call Bill twice before he moved. 
He was standing with his eyes fixed on her, and 
did not seem to hear them. When he came, he was 
white to the lips. 

The cottage stood behind an orchard on the 
slope of a hill which was so steep that rain had 
washed away the turf in places and left the red 
soil showing. The village crouched in the valley 
below it under a benediction of lazy smoke, a 
mere huddle of grey roofs, with one squat red 
tower of a church, and many trees. One goes 
to the cottage through the orchard, and so into 
a little garden where stocks and wallflowers make 
the air sweet at night. There is a cobbled path 
between the beds, and then the cottage. The 
cottage is long and low and white. Its windows 
open like doors instead of shutting like guillotines, 
and there are growing things over all its face — 
roses and honeysuckle and a little yellow thing 
whose name I have succeeded in ignoring. There 
is a useless well — ^with a chain and a windlass — on 
your left, and an empty dog-kennel on your right. 
The cottage has a porch, and the porch has seats 
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around it, on one of which there has been a faded 
croquet ball since the memory of man. There 
is always a trowel and a broken flower-pot on 
another, but it does not matter, for nobody ever 
sits on any of them, and they are slimed with a 
real beauty of silver by the passing of many snails. 
When you knock at the door and then turn round 
— ^waiting for someone to "open" — ^you may 
look (so steep is the hill) over the heads of the 
apple trees and out to Goon Lighthouse, which is 
a little dirty speck by day and a soul of fire 
by night. There are swallows' nests under the 
eaves, and rabbits come and eat the plants by 
moonlight. When you go up the orchard you 
may see a dozen derisive scuts all along the hedge, 
for they play there, even by day. And there is a 
cat — a black thing of absurd comfort, who goes 
out of her way to make friends with anjrthing but 
a sparrow, and ties herself in knots around your 
legs with astonishing perseverance. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Milton, who 
smiled at them in turn, and then showed them into 
a big, low room with roses in a bowl on the table, 
and a tobacco jar next to it. Mr. Dixon grinned 
his appreciation of the tobacco. 

"You 're a jewel, Mrs. Milton," he said; then, 
in a lower voice, " How is she?" 
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"Asleep, upstairs, sir. She 's spent most of her 
time asleep, though she goes out a bit, alone. She 
went and sat on the beach yesterday for two or 
three hours, and it 's wonderful, the change in 
looks, sir, already. It 's the clothes, I think, and 
the — the washing. She looks younger, somehow. " 

''And happier?'' 

"I think so. I really think so.** 

"I thank God, greatly." 

"And I too, sir, every minute of my life, not 
only for her, but " 

Mr. Dixon interrupted her with a smile. 

"I said Jour of us in my telegram, didn't I? 
We 're five, you see. But I can sleep anywhere. 
Can it be managed?" 

"I had to buy a bed to-day, sir, but it's all 
right. There 's room for all of you, if one could 
sleep on the sofa, here. " 

"Good. I '11 show 'em their rooms." 

He turned to the fotu- boys, who were standing 
silently at the window. 

"Come on," he said. "I '11 take you to your 
rooms, and there '11 be something to eat. " 

They went up the steep, narrow stairs, and 
Mrs. Milton opened a door. It appeared that 
everything behind it was white — ^and the scent of 
stocks came through the open window. 
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**This is your room," said Mr. Dixon, choosing 
Sedy at random and pushing him gently into it. 
Seely hesitated, but the door was shut, and he was 
alone in that whiteness before he could speak. 

It was the same with the others. Bill was left 
to the last, and Mr. Dixon stood with him in the 
little white room and put a hand on his shoulder. 

"Bill," he said gravely, "this is your own room, 
and it must be a place of happiness for you. You 
must make plans here, and pray here, and think 
things over here. It is a place where no one else 
may come unless you wish them to, a place holy 
to you, your castle. If the world is very beastly — 
and God knows it 's beastly enough to all of us 
sometimes — ^you can come up here and shut the 
door on it. It will sit and howl on the mat out- 
side, but it won't be able to come in. We have 
left otirselves that at least, we fools of men. There 
is always solitude. And it 's a bigger solitude than 
Nature's. You can't fibid solitude on a moor: 
it lives in a quiet room. Oh, Bill, Bill, it makes 
me sick to think that there are people who 've 
never had a room of their own. It's the one 
thing left to us in a world of giddiness. You must 
make this your temple, your temple of quietude and 
happiness. And never shut the window, and the 
bathroom 's across the passage. Bless you, BUI." 



He went out, and shut the door. A silence fell 
on the cottage. Bill sat for a moment listening to 
it — ^that strange personal hush of a quiet house. 
He could hear his pulse beating, the throb of a 
tireless little engine ; and through the window came 
the song of the sea, a hushed shouting' from far 
away. 

He went and sat on the bed. So it had all 
happened. It was true — this wild dream of the 
god from the machine. He was not in Bright 
Avenue, or even in London. He, Bill Wilder, was 
sitting on a white bed in a white room, somewhere 
hundreds of miles away from the place where he 
had slept last night. He looked down at his 
hands, and noticed their grimy hardness against 
the white covering of the bed. He examined his 
clothes, their stiff, rubbed, colourless utility, 
thinning at places into a suspicion of holes; the 
boots which Mr. Larbey had given him, thick 
and very stiff and at least a size too large. Yes, 
it was he, Bill Wilder, sitting here. He saw him- 
self with a sudden clearness, as though he had 
stood apart from his body and looked at it against 
its cruel and shadowless background of white. 
There was a splash of black grease across one 
knee of his trousers, and he tried to scrape it 
away with his nails; but it was hard and solid, 
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and presently he gave it up and sighed. He 
noticed a mirror by the window, and stood up to 
look at himself in it, for he felt a strange, new in- 
terest in his own appearance, and frowned when 
he saw his tired, ugly face under its untidy mop 
of hair. 

A little breeze swept through the window and 
touched his face. He ttuned and looked out over 
the orchard, to the faintly limainous dip between 
the hills, where he knew the sea was. The sun 
had gone down, and there were the beginnings of 
white mist rising from the grass below him. In 
the valley a grey smoke still lay drowsily above 
the houses, and the shouts of children came up 
from amidst their huddled carelessness. The 
house martins were playing a game which sent 
them shrilling past him into the dusk and back 
again, with a beauty of great speed. Against the 
violet glow of the sky — ^where there was one faint 
star — a little cloud of gnats danced and danced. 
There was a cool, wet smell of earth, and from far 
beyond the village came the barking of a dog. 
Emotion took him. He thought of Lil . . . 
her pale mystery in the dusk. He remembered 
all the rush of the important things that had 
happened to him — ^f or great events always happen 
in a rush. It is the grey gaps between them which 
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go to make time and eternity. He thought of 
the grey gaps, too. But his thought was always 
a wild thing, chafing at order or restraint, and 
he got no clearer picture than a swift flash of other 
people's words, of smells, and faces, and his own 
weariness, all huddled loosely together as life. 

One thing stood out very clearly from this 
lumber-room of impressions. It was the dtunb 
striving of the mad woman, her fight for speech, 
her rigid fingers . . . wrenching expression from 
the stolidity of earth itself . . . yet dtunb. 

He wanted to do thai himself. Why? He did 
not know why. Only there was a great lust in 
him, an ache, a thirst, to be something other than 
Bill Wilder, to burst something that botmd him, 
to hold something else, to — ^was it to talk? Partly 
to talk, but not quite that. To — ^To ? 

He put his hands up to his face and tried to pray. 

"Thank you. Gawd," said Bill (I think Gabriel 
himself took that prayer to Him), "for stoppin* 
it. But give me somethin* else, I dtmno what, 
I dunno what I wants, I fink I 'm dtunb, I 'm 
dumb." 

There came a knock on his door. 

"Pood!" called Mr. Dixon without opening it. 

"Right, sir," said Bill. 

He leaned out of the window. The light of Goon 
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flashed up suddenly from the horizon and died 
again silently. A moth blundered against his 
face, soft and whirling and just visible in the 
twilight. 

When he looked up there were aheady half a 
hundred stars white in the deepening sky. The 
martins were chuckling to themselves in their 
nests under the eaves. He went downstairs. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A WOMAN AND A DOG 

TPHERE is something about eleven o'clock in 
* the morning which is astonishingly destruc- 
tive of all that is best in humanity. The cottage 
at that hour presented to Bill a dishevelled and 
vacant air which it certainly had not possessed on 
the previous evening. The little square lawns in 
front of it, which had been clipped quite casu- 
ally with a rusty pair of shears, looked untidy 
now rather than attractively wild. The orchard 
seemed a barren and unprofitable place, possess- 
ing as its sole attraction rabbits which refused to 
be hit by the most carefully aimed stone. 

And breakfast was over . . . and Itmch was 
not yet in sight. . . . They had talked to Mrs. 
Milton for nearly an hour, but she had had work to 
do, and had smilingly turned them out of doors, 
to follow their own devices. They had talked to 
Mary Salt, the woman who lived with her, and 
they had found her difficult to understand — she 

was so strange a mixture of silence and eloquence, 
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of sadness and mirth. (*' 'Alf a lidy, an' *alf a 
woman," said Seely, with unconscious cjmidsm. 
"But a real good sort, all the sime.") 

They had seen her wander oflf through the 
orchard by herself, and not dared offer to ac- 
company her. And now — . Now Dick was lying 
on his stomach, spitting down the well, and 
counting as he spat. And the others lay 
about on the grass in various attitudes of silent 
boredom. 

"Fifty-six . . . fifty-sem . . . fif — ," came in 
hollow tones from the well, each number being fol- 
lowed by a longer silence than its predecessor, due, 
no doubt, to the increasing difficulties of sustained 
expectoration. 

Fifty-eight never came. 

"I want some jobs done," said Mr. Dixon from 
the cottage, and they leaped to do his bidding 
with an eagerness that made him smile. 

To Bill was entrusted a note, requiring immedi- 
ate delivery at a farm some three miles distant. 

" Down the lane, " said Mr. Dixon, "first on the 
right. Across two fields. Over a stile. Along 
a road. Third on the left," and dismissed him 
as though a city-bred boy needed no further in- 
structions for finding his way through a patchwork 
country of little fields and lanes and great hedges 
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which seemed to imprison him in a dtisk of tangled 
green. 

He lost his way hopelessly ; forgot a ttiming, and 
walked for miles along a lane which appeared to 
have no end to it, and to be completely deserted. 
Moreover, it wandered through a hidden country, 
for he could see nothing of the fields on either 
side of it, and he was genuinely relieved when its 
continuity was broken by a gate, and he could at 
least look round him once more. 

The gate opened on to a field, and the field ran 
steeply down to the valley in which Mereham lay 
— under its perpetual benediction of blue smoke. 
It looked very far and small from that height, and 
he sighed, and wondered where he was. 

" Lost yourself?" said a voice behind him. 

He stared round at a girl. She was big, and 
astonishingly red-faced. He noticed that her 
cotton blouse was too small for her, and that the 
skirt below it swung free above her ankles. Her 
sleeves were rolled up to the elbows and showed 
arms which were red and freckled. 

She laughed at him. 

" Naw need to stare so, " she said. '*I was n't 
expectin' company, you see, an' this is garden 
dress. I asked you if you 'd lost yourself? " 

Bill was blushing furiously. 
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"Yes. . . . I want Witnor Farm . . .please," 
he stammered* 

She laughed again. 

" Got some manners with 'ee, I nawtice. You 'm 
not so far out for Witnor, after all, though you 've 
come a few miles round, if you *m from Mereham. 
'T is that house with the blue roof, stickin' out 
of they larches, there. 'Spawse you don't live 
round this way, do 'ee?" 

"No— London," said Bill. 

"Stajrin' here for your holidays, like?" 

"I 'm at the White Cottage, wiv a bloke called 
Dixon." 

She wrinkled up her nose and smiled. 

"One of they folk, be you?" she said. "I Ve 
heard tell of 'ee. Gawin' to stop here, then? " 

"Expect so. I fink Mr. Dixon's going to git 
some sort of work for me. " 

She was leaning against the gate at his side, so 
close to him that he could feel the warmth of her, 
and he moved away with a blush that rather 
puzzled him. He. decided that he hated her. 
But she smiled round at him, and he was startled 
at the beauty of her throat ; it reminded him of the 
throat of a statue he had seen once in a picture 
gallery. . . . Her blue eyes were staring boldly at 
him. 
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"You 'm not so bad-lookin' — considerin', " she 
said slowly, and then shouted with laughter at 
his embarrassment. 

"Well, you '11 be wantin* to go to Witnor, and 
I 'm keepin' 'ee here, " she said. " Only — there 's 
no boys lives up this way — ^not to speak of — 
they all goes in to Plymouth or Ex'ter when 
they 'm old enough — an' 'tis good to have 
somebody to tell to, sometimes, so you must 
forgive me." 

She put out her hand and touched his arm. 

"You gaw down along that field and past thiccy 
orchard," she said, one great red arm stretched 
out to point the way, "an' you '11 come straight 
up against Witnor Farm. Good-bye to 'ee. Hope 
I '11 see 'ee again, some day. My name 's 
Betty— Betty Handen." 

With another smile she swung off down the 
lane, while Bill climbed the gate and headed for 
the blue roof among the larches. He was thinking 
of her touch on his arm, and wondering why the 
touch of Lil Carf aK had never thrilled him as this 
woman's had done. 

"Betty?" he repeated to himself, "Betty 
Handen. Nasty fat beast!" 

Yet, when he compared her with Lil, he could 
have cried out at the startling way in which the 
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latter appeared to shrink, till she became a mere 
bloodless shell of womanhood. 

"Whafs blood!" said Bill, in fine self-scorn. 
Yet he could not quite make up his mind as to 
whether he had liked to feel the warmth of her 
by his side at the gate, or whether he had hated 
her very presence. 

"Shan't see 'er again," he decided. *' Steer 
dear of thet sort of gal. " 

Half a dozen dogs leaped out at him as he drew 
near the farm — ^barking furiously and walking 
rotmd him with an exaggerated stiffness, their 
lips wrinkled back from an alarming array of teeth, 
and the hair along their spines ruffled into veri- 
table ridges of resentment. 

Bill was, of course, terribly frightened. He did 
not know that one treats farm dogs — ^as one learns 
also to treat so many of one's fellow-men — ^as 
slaves, whose respect and obedience are taken 
for granted. Politeness towards a hotel porter, 
respect towards a farm dog, are apt both to be 
rewarded with bites, either real or metaphorical. 
Bill learned, in time, to march up to a strange farm 
as though he owned it, and thus win the friendli- 
ness of its guardians. 

To-day a stentorian voice from the yard rescued 
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him from further depths of dismay. The dogs 
drew back from him and walked stiffly away, 
their anger still nimbling deep in their throats, 
even after they had been kicked heartily aside by 
their master, who came out to meet Bill with a 
broad grin lighting up his weather-beaten face. 

" 'Bain't used to 'em, be 'ee? Thought so. 
They dawn't hurt no one, not by day, 'less you 
rins away from 'em. Then they '11 have 'ee, for 
certain. " ^ 

He opened the note which Bill held out to him, 
and read it with frowning attention. 

"So you 'm to have a dog, be you?" he said 
presently. "Come an' choose 'un now, wull 'ee? 
What sort would you be wantin'?" 

Bill's heart leaped up again. Dixon was 
wonderftil! 

"Dunno," he said. 

They picked their way across a yard strewn 
with trodden straw, and full of tmexpected puddles, 
to a stable where Bill's senses were bewildered by a 
veritable avalanche of dogs. They fltmg them- 
selves on to the farmer, yelping and whining with 
affection, doubling themselves up in ecstasies of 
welcome, and snapping at each other in their 
eagerness to reach his hand and lick it. One of 
them even leaped at Bill in a well-meant de- 
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monstration of friendliness, and scratched his 
face with one great, heedless paw. After some 
discussion, Bill chose an Airedale, and carried 
it proudly off on the end of a piece of rope. 

"You might do summat for me, if you don't 
mind," said the farmer. "I got to send some 
butter" (he called it something like **budd'r") 
'*to a house you '11 be passin' on your way back. 
I '11 be glad if you 'U take it for me. " 

Bill promised, and the farmer gave him direc- 
tions for finding the house. 

"'Tis for Mrs. Handen," he said, "a widder 
woman, an' the house is set back in a holler, in 
under the hills, with a brave lot of phlox grawin' 
all round the front garden. Thank 'ee, boy. 
Good-momin'. Dawn't forget what I tawld 'ee 
about feedin' that pup." 

The Airedale refused, at first, to go forward, and 
Bill had to drag him — ^his four legs held out in stiff 
protest against this unwarranted kidnapping. 
But once th^ were clear of the farm the optimism 
habitual to his puppyhood asserted itself again, 
and he nearly choked himself in his cheerful 
endeavours to rush ahead in pursuit of imaginary 
joys. Now and then he would sit down and 
scratch himself, or would leap ecstatically at 
Bill's face in order to lick him. Bill chuckled 
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with enjoyment. There is not a boy in the world 
who does not feel uplifted at the thought of own- 
ing something alive — especially if that something 
be a dog. Bill actually sang to himself with 
contentment — ^an absurd little song, which was 
none the less a psan of thanksgiving because it 
was timeless. He tied the dog to a gate-post 
when he reached Mrs. Handen's cottage, and 
walked up the narrow garden path between 
masses of red and white phlox, which were so tall 
that they brushed his shoulders as he passed. He 
hoped that Betty Handen did not live here, for 
he was happy now, and the thought of Betty did 
not make him happy, though it did not altogether 
displease him, either. . . . Anyhow, he hoped he 
wotdd not see her again. . . . 

But Pate saw to it that she opened the door to 
him. 

"Called already?" she flashed at him, with her 
wide smile. "Oh! 'tis the budd'r from Witnor, 
is it? Step in a minute, wawn't 'ee?" 

Bill tried to draw back, but he was a man, and 
the woman wanted him to step in, so he did so. 

"You must have some cider before you go on, " 
she said, and poured him a full mug of it before 
he could say "No." 

"Mother 's down to M«^am," she explained, 
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as she watched him taste it, "so you '11 have to see 
her some other time; but she 'U be pleased to see 
'ee any time. As I tawld 'ee, there 'bain't many 
folk rotmd here, and we gets a bit lonesome at 
times. Dawn't 'ee like the cider, then? " 

Bill was making faces. 

*' Bit sour, " he explained, and smiled reluctantly 
at her gurgle of amusement. She was sitting on 
the table, swinging her legs, and watching him 
with her blue eyes. Suddenly she slipped down 
and came over to him where he sat by the window. 

"You Ve scratched your face," she said. 

He put his hand up to his cheek. 

"One of they dogs," he said indifferently. 

"You gert silly!" she laughed, "you 'm feelin' 
the wrong cheek. You ought to have it washed. " 

She put out one hand and laid it on his head, 
ruffling up his hair as she turned the scratched 
cheek towards her. With the other hand she 
touched the scratch gently. 

"'Tisn't much of it, after all, "she said. "What 
be blushin' about?" 

Bill was not only blushing — ^he was trembling a 
little, too, and he did n't know why. She stood 
and stared at him, with laughter in her eyes, frank 
and vmashamed. Then he saw the laughter die 
slowly out, and thqr two in that silent room 
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looked very seriously at each other. Bill cotild 
feel a little pulse throbbing somewhere in his 
throat. He nearly cried out when she leaned 
down and put her face quite close to his. 

"What be blushin' about?" she almost whis- 
pered, and the grave intentness of her eyes never 
wavered. It was almost as though she were trying 
to hypnotise him. . . . 

The Airedale yapped suddenly and plaintively 
from the garden gate, and Bill started. 

" My dog, " he said, and he was surprised to feel 
that his voice shook a Kttle. '*I must be gettin' 
on now — an' thank you for the cider. " 

She drew herself up and turned away from him. 

" Dawn' mention it," she said rather coldly. But 
in another second she was smiling at him again. 
She opened the door for him and stood in the 
narrow passage so that he had to brush against 
her as he went out. , . . 

When he looked back at her from the gate she 
was still watching him, meeting his glance with an 
intentness which came strangely from such blue 
and laughing eyes. 

When the dog jtmiped up and tried to lick Bill's 
face again, he foimd his new master somewhat 
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cross and tminterested, so he tugged at his rope 
and made valiant efforts to escape and do to death 
an entirely imaginary rabbit which he pretended 
to have seen ahead of him. Failing this, he 
stopped dead — ^nearly upsetting Bill by this sud- 
den change of tactics — and snorted into a rat- 
hole which had caught his eye in the hedge. .... 

But Bill was frowning into the distance, and 
took no more notice of him than to tug at the rope 
and swear a little. 



CHAPTER XVII 

AN ANTI-CLDIAX 

'' DEHOLD a parable!" quoth Mr. Dixon. 

^^ They were Ijring on the diflf, and below 
them the waves splashed lazily on a white beach. 
Rain and wind and sea had worked their way on 
the soft sandstone of the coast, and fallen lumps 
of cliff — ^wom flat, now, by the sea — ^made a rough 
terrace above the white shingle. 

Sitting on this terrace, with his back against 

a boulder, sat a man, reading a newspaper. He 

was very fat and hot. His coat lay on the rock 

behind him, and he had unbuckled the leather 

belt across his enormous stomach. He wore a 

wide magenta tie and a panama hat with a red 

ribbon around it. His boots were pale lemon in 

colour and obviously too tight to be comfortable, 

for he had removed them, and was displaying a 

pair of green socks, one of which had a large hole 

in the toe. The newspaper worried him, for, in 

spite of the heat, there was a persistent breeze 

279 
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off the sea which bent it into uncomfortable 
angles whenever he relaxed his grip on it. They 
heard him swear more than once. Beside him 
on the rock sat a little naked boy, dangling his 
toes over the edge and digging them into the 
shingle below. 

"Dad," they heard him say. "Dad . . . 
Dad . . ." 

"Wha"s the matter now?" 

" When I was in the sea jus* now, I was a battle- 
ship. I killed a thousand enemies. There was 
a crab vmder my foot. It 's all seaweedy along 
there, and I saw a jelly-fish. They sting yer, 
don't they. Dad? Dad? . . . Dad?" 

"Well?" 

"They sting yer, don't they?" 

"Oh, shut up! Can't you see I 'm readin'? 
Go an' bathe again." 

The boy got up and stretched himself. The 
fat man — ^propping the newspaper against his 
knees — ^began to vmdo his collar, without taking 
his eyes from the print. Then he pushed his chin 
in and out a few times, twisted his head as though 
to free himsdf of the very memory of the collar, 
and settled down again, with a sigh that appeared 
to raise his whole body a little before it allowed it 
to spread over the rock once more. . . . The 
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strong little body at his side had something 
Grecian about its white perfection. 

"Behold a parable!" said Mr. Dixon. 

They stared at him — all, that is, except Dick, 
who was throwing stones into the sea. 

" Don't you tmderstand? " continuedMr. Dixon ; 
"that's mankind — ^you — I — ^if you like — man- 
kind civilised " (he was pointing rudely at the fat 
man), "wrapped up in its own fat, made grossly 
uncomfortable by its own silliness, its fashions, its 
tight hideousness, its utterly senseless misfits. . . . 
It 's the World, that. The World at its most con- 
tented, happy in its discomforts, conceited about 
its miseries, bragging of its futility. He '11 boast, 
that fat fool, about all this, when he gets back to — 
Manchester or somewhere. 'Jolly little place,' 
he '11 say, *but I tell you it was fair scorchin', an' 
I 'm gettin' too heavy for much nmnin' about. . . .' 
I can hear him — ^boasting of his weight, his bad 
temper, his dyspeptic appetite, his unnatural 
thirst — boasting of it. He 's the World — the 
wicked, futile old World, walking into a blank 
wall, and not knowing why it walks there . . . 
fulfilling no purpose whatever, possessing no aim 
or ambition or object, except to increase its waist 
measurement. Reading small black print when 
Beauty is all aroimd it and at its side — bone of 
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its bone. . . . And the boy? Look at him now.'* 

His slim white figure was poised to dive. His 
hair was tousled over his head, and he swtmg his 
arms with a laugh of pure joy. 

''His parable is that in forty years he '11 spread 
himself over rocks and read newspapers and tmdo 
his belt and swear. ..." 

They were beginning to tmderstand him now, 
for this was the third day of their friendship. 

"Yes," said Seely, "I know what you mean. 
I been sajrin' that for years. There 's too many 
frills on us. We can't — . " He became a little 
tincertain, and looked at them with a faint blush. 

"Go on," said Mr. Dixon, "I'm interested. 
We can't ?" 

"What I mean ter say is, we can't see blokes, 
not theirselves. We sees their clothes. It 's like 
wearin' " 



"Masks?" Mr. Dixon stiggested. 

"Yes, masks." 

There was a silence. Then Mr. Dixon turned 
over on his back and looked into the blue. 

"There's something up with you men," he 
said; "you 're as dumb as stones, except Seely, 
and he 's half afraid to speak. What is it?" 

There followed another silence. Bill was chew- 
ing grass like a beast of the field. 
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"When I saw you in London," continued Mr. 
Dixon, "you were n't dtimb. Bill was n't exactly 
talkative, but he did talk. And as for you, Seely, 
why, you never stopped, the first night you were 
here. You gave me your views on things, you 
swore — ^you were Seely. Now you 're somebody 
else — somebody with a sort of shyness about him. 
You positively blush sometimes — I tell you it 's 
uncanny, Seely. And there 's Dick. Why, I 
never hear him laugh now. He mopes. And as 
for Clement, he 's half a corpse. What is the 
matter?" 

They still sat there in silence. A gull wheeled 
overhead, crying plaintively, and they stared up 
at it with a curious sort of relief, as though glad 
of something new on which to fix their attention. 
The way in which its pink feet were folded neatly 
under it stayed for ever in Bill's conscious memory. 

For this was a crisis, a crisis to which the three 
days at Mereham had been leading up, a crisis 
for which they were all tmconsciously waiting. 

The gull swept out over the sea, dipped, and 
settled with a flutter in the trough between two 
lazy waves, where he floated serenely, with his 
head to the shore. 

It was Seely who answered. He had been 
sprawling on the turf, with his face framed in 
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those long, woman-like hands of his. But he sat 
up now, and looked at Mr. Dixon as he spoke. 
There was an air of friendly defiance about him. 

"I've told you a bit abaht fings/' he said, 
"abaht prison and my fake leg and Zion Lane, 
and all them sort o' fings. But I ain't told you 
yet abaht meself, what I mean ter say, abaht the 
sort o' fings I dream of — ^you know — ^the fings in 
liie " 

He paused, and in the silence Mr. Dixon smiled 
at him and nodded. Seely went on. 

"Well, them Zion Lane blokes is sort of 
dead. They're thesime every day. They lies 
in bed mornings. They gets up, and sits and 
stands and swears and spits till dark. Then they 
goes off and " 

In some subtle fashion Seely seemed to draw 
attention to his wink. He flung out one hand in 
a little gesture of contempt. 

"What I mean ter say, they 're always doin' 
the sime fings," he continued; "they 're sort o* 
dead. Now, I 'm different, Dunno why, but 
I 'm different. I can't see them kids goin' the 
sime way. It makes me sick. I can't stand an' 
— spit. I want to do somefink. I can't see 'em 
gettin' worse every day, more like us blokes — ^the 
blokes as ain't 'ad a chawnce. / knows what it is. 
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/ knows *ow they 'U slip into it, not knowin'. 
They *11 wike up one momin' bone-wicked, and 
it 'U be too late. I remember dreamin*, when I 
was a kid — dreamin* of clearin' aht of that place, 
of gettin' to a place where there was somethin' 
dean, of bein' a toflf. An' then — one momin' I 
see a copper look funny at me, an* I knew. I 
knew I was one of 'em. Marked. A bad 'un. 
An* never another chawnce. No good dreamin', 
then! It was fight for a 'alf penny, toof an' nail, 
and fank Gawd if you got it. It was get the best 
of someone, some'ow, even if you kicked 'im 
dead for it. It was slink rahnd comers like a 
dawg, tike every free drink you could, sneak 
what you could. You dunno what it was! An' 
it all come sudden. I was a silly kid one day an' 
a marked bad 'un the next. Only, some'ow, I 
didden go dead then. I didden spit. I was a 
bad 'un, but I sort of knew it, and could 'ave 
killed someone for it. I been dreamin' for years, 
dreamin' of cuttin' away from it all, of gettin' 
somewhere clean " 

He paused again. 

" Dad . . . , " said a clear voice from the beach, 
"I 've killed a jelly-fish! I smashed him with a 
rock. Dad, can we have shwimps for tea? ..." 

"Then you come," went on Sedy, hoarsely. 
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"An' I got the chawnoe. All the way up in the 
train I was makin' the dream true. I could see 
meself gettin' good — 'ere. Gettin' a big, clean toflf 
— full o' the right sort o' jaw — not this sort. An' go- 
in' back again, to tork, to mane *em, to wake 'em up ! 

" I saw meself fightin' 'em — ^the nobs I mean. I 
saw 'em afraid of me, doin' what I told 'em. 
Pullin' dahn Zion Lane, an' buildin' new 'ouses 
for the kids. I saw 'em naked — sweatin' at bricks 
an' mortar, an' me slashin' 'em wiv a whip — slashin' 
'em. The kids was all laughin' and jolly — an' 
clean. An' they growed up clean in them clean 
'ouses, an' their kids' kids was all good ^uns, an' 
they fanked me! I saw it all — ^in the train " 

He grinned rather wistfully. 

"An' then — ^we come 'ere, " he said. "An' it 's 
no cop, sir! I 've tried, but it 's no cop! I can't 
do it. It 's too empty and lonely. I feel sort of 
little 'ere. I fed far away from everything — sort 
of forgotten. I — ache. There 's no good pre- 
tendin'. I mus' go back, sir, an' fank you. 
Them clean fings ain't for me. Them other fings 
is in my bones. Zion Lane — an' spittin'. I 
cawn't get away from 'em. They got me tight. 
I sh'd die 'ere. The kids 'U be alwis the same — 
bom wivaht a chawnce. I can't 'dp it — I — 
I can't 'dp it, sir." 
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There was a great sHence. 

The gulls called to each other across the waves. 
Mr. Dixon sat up. 

"You 're a sort of missioner, Seely, " he said. 

'^Missionerl Not me. K you comin* the 
religious over me, I 'm off. Look *ere. When 
that nob called me a devil in the pawk the 
other day, an' I knocked 'im dahn, what d' yer 
fink the beak said to me? Clean-lookin' old 
bloke, 'e was, wiv white 'air. 'You are con- 
victed,' 'e said, 'of a very serious oflFence. It is 
a sad fing that so many of the young men — an' 
I fink I may say boys — of the lower classes 'as 
forgotten that old respect towards Law and Order 
which 'elped to make our coimtry what she is- 
An' not only Law an' Order, but I fink I may say 
Religion — .' 'What 's that?' says I, interruptin'. 
'E looked startled. * My paw boy,' 'e said, ' 'aven't 
they taught yer abaht Gawd? ' ' Oh, 'Im? ' I said, 
' they 've taught me that 'E objects to everyone 
as ain't on your side, but I don't take much 
int'rest in the aristocracy.' That set 'im oflF 
rampagin*. But there you are. That 's my 
opinion of religion " 

Bill watched Mr. Dixon. He expected to hear 
him defend that mysterious Divinity who was a 
friend of Mr. Larbey's. It struck him suddenly 
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that there was a likeness between the two men. 
They were both fiercely in earnest, both short 
and violent and strong. Yet there were no two 
people more utterly unlike. In what did they 
differ? Mr. Larbey had impressed him with the 
sensation that at any moment something hidden 
might burst from him — some blaze of blinding 
fire, constuning everything in a white enthusiasm. 
But the blaze never came, and he had made no 
other impression. He had moved near him but 
had not been tangible. Something had failed 
in him. He had been ineflFectual — ^almost wasted. 
Bill remembered his father's furious contempt 
after the parson's visit, and, when he tried to 
imagine Mr. Dixon in the same place, he could not 
see his father either contemptuous or angry. 
Mr. Dixon did things. He was miraculously 
efficient. Bill felt sure that he would have an 
answer for Seely. 

But Mr. Dixon laughed, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"You can be a missioner without being re- 
ligious," he said, "and as for religion — ^it 's a 
thing that can't be talked about. Go on!" 

"Dunno that there 's anythin' more to say," 
answered Seely, "only that I 'm — sorry." 

"What if I give you your chance still? I 
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didn't say you must stay here. You can do 
your work anywhere. Suppose you go back to 
London, what do you want to do?" 

"Get work — ^work where they won't kick me 
aht when they hear I 've been in quod, and where 
I can read up fings " 

"What things?" 

"Pings abaht laws. I want to nuwe 'em — ^the 
nobs." 

" You shall. There are political economy classes. 
By Jove, Seely, I '11 give you the training! I '11 
fit you out and launch you against Society — ^a 
most healthy bombshell. You 've some of my own 
madness in you. You will move mountains. I 
swear you shall beat 'em at their own game. 
You shall go back to London, and London shall 
teach you her secrets, and you shall fight her with 
her own weapons. You 're a danger — a danger 
to Law and Order, and 'Religion,' if you like — 
and dangers are the healthiest things in the world. 
I think freedom from danger is the curse of the 
age. You shall prevent the world from vege- 
tating. The kids will thank you yet, Seely!" 

Seely was flushed and wild-eyed. He stood up 
and stared incredulously. 

"It 's true?" he said, half to himself. 

Mr. Dixon sprang up. 

19 
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" I '11 show you it 's true ! " he shouted. " You 're 
sick of this?" 

He waved his hand in a gesture which included 
the sea and sky and land. Seely nodded. 

"Then you'll be in London to-night!" roared 
Mr. Dixon. He flung out a large hand and Seely 
gripped it. They stood there grinning at each 
other and shaking hands violently. 

"I believe in impulses," said Mr. Dixon pre- 
sently. " People who don't act on impulse are — 
dead and deadly. You 'U be in London to-night. " 

He sat down on the grass again. The others 
had watched him with but small comprehension. 
Dick had stopped throwing stones, and was 
gazing open-mouthed at Seely, while he dug his 
fingers into the ttirf and then wiped them on his 
trousers. He had done this so many times — ^with 
a sort of unconscious rhjrthm — ^that there was a 
small tunnel in the ground at his side and a con- 
siderable deposit of red soil on his clothes. 

"And what about you?" Mr. Dixon asked 
him suddenly. 

Dick smiled. 

"London," he said. "Taown." 

"Want to get back?" 

"Not 'alf." 

"Why?" 
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''Oh, / can't talk like ole Sedy. 'E 've got a 
bloomin' gift for it. I don't like it 'ere, that 's 
all. NufSn' to do. NufiSn' to see. I feels sort 
of — sqtiashed." 

"And what will you do when you get back to 
town?" 

''Lark. Go to moosic-halls " 

"You can't go to music-halls if you haven't 
got any money." 

That broad grin flashed out again. 

"Bet cher life I'll get some, some'ow," said 
Dick. "Enough for that, any'ow. An' there'll 
be Satxirday nights an' shops." 

He stood up and danced an exultant hornpipe — 
whistling his own accompaniment. Joy shone 
from him visibly. 

"Let 's go wiv Seely to-night, sir," he begged; 
''lumme, fink of London to-night — ^the taxis " 

There was real ecstasy on his wicked young 
face — a joy almost religious in its intensity. 

"I can go wiv 'im, can't I, sir?" he appealed 
hoarsely. 

Mr. Dixon nodded. 

"But afterwards — ? What shall I do for you? 
You can't go back to the old game, loafing, being 
what Seely calls a marked bad 'un, a poor devil. 
I 'm not going to let you. " 
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"Why not, sir?" 

"Good Lord! boy, because you'll end your 
days, a miserable wreck, in prison " 

"I donH fink. Me miserable?" 

He chuckled ecstatically — the very picture of 
undeserved happiness. 

"But you must let me get you a job. " 

" Awright. I dtmno as I '11 stick to it, but fank 
you, all the same." 

Mr. Dixon looked at him cautiously. His 
glee appeared to be a little clouded at the thought 
of a job. 

"My dear man," said Mr. Dixon irritably, 
"you can't be really happy in Zion Lane. What 
about baths and clothes and things?" 

"Jest try me, an' see if I ain't 'appy. I likes 
your barves an' bloomin' white beds an' fings, 
but — I ain't 'appy, not 'ere. It 's Taown for me, 
every time. Why — I never stop laughin' there. 
I 'm one o' the bloomin' nuts, ain't I, Seely? 
One o' the bloomin' cawf -drops, any day o' the 
week. Ask 'im. 'E 'U tell yer. Go on, ask 
un. 

"'£'5 'appy, awright," said Seely: "dam 
sight too chirpy sometimes." 

"But," asked Mr. Dixon, "what the blazes 
have you got to be happy about?" 
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Dick grinned expansively and shook his 
head. 

''You wotdd n't understan', '' interpreted Seely, 
" not if 'e told you, you would n't. It 's everyfing. 
It 's the go of fings. They never stops movin'. 
All the boys is the sime. They ain't got time to 
be un'appy. I was like that meself for a time. 
Wears awf, worse luck, but it ain't no good 
doin' anyfing while you feel like that. The 'ole 
bally show makes you grin — giggle, like 'e's 
gigglin'now," 

He smiled across at Dick, who had stolen 
Clement's cap, and was chirping and chuckling 
his satisfaction at the pettdance he had aroused. 

"Gamiw," said Mr. Dixon cryptically. "Why 
have n't we got a word that means monkey and 
devil welded into the quick of humanity and 
disguised as a boy? We 're an unobservant race. 
Leave him alone, Dick. Give him his cap. I 
want to talk to him." 

Clement sat up nervously. He was dreading 
this. He looked somehow rather mean and 
shrunken beside the others, much as a sucked 
orange might look by the side of whole fruit. 
There was something about him which seemed to 
shrink from contact with his fellows — something 
sunless and secret and a little repulsive, as though 
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his tinhealthy body had for inmate aomethixig 
deformed and veiled. 

He blushed violently when Mr. Dizon spoke to 
him. 

"What about you?" 

"I — think I 'd rather go back to London, too." 

"By Jove! You're all sick of me! Very 
well, you shall go. And what then?" 

"I don't know— at least " 

"Come on. Out with it. What's your am- 
bition?" 

"I — I've often thought — I mean — ^perhaps — 
I might — I should like very much to be a — ^a derk. " 

Mr. Dixon pushed his hat back till it fell off. 

"Good God!" he said softly. "I 've heard of 
'em, but you 're the first I 've seen. I 've heard 
of boys wanting to be clerks, but I never believed 
it. It 's like seeing a unicorn. It bewilders 
me. . . . Yes, you shall be a derk. I have n't 
lived in vain. I shall have given commerce a 
willing victim. Willing? I feel as though I 'd 
been living with a mjrth. What 's up?" 

Clement was manoeuvring strangely. Presently 
he managed to stammer out that he had some- 
thing private to say. Mr. Dixon took his arm and 
strolled across the cliff till they were out of ear- 
shot of the others. 
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"Well, what is it?" he asked. 

"About the — the office — ^they want — er — ^testi- 
monials, and a good character — don't they?" 

"Oh, that's it, is it? Well, I know about 
forty houses where they'd take the devil for 
partner if I asked 'em. We '11 try and work it. 
But look here, Clement. You are worrying me. " 

Clement squirmed and laughed nervously. He 
seemed to be straining away from that strong 
arm linked through his. 

"You are worrjdng me," went on Mr. Dixon 
gravely, "because I believe there is something 
wrong with you. You are secretive — afraid to 
open the windows of your mind. I know all about 
the money you stole, and I am the last man in the 
world to blame you. I don't blame you. I am 
your friend. But it isn't that that's worrying 
me. It 's something else." 

He patised, seeming to find speech difficult. 

"Clement, I know why you want to go back to 
London instead of staying here. I knew what 
you would answer. I knew what those other two 
would answer, and I think I knew their motives. 
I know what Bill will say when I ask him. I can 
read them. But you — ^you're going back to 
your fellow-men because you shrink from your 
fellow-men. You are going back to crowds 
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because you 're afraid of individuals And I 
want to know why. It isn't the theft. You Ve 
got over that. It 's — something else. What is it? " 

"I don't know what you mean." 

'' Have you got into a mess? Any sort of mess? 
Tell me, if you have, and I 'U help you. I swear 
it. Nothing? No sort of trouble?" 

"Nothing." 

"Then, what about your father? Will you go 
back to him? All right, don't be frightened. 
I 'm not going to press you. I don't know where 
he lives or an}rthing about him. Most people 
would say I was under a moral obligation to de- 
liver you up to him, but I have no morals and 
recognise no obligations. So you are free to do 
as you like. But," he shrugged his shoulders, 
"you won't tell me anjrthing, then?" 

"Nothing to tell." 

"All right. I 'm sorry, Clement. Let 's get 
back to the others. " 

They found Dick trying to sit on Sedy's head, 
amid shouts of hoarse laughter, which caused the 
fat man on the rocks below to look up and frown 
and mutter something about trippers. The fat 
man was not a tripper, for trippers, of course, are 
people other than those who employ the word. 
The fat man was reading an article on corsets, in 
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the woman's section of his paper — having ex- 
hausted the possibilities of finance and cricket, 
and skimmed lightly over politics. He did not 
like to be interrupted. There were things in the 
article he wanted to teU his wife. . . . 

Bill was frowning, too, because the proximity of 
horseplay does not encourage connected thought, 
and he wanted to think. He wanted to make 
up his mind, to decide his future. All the dumb 
ghosts of the things he had desired with tears of 
impotence came to mock his indecision. They 
stood and pointed at him, and, when he ttimed to 
look fully at them, they vanished. He hated the 
thought of London again. He feared the thought 
of Mereham, of the old emptiness, the old cleanli- 
ness, which he had met at Brixham, and which 
threw his squalor and ineptitude into such start- 
ling relief. He wanted something, and he could 
not say what it was. A half whimsical desire came 
to him to stand up and play some such mute 
drama as the mad gipsy had played against the 
sun — to wrench expression out of emptiness. • . . 
The laughing shrieks of Dick, his rook-like caws 
of delight, persisted in running among his thought 
and spoiling its continuity. He felt vaguely 
ftirious with no one in particular. What was he 
here for? What did anjrthing mean? 
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"So we'll all clear out again to-night," said 
Mr. Dixon; ''rather an anti-dimax. But there 's 
Bill. What about you, Bill?" 

"Dad . . . ," said the voice from the sea, 
" I Ve pulled a star-fish*s stars off. Does it hurt 
'im, dad? He didn't squeak. Dad, can star- 
fishes squeak?" 

"Better get yotir clothes on," said a deeper 
voice. "You've had enough o' that. Tide's 
comin' in. An' stop chatterin'. " 

The waves were coming in lazily — ^little curved 
green things which tmfolded suddenly, like a 
woman's fingers, and splashed into white on the 
whiter shingle. 

"I stay 'ere," said Bill. 



PART II 
CHAPTER XVIII 

BILL STILL WANTS SOMETHING 

OO comparative a thing is time, that a moment 
*^ may stand up as the pillar of a whole life, 
while twenty years are no more than the shadow 
of a doud on a windy day. And so comparative 
a thing is age, that a baby may grow to senility 
while you watch him, or an old man put off his 
years and laugh at life's clown with the best of 
them. 

Idle conversations stood up out of the grey 
level of Bill's life, words and tones and gestures, 
and faces. Here and there there was an action, 
vivid as a scene from a theatre, but for the most 
part inconsequent things and imimportant caught 
his eye when he looked back across the twenty odd 
years of his life. His looking back is certain proof 
that his twenty odd years by no means represented 
the maturity of his consciousness, and it is a sel- 
dom realised fact that human growth is growth 

of consciousness. 

299 
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"Things has gone so smooth lately," he was 
saying; "it don't seem 'ardly a month since I sat 
on this cliff an' told Mr. Dixon I 'd stay 'ere. Two 
years, it is, an' they 've gone like — ^like moths. " 

He was thinking of the moths about his window 
at the cottage, whining white things that passed 
out of the darkness into the gleam of his candle, 
and went silently into the scented darkness again. 

"Like moths," he repeated. 

The woman, Mary Salt, smiled at him much as 
one smiles at a child, to keep him happy without 
deliberate consciousness of his existence. She 
was thinking of solemn things, and his presence 
constituted a just perceptible drag on her freedom 
of thought. If he spoke to her, she smiled ab- 
sently — ^perhaps a little fearftdly — ^and then went 
back to her high dreaming again. 

Bill was throwing pebbles into the sea. He 
sent them far up and out from the cliff, so that 
they might break the silver silence of an almost 
motionless sea with something of a splash and 
ripple. A haze lay lightly over the whole breadth 
and length of the sea, so that sky and water met 
imperceptibly, and might have been one smooth 
wall of dtdled silver but for the flakes and splashes 
of shadow which lay here and there in the swell of 
imbom waves. 
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" That 's the third time you ' ve smiled at me like 
that, " said Bill. " An' it means you ain't listening." 

She turned her face to him with just the move- 
ment he was expecting, a slow backward move- 
ment, which showed him her strong brown throat. 

"I 'm sorry, Bill," she said. "I was thinking, 
about other things." 

*'You always are," grumbled Bifl. "It 's Old 
Dixon you 're thinkin' abaht. I believe you 're 
in love with *im. " 

*'Bill/ " She flushed crimson. " How dare you 
say that!" 

"I'm sorry," he answered. "But ... It 
ain't true, then?" 

" True? Of course not. As though — as though 
I could. Besides, look at me!" 

Bill looked. He saw the figure of a strong 
woman, healthy and lithe, noted her firm neck and 
chin, and above them her brown face, lit with a sad 
beauty of its own. He saw that her eyes were 
alive with that subtle emotion which always 
touched him strangely, as though he saw through 
them a face staring at him, a face of infinite pity 
and beauty. 

"Well?" he said. 

"Is n't that enough? I 'ma — tramp . . . a . . . 
woman of the roads." 
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"You're fine-lcx)king enough," said Bill, "an' 
Old Dixon don't care about what you 've 
been." 

He looked wistfully out to sea. Something was 
troubling him. 

"Why do you call him 'Old Dixon'? " asked 
the woman. "It sounds " 

"Well?" 

"Somehow, wrong. He's worth ten of most 
men." 

"Good Lord! don't I know that? Didn't I 
know it two years back, when he took me out of 
London? 'E 's a sort of — ^gawd, I reckon. " 

" Makes his own laws, " she supplemented, with 
a grave nod. She was staring at BiQ with the 
serious interest natural to her. 

"I can't make you out," she said suddenly. 
"You own that he took you out of — ^hell, I think 
it was you called it, and I know what he 's done 
for you since. Fed you, clothed you, housed you 
till you got a regular job. Look at you now — ^a 
fine, well-set young man, with work you like and 
a cottage of your own next year. Yet there 's 
something — ^what is it. Bill?" 

"I don' know. I don' know. There 's always 
sofnetidn\ I believe — " He took a deep breath. 
"I believe I want London!" 
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The woman smiled. Her smile was the saddest 
thing about her. 

"Bill," she said, "I knew it. Only, don't go. 
There are men who are never satisfied with what 
they have. If you went back, after these two 
years, you would spoil ever3rthing; you would 
begin to drift. Oh, I know/ It would be hell 
again — ^and worse than before. You mustn't 
go, you must n't go. It is n't London you want. 
It 's — I don't know what it is, but it is n't London. " 

There was silence for a full minute. 

"I remember a parson chap in London," said 
Bill suddenly, "who was a bit like Mr. Dixon — a 
little chap and fiery. '£ said the same thing. 
Said folks thought they wanted all sorts of things, 
but really they wanted — ^the love of Gawd. " 

She flashed a sudden, swift look at him, and 
then dropped her eyes. 

" I don't know much about it, " she said softly, 
"but I dare say he was right. Women pay more 
heed to such things than men. They want love, 
I suppose — ^love of any sort. I ... I pray. But 
I don't like religious people, and I don't know — 
it 's difficult to imderstand, isn't it?" 

He nodded. 

" It 's funny, the religious folk," he said. " There 
was Father Orton, down Bright Avenue way — 
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a fat, yellow-skianed bloke, with long skirts — ^a 
fine bloke, he was. We all loved Father Orton ; he 
was Wg, some'ow, an' good. But when he 
spoke religiotis — ^it all seemed to go. He talked 
abaht Mother Church. They used to laugh at 
'im when *e began. An' 'e used to give you little 
pictures of — 'Im, you know — nailed up. But 
it was too ikey for us. We didn't understand 
'im. My dad said 'e was a bit too proud of 
knowin' all the nobs — God, an' Peter, an' — I Ve 
forgot 'em all, but dad said 'e let you know as they 
were pals of 'is. God-and-'im-an'-the-dooks- 
'avin'-dinner-together sort of business. But 'e 
was a nice cove. 

"Then there was Mr. White, the Minister. 
Put 'is 'and on your shoulder an' called you *me 
son,' and said, 'Won't you come to Gawd?' 'E 
put 'is 'and on dad's shoulder once, an' said, *My 
brother, won't you come to Gawd, now?' Dad 
said, 'Got 'Im up your sleeve, my bruwer?' 
Dad was a caution, I tell you. But Mr. White, 
'e didn't seem to do nuthin'. 'Is religion give 
you shiwers. It was all stUy, too, sort of play- 
actin' an' shoutin', though they sung 'ymns grand. 
They was a sniffy lot, they was. 

"An' there was the Savashun Army. They 
was grand when they was marchin', but when 
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they begiin to talk — they was like the Chapel 
people. 'Come to Gawd.' 'Where is Gawd?' 
said dad, an' they told 'im 'e was a sinner for askin', 
I dunno why. 

"An' Mr. Larbey, the Chtirch parson. 'E was 
fine, like Old Dixon ; but 'e stopped, some 'ow. 'Is 
talk was fine, but 'e forgot where 'e was, some'ow. 
It did n't fit. When you 'eard 'im and saw 'is 
eyes, you wanted to do what 'e said. But when 
'e stopped talkin', 'e didden tell you 'ow to do it. 

" Now, if Old Dixon 'ad been a parson, 'e 'd 'ave 
told us what to do first, and then said why we was 
to do it. 'E 'd 'ave mixed 'em up, mixed up 'is 
talk and the things in his eyes, I mean, with the 
things he did. Mr. Larbey did n't do nuthin'. 
He begun to show you fings, and then stopped 
an' went away. I don' know what any of 'em 
meant, an' I could n't ask 'em. They was all too 
^too " 

"I know," said the woman, "they aren't prac- 
tical." 

"Don' know what that means, but they ain't 
real. Now Old Dixon, 'e *s real." 

"Yes, he '5 practical enough. He could teach 
most of them a lesson or two." 

"Yes, but " 

"Well?" 
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" 'E ain't got the other thing, the thing Mr. 
Larbey 'ad, the — ^the look in 'is eyes, the voice. 
Now, if you could 'ave 'em together — rolled up 
in one man, Mr. Larbey and Mr. Dixon — ^by 
God, you 'd have the biggest man on earth!" 

"You're quite excited, Bill, and I've never 
heard you talk so much since I 've known you." 

"It 's you," said Bill, "you imderstand. And 
that makes me talk. I always talk when you 're 
here. An' religion — ^makes you think, don't it?" 

"Yes. And I 've noticed what you say about 
Mr. Dixon. It 's strange. But he 's a good 
man!" she added almost fiercely, as though she 
expected some other reception of her statement 
than Bill's qtdck nod. She was looking at him 
again with that disconcerting steadiness of purpose. 

"I don't understand — men," she said at last. 
"Bill, are all men — ^beasts, about women?" 

He started and looked at her with a quick blush. 

"No," he said curtly. 

"Are you sure?" 

He frowned and dug his toe into the turf before 
he nodded again. 

" Bill, " she said slowly, " have you been a beast 
—yet?" 

" No, " he said. He drew himself up and looked 
full at her. There were tears in his eyes. 
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''I am glad," she said simply. "You see, I 
know a good deal about life. I was on the roads 
for years — ^after I left Yorkshire. We used to go 
to church there on Sundays, and sleep through the 
sermon. We kept two servants, Bill," she added, 
and wondered why she told him. 

"That *s where you get all your words from. 
You can talk, " said Bill, with admiration. 

" I wonder," she went on thoughtfully, "whether 
there 's any woman in the village " 

Bill looked out to sea, but not before she had 
seen the blush which swept across his ugly, 
freckled face. 

"Then there w/" she continued. "What 's she 
Uke, Bill? Who is she?" 

There was no answer. She could see nothing of 
bis face. 

"Who is she?" she repeated. And then Bill 
turned rotmd, and he was very pale. 

" I hate her, " he said, in a voice that shook. 

^'BiUr' she cried. All the mother in her came 
swiftly to meet his grief. "Bill, dear! Tell me. 
Come and sit here." 

He flimg himself face down on the turf at her 
feet, and she bent over to put a hand on his head. 

"What is it. Bill?" she asked. "Does she run 
after you?" 
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Over the pathOs of his squat figure, flung there 
on the turf at her feet, she smiled her sad smile, 
and patted his tousled head as one might pat a dog. 

"She wants me," said Bill, blimtly. 

"Is she— bad?" 

"I don' know. No. I don' think so. I don' 
know. She waits for me. It 's Betty Handen. 
She makes me Kke her. I hate her, till I get near 
her. Then . . . she touches me " 

The woman's sad smile died altogether. She 
stared out across the sea. 

"I know her, Bill," she said. "She's— not 
bad, I think. Nor good, either, for that matter. 
Why do you hate her?" 

"Can't you see? I don't want to like her. 
She 's silly. She 's not like you, she does n't 
understand. She wants warm things, and food, 
and softness. She don't understand. She 's been 
soft all her life. She laughs at me ... if I ... if 
I 'm solemn . . . she don't tmderstarid. But she 
makes me like her . . . when I 'm with her. 
When I touch her. ..." 

He sat up suddenly, with the air of having made 
a startKng discovery. 

"Ever since I was a nipper I 've wanted some- 
thin'," he said slowly. "An' I couldn't never 
say what I wanted — it 's always been somethin' 
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out of reach, somethin* not real. I sort of half 
found it when Mr. Larbey talked religion. Only 
that died down. I sort of half found it when 
Mr. Dixon give me — ^all these things, but — ^well, 
'e 's not got it to find, 'e 's only got part of it." 

Suddenly he flung his hands up, and then 
dropped them helplessly. It was a strange little 
dramatic action, coming as it did from so stolid 
a person as BilL 

"An' just as I 've found it, she come up. I 
hate her.'' 

" Hush, Bill. * Just as you 've foimd it.' What 
do you mean by that?" 

How could he tell her? He looked at her 
strong womanhood — so mysterious, so apart from 
all that touched his experience. He saw her thin, 
sunburnt face — ^made beautiful for him by the 
refining fires through which she had passed. He 
thought of her self-possession, her sad dignity, 
her quiet air of peace— ra peace won, as he knew, 
by bloody fighting in a world of evil fighters — her 
quality of understanding, her gentle wisdom. 
How could he tell her that she was the one thing 
which satisfied him, that because she had been in 
a hell deeper than his own, and had won such 
splendour of womanhood from pain and squalor 
and filth, because she had won with it a knowledge 
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and an understanding which embraced even such 
dximb fools as himself within its sympathy, be- 
cause — Shaving known the worst in mankind — she 
would expect the best in him, and would therefore 
obtain it, that because of all this she had cast over 
him the old dissatisfaction which was so nearly 
divine that it touched the borders of despair? 
For perfection is the saddest thing that comes 
within our understanding. It is the sunlit cloud 
that the prisoner sees, the misty field to which 
the caged bird calls, the night wind whispering 
through the menagerie. It is a creator of pas- 
sions, the mother of vice. Half the sordid tragedy 
of Ufe is the work of its worshippers. At the foot 
of its inaccessible shrine lie the crushed things of 
humanity, all the bruised litter of our dead, which 
we have come to regard with equanimity, and 
even with satisfaction. 

It was at the skirt of perfection's robe that the 
boy had caught there on the diflf, and how could 
he tell this woman what he scarcely knew him- 
self? He was a dumb thing crawling at her feet, 
an ugly, stolid boy with a spirit that beat its 
wings bloody against the walls of his silence. 

She stood for all the things he had tried uncon- 
sciously to reach, she was the symbol of all his 
desire, and he did not know it. He knew only 
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a vague yet keen hunger for her presence, because 
she understood, she understood! He did not 
know that his was the torture of all seekers after 
beauty or love or knowledge, the torture of long- 
ing unexpressed, of longing, indeed, inexpressible 
even to the most glib of a loquacious race. 

" I think I want London, " he said again. " Old 
Dixon '11 be 'ere in a minute or two, I think I 'U 
asfim." 

He sat up and stared wistfully at her, but the 
eyes which met his were reproachful and v«y 
serious. 

"You talk a lot," she said, "but what does it 
all come to? You 're wanting something you '11 
never get in London. What is it. Bill?" 

Bill put his face between his hands and stared 
miserably into the silver haze that lay along all 
the coast. 

"I seem to be always torkin'," he cried, "but 
I never say nothing." 

In the silence that followed, he was thinking 
of the gipsy woman whom he had seen two years 
ago on the lip of that bramble-tangled hollow. 
She had been talking too, in a fashion, but no one 
had imderstood her. With a sudden little flash 
of inspiration, it occurred to him that if she had 
been taught to speak, that if before the world had 
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taken a dumbness in her for granted, someone 
could have taken an eloquence for granted, she 
might have spoken a clearer language than most, 
and not have known the horror of that wild 
silence against the sun. But the ' ' someone ' ' would 
have had to have the wisdom and understanding of 
a god — ^perhaps would have had to be God Him- 
self — no purveyor of self-coloured religion (though 
Bill didn't say that. He said, ''Father Orton 
and the rest"), no giant rebel against convention- 
ality (Bill thought of Mr. Dixon, and remembered 
his half -savage delight in the mad woman's mad- 
ness), but a splendid compounding of both, a man 
with his soul standing in great rebellion against 
the pettiness of men, towering above the meanness 
of their perspective, the littleness of their justice, 
and yet having the wild, white enthusiasm of 
Faith held naked in his hand as a sword. 

"Hullo, you two!" said Mr. Dixon from behind 
them. He was striding across the grass, cap in 
hand, his hair ruffled and untidy (in spite of the 
windless day), and one big hand flung up against 
the sky in greeting. 

The woman waited for him silently. Her eyes 
were lit with a strange excitement — ^half admira- 
tion, half wistful uncertainty. He strode over 
and took her hand in both of his. 
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"By Jove, my dear," he said, "you 're looking 
topping." 

She flushed. A closer observer than Bill — ^who 
was watching her — ^would have seen disappoint- 
ment through those magic casements of her eyes. 

"Thank you," she said. 

"And old Bill. Lookin' a regular young Her- 
cules. Brought your shoulder muscles up, these 
two years, eh. Bill? How are you both?" 

"Fine, thanks," said BiU. 

"Good! And you?" He turned to the 
woman. 

"I'm — Chappy," she said. 

"Don't say any more! That's a thing that 
not more than three grown-up people in England 
can say to-day. Happy f Good Lord, you 've 
given all the philosophers and theologians and 
political economists such a smack in the eye with 
that little sentence that I would n't give an egg 
for the lot of 'em!" 

He sat down on the grass and performed an 
action which was to Bill no more than the filling 
of a pipe with tobacco, but to the woman was a 
little workmanlike achievement altogether worthy 
of the artist in him. 

"Bill," he said presently, "I 've got an idea. 
It came to me in the train. I spend half my life 
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in trains, and they 're a wonderful sotirce of in- 
spiration. It occurred to me that you might 
like to go back to London." 

The flash of disappointment came again into 
the woman's eyes. She made a movement, as 
though to put out her hand in protest, but thought 
better of it, and watched him in silence. 

"A little excursion,*' continued Mr. Dixon. 
** Just to look up old friends, and see how things 
are going. You might be interested in the con- 
trast. You *I1 see things differently, after two 
years of this. Perhaps you '11 want to go back 
again for good. And, anyhow, it will shake you 
out of a groove. Grooves are bad. " 

"I don't agree," said Mary Salt. 

He grixmed round at her appreciatively. She 
noticed how strong and white his teeth were. 

"Good! Why not?" 

'* You can't be happy unless you 're in a groove 
— of sorts. There must be regular meals and 
regular work — some sort of " 

"Routine?" 

"Yes, routine. And there must be a future to 
one's life. Every minute must have its next. 
You can't live in jumps." 

"Like a kangaroo? Why not?" 

"You don't live, that 's all. You are so out of 
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breath that you do nothing worth doing, you 
stand and gasp until the next jximp. " 

"My dear, you 're quite a clever woman! But 
you 'ife a woman, and it 's just because you 're a 
woman that you love grooves and are at your 
best in them. They don't do for men. Women 
blossom in them, men — run to seed. What does 
BiU think?" 

" Dimno. I should like to go to London. " 
''Good! I want you to see 'em all again. 
Seely and Clement and that boy who called me 
* the mad bloke.' You can bring me back a report. 
We 'U talk over trains and things when we get 
to the cottage. How about a stroll?" 

It is interesting to note the impression which 
this trio produced on so observant and penetrating 
a leader of Society as the famous Lady Drennel. 

They were walking down the lane that runs 
from the fields on the cliff to the orchard below 
the cottage. Flakes of stmlight were spilled 
through between the high hedges on either side, 
and all the arched gloom of the place was alive with 
busy birds. 

"Pierce young life," said Mr. Dixon. "Ever 
heard the tramp-song of a Devon hedge? Listen." 

He put back his head and roared out the words 
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to a strange little tune which had some subtle 
twist to it, like the chuckle of a naughty boy 
breaking into the melody of a thrush's song. 

" A Devon hedge is tall an' sweet, 
An' fierce with little life; 
There tangleth about its feet 
The armies of green strife. 

" It is a place where any man. 
Within its woody deep. 
Might light on shadow-freckled Pan, 
All flushed with happy sleep." 

"There are about twenty verses, " he explained, 
" but two are quite enough. " 

"Not bad," said a voice. "You gave yourself 
away, though, by singin* it. You can't escape us 
this time. We heard you half a mile away. " 

They turned to see a stout, badly-dressed 
woman flourishing a parasol at them. The girl at 
her side was obviously distressed at this exhibition 
of ill-breeding. 

"Mother dear I'' they heard her protest. 

"Shut up," said her mother. "Dixon, you 're 
a regular devil. This is the twentieth time you 've 
positively fled from us. How are you? Intro- 
duce me to your friends. " 

"I really did n't see you till you spoke," said 
Mr. Dixon, with his boyish smile. "And I 'm 
really awfully pleased to see you now." 
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He shook hands warmly with them both. 

''This is Mary Salt," he said, ''and this is Bill 
Wilder." 

Lady Drennel smiled at them and asked them 
questions with just a touch of the grand lady in 
her manner. Their conversation was no more 
interesting or natural than any other conversation 
between members of different classes, and Mr. 
Dixon was relieved when it came to an end. He 
hated anything artificial with a hatred nearly as 
great as his love for anything natural. 

"Types," said Lady Drennel. 

" Don't be horrid, " begged her daughter. 

" Don't be a fool, " said Lady Drennel. " She 's 
a Rescued Woman in capital letters. They all 
look the same. He didn't say Mrs. or Miss 
Pepper " 

"Salt, mother." 

" I said Pepper purposely. It 's such bad form 
to remember names. He said Mary Pepper, 
simply. Either she ought to be married and she 
is n't, or she ought not to be married and she is. 
There was a faintly defiant air about Dixon that 
meant Morality. " 

"She looked rather splendid, I thought. And 
she spoke like a lady. She 's suffered and " 
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"Oh, I know, I know. Come out of it a finer 
woman and all that sort of thing. Splendid for 
men, I 've no doubt, but for women '* 

She shrugged her fat shoulders and whistled 
for the dog, who was barking excitedly from a 
distance. 

"The old conventional lie," said her daughter, 
" that a woman can't live down a fault. I 'm be- 
ginning to think that all men and all old women are 
mere shells of beastliness. " 

Her mother laughed comfortably. 

"What about Dixon? I ignore the implication 
that I *m a beastly old woman. Too obvious. " 

" Mr. Dixon is n't an ordinary man. He 's a 
rebel. He helps other rebels." 

"Then he might help something better than a 
stick, or a blanc-mange. That boy was a tjrpe, 
too. A type of the pudding. Dixon is mad, of 
course, but he might choose a more sensible form 
of madness, and rescue interesting people. You 
can't rescue puddings." 

"How do you know he was a pudding? I 
believe there was a great deal behind his silence. 
I liked him." 

Lady Drennel shrugged her shoulders. 

"My dear child," she said, "the more I curse 
him the more you will love him. It is the way of 
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what offensive people call our sex. So I shall 
shut up. You are passing through a phase; you 
imagine that you take interest in the lower classes; 
I have been through it myself. It is a sort of 
social distemper. Where has Poochie gone to? 
That dog will drive me frantic one day. Oh, 
here you are. Rabbiting again, you little devil?" 



CHAPTER XIX 

OF SEELY, AND OF ONE GREATER THAN MR. DIXON 

THAT coming events cast their shadows before 
them is a pleasant but singularly meaning- 
less lie. It is only after an event has passed that 
we are able to chatter as to the omens that pre- 
ceded it. Indeed, we speak of them as omens only 
when they have ceased to have any reference to 
the future. We clothe — ^when once the event has 
happened — astonishingly insipid details with all 
the vestments of a prophetic high-priest. 

But there are certain crises which do herald 
their approach, certain days, seasons, events, to 
which we look forward with some subtle conscious- 
ness of a significance to come. Bill knew, for 
instance, as he sat in the train which bore him 
back to London, that he had come to the great 
parting of the ways in his life. He knew that all 
the silly aimlessness of his existence had led up to 
this point, that his nmning to and fro, his choking 
desire for speech C'Like 'a 'old 'en," said Bill 

afterwards), his annojdng hunger for things 

320 
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inexpressible, his drifting, wastrel incompetence, 
were to change now or come to an end. He knew 
that this visit was to settle things ("some'ow"). 
There was to be no more '* chivvying" after it; 
some craving in him was to be satisfied or was to 
die. 

So, though he sat silently between two commer- 
cial travellers who talked politics across him, he 
was too excited even to look at the book which 
Mr. Dixon had lent him for the journey. . . . 

A telegram had been sent to Seely, who was to 
meet him at Paddington. He wondered how the 
passing of two years had altered him, whether it 
had changed his almost pleasant enmity towards 
mankind into something sweeter, if less alive; 
whether he still smiled at one with that winking 
air of friendliness, while his hoarse voice stabbed 
at the very vitals of society. . . . 

The train was slow, and stopped at little sta- 
tions where there was a clatter of milk-cans and 
the crunch of gravel. He pondered on the air of 
completeness about them, the subtle happiness of 
their small routine, the contentment of the slow 
people who moved in them. . . . They seemed, 
all of these countrymen, to have solved some- 
thing of the problem of life ... to be satisfied. 
Yet he was already schooled enough in humanity 
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to know that their satisfaction was bovine rather 
than divine. "They don't know," he said to 
himseK(he was rather irritated, strangely enough). 
"They're like kids. They ain't never worried 
nor puzzled, nor wantin' things. ..." 

A lady sitting opposite him held out a news- 
paper. "Would you like to see this? I notice 
you aren't reading your book," she said with a 
smile. 

He blushed and took the paper with a gruff 
"Thank you," though he did not in the least 
want to read it. There was nothing in it that 
interested him. The very word Parliament was a 
cipher to him. Football news did not thrill 
Mereham, and it had therefore ceased to thrill 
him. An occasional murder, a suicide, a street 
accident, were the only things in the whole paper 
which he fotmd worth the reading. . . . 

He handed it back with another word of thanks. 

"May I look at your book?" said the lady. 
She picked it up and turned the pages, with a 
smile. 

'^Lavengro/* she said. "Have you read it?" 

"No, miss," said BiU. 

The lady looked disappomted. 

"It's magnificent. Now, I wonder who lent 
it you?" 
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"Mr. Dixon," said Bill, stupidly. 

"Oh? and is he your — schoolmaster, now?" 

She said it with so charming a smile, that Bill's 
mechanical antagonism disappeared, and he told 
her who Mr, Dixon was. (She wore pince-nez 
and through them her blue eyes flashed inte^i- 
gence.) He told her, incidentally, a considerable 
portion of his own life. 

" But how exciting ! " she cried, * ' and now you 're 
going back again. And it will be so different!" 

She was obviously pleased and interested. In 
her mind's eye she could see herself recotmting 
this "adventure" to the innermost circle of her 
friends — ^literary, aesthetic, "modem," "social- 
istic," artistic, and tmconventional. Bill was to 
her what " copy " is to a journalist. There flashed 
through her brain vague visions of Ruskin and 
Morris. . . . "My dear," she heard herself say- 
ing, "I read the boy like a book. He wanted 
sympathy, that was all — sympathy and under- 
standing. I think I brought just the right touch 
into his life — ^the touch of beauty. I gave him a 
little colour to take away with him. ..." 

"You see," she said very earnestly to Bill, 
"Beauty is such a real thing, isn't it? An actual 
Presence in one's life. You have found that now, 
have n't you? All the old life must look terrible 
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to you — ^terrible. And yet you can pity and love 
those others — ^the slaves who are still in bondage. 
They are our brothers, are n't they? You must go 
back sometimes and bring them glimpses. Glimp- 
ses of the light you have seen. I know exactly how 
you are feeling. Exactty. All the beauty and 
joy of your new life is almost overpowering in com- 
parison with the other existence. Work is beauti- 
ful only when it is happy, and happy only when 
it is beautiful. ... Ido fed that, don't you? Your 
life is a pilgrimage now, you are a knight-errant. 
How I envy your knowledge of the poor! You 
will be able to enter into the sordidness of their 
lives, so thoroughly, and bring them light with- 
out hiuting their eyes. ... I feel it is such a 
privilege to have met you. I know exactly how 
you fed. You 're saddened at the thought of all 
the darkness — ^the depths of ignorance and pain 
and vice so far below the level of any intellectual 
remedy. The contrast is terrific, I know, but 
every unit won, you know, ex profundis into the 
more beautiful heights. ..." 

She broke off, and smiled at him again. The 
train was stopping. 

"This is my station," she said. "Good-bye, 
and — God bless you." Her beautiful eyes — 
beautiful because they were alert and intelligent, 
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gleamed at him for a moment through the pince- 
neZf and she was gone. 

*' A mad woman, " said Bill to Seely, later in the 
day. "A mad woman who talked, an' talked, an' 
talked." 

''What did she say?" asked Seely. 

"Nothin," said Bill. "Jest nonsense, and gas. 
Absolutely nothin'. " 

He did not recognise Seely at first. Seely was 
wearing a dark blue suit and a bowler hat. Seely 
displayed a red tie and resplendent boots, walked 
with a quiet air of authority, and carried a stick. 
Only his queer face remained unchanged — ^with 
its drooped eyelid, and wide, ugly mouth. 

"You're lookin' fine, Bill," he said as they 
shook hands; "quite a big chap, you are." 

Bill's old shyness came suddenly upon him. 
This was a new Seely. Even his voice was 
changed. It still carried a certain quality of hoarse- 
ness with it, but it was the hoarseness of strength 
and not of stress. His accent was still patent, but 
it was no longer obtrusive. His vulgarity had not 
been destroyed, it had become strength. He was. 
Bill realised, a strong man. 

"Where d' you want to go? Have dinner 
with me, somewhere, won't you? Some quiet 
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little show. We can talk there. I Ve got a lot to 
tell you. How 's Mr. Dixon?" 

"Pine. You Ve lookin' quite a tofE yourself, 
Sedy." 

Seely laughed. A porter who was passing 
stared into his face, and gave a sudden smile of 
recognition. He half touched his hat, appeared 
to think better of it, and went off smiling. 

"See that?" said Seely, with palpable pride. 
" Knew me. Heard me speak somewhere, I ex- 
pect. Railwajrmen's Union last week, perhaps. " 

They were standing in the midst of a muddle of 
luggageandpassengersand trucks and porters. Seely 
drew himself up and looked across the busy tangle 
of humanity with a strange and subtle exultancy. 

"I*m beginning," he said to himself, "I'm 
beginning. ..." 

Eastward once more through the heart of the 
City went Bill, and all his thoughts waited ex- 
pectant behind a barrier of conversation. For 
Seely, beside him on the outside of a *bus — ^talked 
and talked — ^weaving a spell of words over him, 
holding his brain back from forming judgment on 
the things he saw. He was conscious only of 
London — ^the great moving thing ^hich held 
hearts and minds and souls in its sooty grip and 
fltmg them into a roaring chaos of motion. . . . 
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"I tell you/* said Seely, "I'm begmning to 
make *em listen. I know now. I 've learnt what 
was behind all the things I knew before. I knew 
they were all wrong, but I didn't know why. 
There was n't any logic in it. I hated Zion Lane 
and all its devil's business of turning good kids 
into wasters, an' worse. But I couldn't have 
told 'em why it was wrong. Now I know. I got 
Big Names behind me now. I can quote their 
books to 'em. I can fling Poets at 'em — an* 
Ph'losophers, an' even Parsons. They Ve got to 
listen. I make 'em laugh. I 've got a face they 
remember. Len Melford, the Labour M. P., 
put me up to a dozen dodges, and 1 was pretty 
cute already. He used to lecture at the place 
Dixon sent me to. 

" ' You 're the sort of man we want,' he said to 
me. 'You 've got presence — somethin' for the 
caricaturists to get hold of, and you 've got the 
cheek an' the bitterness an' the knowledge — an' 
with it all you make 'em laugh.' He told me to 
let my hair grow a bit. " 

Seely took off his hat, and ran a hand through 
the long, carelessly-brushed locks. They added 
curiously to the distinction of his face. 

" An' he told me to use my hands in talkin', an* 
always wear the same sort of clothes. I 'm 
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beginning to fetch *em. They cheered, the other 
night, when I stood up, before I 'd opened my 
mouth. Look here. " 

He took a note-book from his pocket, and, pull- 
ing a newspaper cutting from it, handed it to Bill. 
It was taken from one of the evening papers, and 
written in that modem style of journalism which 
likes to be called impressionist, and is in reality 
simply personal. 

"Somebody else was standing on the platform 
now, facing that great crowd of expectant men. 
No burly miner this, no work-hardened navvy 
filled with that slow and dogged resentment 
against Society of which we had seen so much. 
This was a slight figure, boyish, erect, pale-faced. 
* Tom Seely,* said the chairman, and the man on 
the platform began to speak. He carried us 
with him. He played on oiu* emotions. He was 
crude, cruel, often untutored, but the mordant 
directness of his attack, the pertinence of his 
abuse, the aptitude of his language, was a thing 
that made us stand up and shout. Whatever 
some of us thought of his opinions, we were touched 
to the quick by the almost fierce humanity of 
this boyish figure in dark blue. His strange, 
winking face, his long white hands, stabbing at 
"' air as he spoke, his harsh voice, his sudden 
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disconcerting flashes of humour, his intense 
earnestness of purpose, made up a personality that 
should go far in the cause of Labour. 

"Again and again the whole great concourse of 
men — ^men filled, be it remembered, with the stem 
and half -fierce purpose for which they were met 
there — rocked and shouted with laughter at the 
astounding aptness of his cynical htunoiu*. Again 
and again they roared hoarse approval at the 
solemnity with which he drove home some potent 
argument in favour of their cause. It was a 
triumph of natiu'al eloquence, or perhaps of 
personality, and when he sat down we cheered 
him to the echo." 

"What price that?'* said Seely. "An* my 
photo in one of last week's papers, and talk of 
standin' as Labotir Candidate next election." 

He folded the cutting up carefully, and put it 
away in the pocket-book again. Happiness was 
apparent in every line of him. 

"What 's become of Dick?" asked Bill, after a 
pause. 

Seely 's face clouded. He was frowning when 
he answered. 

"Just the same. Happy as they make 'em. 
Hardly ever seems to stop laughin', but — . " He 
shrugged his shoulders. "It 's the wrong sort of 
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happiness. I can't get him to see it. He*s 
happy — and there *s an end of it. " 

Bill did not recognise the cloven hoof of priggish* 
ness, but he felt uncomfortable. 

** And Clement, and your mother?" he asked. 

"Haven't seen Clement for more'n a year. 
I 'm not his sort, exactly. Mother 's all right. 
Just the same. She — ^isn't the sort that alters 
much." 

There was a little silence. Seely was frowning 
and staring ahead. "But what about you?'' he 
said suddenly. "I Ve been talkin' about myself 
all the time. What you doin' up here? Goin' on 
all right? How 's the dog?" 

Bill told him as much of himself as he could — ^an 
ordinary tale enough, but somehow difficult to 
tell. Then for a few minutes they fell on silence 
again, and Bill thought suddenly of Lil Carfax, 
whose very existence he had forgotten till now. 
He realised that she was essentially a thing of 
the city, that she "went well," as he put it, with 
the streets and noise (he had never noticed the 
noise in the old days), that she fitted in with the 
general restlessness. A strange sort of pity for 
her came to him. He had only heard of her once 
since he had left London. A picture postcard 
had reached him, a "comic" card representing a 
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diminutive donkey ridden by a stout lady who 
displayed a wealth of red-striped stocking. 

" Cheer up, cocky, " had been scrawled across 
one comer, and under it — in a more careful hand — 
" with love from Lil. " And that was all. Out of 
the silence of those two years had come that one 
foolish token of love. He had smiled at it then, 
smiled in spite of the fact that it cut rawly across 
the melancholy which he was at that time nursing 
so carefully, but now it seemed hateful and yet 
pitiful, and he did not know why. He did not 
know that ''taste" is a mere unconscious ideal- 
ism, assimilated unconsciously, developed un- 
consciously by mere contact with its possessors. 
He did not know that by feeling annoyed or de- 
pressed at the sight of stout ladies in striped 
stockings, riding diminutive donkeys, he had 
become a critic of art, an aesthete, something of an 
amateiu*. Indeed, by such secret paths does 
education move, that he was not even conscious 
of a change of attitude towards the artistic canons 
of Lil, and this though his whole being shrank 
instinctively from the more blatant side of her 
vulgarity, and reached appealing hands to the far 
shrine of Perfection herself. He thought now of 
Lil with something of shame, something almost 
of disgust. And again he wondered why. 
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" The rum thing about it all, " said the voice of 
Seely beside him, " is that it *s more Dixon's doin\ 
from one point of view, than it is mine. Before 
I met him I was driftin', same as the others, only 
I knew I was driftin*, an' they didn't. An' 
without Dixon I should still be driftin'. Ptmny 
thing that your — ^your destiny, don't they call 
it? — should be in someone else's hands like that. 
I — don't like the idea, d' you?" 

"Talkin' like a book, you are," grumbled Bill. 

" I learned a bit how to say what I mean, that 's 
all," laughed Seely, "an' it worries me to think 
that I owe all this to Dixon. 'You 're goin' to be 
one of my few successes,* he said to me the other 
day. One of his successes." He broke off with 
a frown. 

"Of course," he continued presently, "even he 
can't do anythin' without help — ^my help, for 
instance. Look at Dick, now. He couldn't 
touch him. Tried to haul him out of all the muck 
he was in, Gave him the chance of his life. Was 
it any good? Not a bit. Dick 's ab-so-lutely the 
same as he was before he met Dixon. Then 
there 's Clement. Well, " — ^he shrugged his 
shoulders, — " I don't know much about him, but 
last time I saw him he wasn't happy, anyhow. 
An' there's you." He grinned round at Bill 
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in the old familiar way. " You strike me as bein* 
a bit lost. Lookin' splendid as far as health an' 
all that goes. But you We not happy, either. 
You want somethin* you can't get. I wonder 
if that 's what 's wrong with Dixon. I mean, 
I wonder if that 's why he has 'failures,' as he 
calls 'em? He gives you freedom, an' nothin' 
else. You must have somethin' to fiU you, an', if 
you have n't got it already, he does n't give it 
you. He 's got us, people like us, I mean, failures 
and successes, to look after and nurse, so to speak. 
Besides, he 's worked things out, things like 
religion, I mean. He knows all about the inside 
of himself, and doesn't worry or talk about it. 
But it 's different with smaller folk. / *ve got 
what we call 'the Cause,' an' by God it fills me to 
the top. Bill, and don't leave room for much else. 
Then there 's Dick. His life 's like a — ^like a dog's, 
no lookin' ahead to it, livin' from one hour to the 
next, terrible busy about — ^nothin'. He 's full 
of his own livin', that 's why he 's happy, even if 
it is the wrong happiness. But you — ^you want 
somethin' to fill you. / dunno what it is, but 
I know you want it. Dixon does n't even know 
you want it. It 's funny, how blind he is. Then 
there 's Clement. " 
He stopped. There was a curious reserve 
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about him when he mentioned Clement. Bill 
waited for him to continue. 

''He wants somethin' too," said Scely, "an' 
he 'U never get it." 

"TFAo/Vhewant?" 

"I b'lieve/' said Seely — and, to BiD*s amaze- 
ment, he blushed, "I b'lieve they call it love." 

" I 'm sorry I 've been talkin' so much about 
meself," he said later. "But it's good to be 
able to, I think. Makes you see things dearer. 
How's that woman gettin* on?" 

"What woman?" 

"At the Cottage. Mary, is it?" 

"Oh, she 's fine. Quite diflEerent to when you 
saw her. " 

"Is she happy?" 

"Oh, yes." 

" I wonder what her story was? I wonder what 
Dixon 's given her? Freedom by itself might be 
enough for same people. Might be for a prisoner, 
say. You see, I Ve been taught to study people 
— study 'em like books. That *s why I got this 
said about me" — ^he tapped the pocket-book — 
"an' that 's why I talk so much about anyone I 
know. They were always interestin'. Now I 
know why they 're interestin'. " 
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When Bill looked back, after saying good-bye 
to him, he saw that wide mouth grinning friend- 
ship at him, and remembered with a thrill of stir- 
prise that once it had borne the bruised marks 
of his knuckles. He remembered how all his own 
hatred of Society had blazed out into those few 
wild blows and then simk into mere ashes of dull 
resentment, while Seely's hatred for Society had 
kept its white heat beneath a friendliness for in- 
dividuals. It did not occxu* to him that his own 
most potent enemy, the foe against whose ram- 
parts he was still beating his bruised and im- 
potent hands, was powerful because it showed a 
friendly face, was irresistible because it smiled. 

He did not think of these things because he 
could see in front of him the lamp-post which 
stood at the comer of Bright Avenue. 

Bright Avenue presented precisely the same 
appearance as it had done two years ago, or, for 
that matter, twenty years ago. It was grey and 
dirty, and its perspective might have been ruled 
in a drawing with anything sxifficiently straight 
or angular to be extremely ugly. 

It is true that Bill did not recognise the few 
women who stood at their doors and stared 
curiously as he passed, but then the population of 
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Bright Avenue was what statisticians called 
"shifting," and Bill would not have been in the 
least surprised to find that Number 12 was ten- 
anted by total strangers. He had heard nothing of 
his parents since he had left his mother on that 
day of miracles, when she was sleeping off her 
fit of drunkenness. His father, he reflected, was 
probably still in prison. He knocked at the door. 
While he waited for someone to appear, or at any 
rate for a voice to shriek acknowledgment of his 
presence, he was thinking of that other day when 
he had waited thus in an agony of fear for his 
father to open the door to him. It was strange, 
he thought, that he should feel such calnmess now, 
after a far longer absence, and at a time when he 
was uncertain of his father's very existence. In 
some subtle fashion, which he did not realise, his 
whole scheme of values had been transformed, his 
sense of proportion had been adjusted. Then he 
had seen his father as an omnipotent beast, and 
his particular mood of the moment had been the 
most important thing in the world. Now his 
father was a faintly offensive person of no signi- 
ficance whatever, and the most important thing 
in the world was Something out of sight, a Pre- 
sence waiting to reveal Itself, standing expectant 
behind the curtain of his life. 
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Someone came down the passage. There was 
an open door at the far end of it, and against the 
light which shone there Bill could see the outline 
of his father. He was singing as he came, and, 
to his son's amazement, he was singing a hymn 
made familiar to him by reason of constant 
repetition at street-comer services. 

Then the explanation dawned on him. 

''Drunk/' said Bill laconically, and with a 
disgust that astonished himself. 

"Why, it 's Bill!" said his father. He came 
out on to the pavement and shook hands. He 
was not drunk. There was an air of happiness 
about him, and his eyes shone. Even the old 
ragged moustache was trimmed and brushed* He 
was clean and he was smiling, and he was not 
drunk. 

"Cam inside," he said; "your mawer'U be 
glad to see yer. 'Ow are yer?" 

One thought flashed through Bill's mind with a 
sort of triumphant shouting. " It 's Mr. Dixon. 
Mr. Dixon's been at him. Mr. Dixon's been 
here." 

In the front room — ^which had been littered and 
dusty and altogether disgraceful when he had 
seen it last — this thought became certainty. The 
room would not have disgraced "the Cottage," 
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at its untidiest. There was a carpet, and wall- 
paper, and curtains at the window, and a Bible 
on a mat, and even a flower-pot with a growing 
plant in it. On the walls — ^and this piizzled 
BUI, who had a two years' acquaintance with Mr. 
Dixon — ^were texts, and brilliantly coloured pic- 
tures of Biblical scenes, Moses in the bullrushes, 
Daniel in the lions* den, the Crucifixion, Abraham 
offering Isaac for sacrifice. 

Mrs. Wilder was cleaner than when he had seen 
her last, but the spark of vitality in her was still 
too dim to be obvious. She could not, it appear- 
ed, raise her voice, or move quickly. She was a 
slow, pale, depressed woman, whose interest in 
things had died a violent death, had been crushed 
and battered out of existence. Even the sudden 
advent of her son could not rouse her to display 
excitement, and her mere interest in him seemed 
to flicker up and die again immediately to the 
fixed and watery smile of vacancy. 

"Well?" said Mr. Wilder. ''And what 's the 
news?" 

Bill told him shyly. 

"And how are you?" he asked presently. 

"Praise God," said Mr. Wilder with reverence, 
"I am lovely." 

" 'E 's a marvel, isn't 'e?" said Bill. 
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" 'Oo's a marvel?" 

"Mr. Dixon." 

"And 'oo," inquired his father, "and 'oo is 
Mr. Dixon?" 

Bill gasped. Was this a piece of elephantine 
foolery? 

" Mr. Dixon ? " he almost shouted. " The bloke 
who took me to Mereham? Who is 'e? — 'E 's " 

"Oh, ah!'* said his father. "TAe/ bloke. I 
know. Never seen 'im meself. Didn't know 
'is nime." 

There was a silence. Some prop had been taken 
away from under Bill's mind. His father not 
know Mr. Dixon? Was there, then, another 
reformer in London, greater than he? 

" Since I see you last," said Mr. Wilder suddenly, 
"since I see you last, I 've found grace. " 

"What?" said Bill. 

" I 've found grace. I been converted, praise 
God. You — ^you ain't saved. Bill, and you can't 
understand what that means, but I '11 tell you 
*ow it come about. I 've told 'tindreds of people, 
night after night, up in the chapel. We 've 
'ad a revival up 'ere, an' wonderftd conversions. 
Well, when you went away I was in prison. " 

He said this with a simple pride. His voice 
had fallen into an assertive sing-song. 
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"I was a sinner. I 'adn*t found Jesus. I 
'ad n't come to 'Hm. I walked in the darkness. 
All them days I was in prison I was bitter, angry; 
I sinned against the Lord in my 'eart, an' the day 
I come out I was wanderin' down Adam Street 
tryin' to fink of what I could do to get a drink. 
Oh, I was a sinner, indeed, dear brothers, an' — " 
He stopped, looking slightly abashed. "I'm 
used to chapel," he explained. The amazing 
part about it all was his sincerity, a thing too 
palpable to be questioned. 

" Then I see some blokes with the street puttin' 
up, in new gas-pipes or somethin', and, as I went by, 
one of 'em looked up an' see me. ' 'Ullo, Wilder,' 
he says. ' 'UUo,' says I. *You look a bit down,' 
he says. * I am a bit down,' says I. ' Why don't 
you chack it? ' he said. * Chack what? ' I says. 
' Everyfink,' he says. ' Booze and all thet. It 
ain't worth it, is it?' An' that 's all we sa}rs. 
But the Lord seen to it that 'is words bore fruit, 
for when I was goin' past the Gear Street Baptist 
Chapel, I 'eard 'em singin'. Any other time I 'd 
'a' passed by, but now I remembered what the 
Savashim Army bloke 'ad said, an' I stopped, an' 
the Lord took me inside." 

His eyes were shining with a great light as he 
continued. Mrs. Wilder watched him dxilly. 
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To Bill it all seemed a wild dream. Was not Mr. 
White — ^the mocked, the despised, the rejected — 
was not he minister at Gear Street Baptist Chapel ? 
Was he the one man on earth more potent than 
his almost onmipotent Mr. Dixon, or was it 
Something Bigger? 

''They made me sit up in the front, " continued 
his father, "an' shook hands wiv me, an' called 
me ' brother.' That 's what did it — ^the friendli- 
ness." 

His eyes filled with tears — and they were the eyes 
of Wilder — slaughterer of rats, drunkard, wastrel, 
brute. 

"It seemed," he continued, "to make my 
blood run cold, an' the singin' was beautiful, an' 
the spirit of Jesus was speakin' to me, an' I felt 
like a man lost. I wanted to go out, an' it seemed 
as if every eye was on me; an' Mr. White begun 
his sermon, and he preached about the prodigal 
son, the Spirit strivin' with me all the time an' 
tears fallin' down my cheeks. An' then a prayer 
meetin' started, an' everyone prayed that I 
might be saved through Jestis Christ. Then I was 
led to pray an' call on God to have mercy on me 
an* forgive me my sins. Then, " he added naively, 
"I felt better." 

There was silence in the little room. Bill had 
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witnessed a transfiguration, and the glory of it 
was overpowering. 

**So," said his father, presently, "I was saved 
by the blood of the Lamb. I had a fight next 
day when I passed the Hit or Miss, but I told 'em 
all straight I 'd been converted, and they looked 
at each other scared-like, and said no more about 
drinks." 

He begain to sing again, quietly and with 
great joy— 

"Oh, that wiU be 
Glory for me — 
Glory for me . . ." 

The thing that will puzzle Bill until he dies is 
that this transfiguration could not touch himself. 
It was splendidly real — a great fact which was 
almost terribly true. There was something about 
his father's eyes that startled him, something of 
an awful and flaming chastity, vivid as lightning, 
glaring whitely far back in the dim heart of him. 
But it could not touch Bill. It was incompre- 
hensible, infinitely remote, beyond all thought 
and experience and knowledge. It was as though 
a barrier of glass were between them, so that he 
could see the miracle but could not touch it, so 
that he was held back from tmderstanding it by 
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something unseen but none the less palpable. He 
looked at his mother, but her dull eyes told him 
nothing. Happiness, at all events, was not for her. 
He had known of these conversions before, and he 
knew their explosion-like effect of sending men, 
so to speak, spinning upwards out of the deeps. 
He knew that one conversion often meant others. 
It was, in a way, contagious. Yet he could see the 
absurdity of a contagious explosion, and the in- 
consequaice of it all will worry him, as I have 
said, until the day of his death. For perhaps the 
hardest lesson mankind has to learn is that a thing 
complete is a thing of no interest or importance. 
We weep bitterly, many of tis, over imfinished 
ideals and unbuilded dreams; we are sad and 
angry about incomplete creeds and half-formed 
beliefs. Vagueness hurts us, because we consider 
that all things should be tangible and finite, while 
vagueness is often a synonjon for infinity, and 
immortality. 

It did occur to him later that one explosion may 
send out the sparks from which others are created, 
but why the whole of humanity should not in 
that case instantly burst into a consuming splen- 
dour of happiness, was impossible to explain. . . . 

"Yes, it 's only a visit," he said later. "I 'm 
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to go back to-night, but I may come back *ere 
for good. I ain't made up my mind yet. I got 
to see someone else before I go. 'Ow's Mr. 
Larbey?'* 

"Mr. Larbey? 'Oo's'eeP'^ 

"The parson." 

" Oh, -im. I ain't seen 'im lately. " He frowned 
disapprovingly. " 'E's Hgh church, 'e is/' said 
Wilder, gaol-bird, devourer of vermin in back- 
street public-houses, wife-beater, drunkard — child 
of God. 



CHAPTER XX 

OF CLEMENT ANSTRUTHER AND THE FEAR OF GOD 

T^HERE was something about the attitude of 
* the landlady which both repelled and puzzled 
Bill when he called at Clement's lodgings. She 
stared at him with obvious disapproval till he 
shifted uneasily beneath her scrutiny and repeated 
his request for Clement. 

"So you want to see 'im, do you?" she said at 
last, with an air of gripping some fox-like secret 
to her Spartan bosom. "Well, you won't, that 's 
all." 

She was beginning to shut the door, when some- 
one pulled it open again from within, and a man 
came out. The first thing about him that struck 
Bill was his white and agonised face. It was like' 
looking at an open wotmd to see the naked grief 
that was there. He was a tall, thin man, with 
slight side-whiskers, and a mouth like the edge 
of a box-lid. He stared absently at Bill, as a man 
in great physical pain will stare at some trifling 
thing which happens to come tmder his notice* 

345 
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Then he put his hat on and started to move away. 

"There 's 'is father," said the landlady, with a 
sniff. "You 'd better talk to 'im." 

The man turned as she spoke, and Bill never 
forgot the startling swiftness of the change in his 
eyes, the change from complete indifference to a 
sort of raw and furious interest. 

"Ye 're a friend of his?" he said harshly. 

Bill nodded, and the man wheeled roimd and 
caught him by the arm. 

"Ye '11 come in," he said in the same harsh 
tone, and almost pushed Bill before him into the 
house and along the passage to the room which 
had been Clement's. 

Clement was not there now, but otherwise it was 
imchanged. Mr. Goodwin shut the door and 
faced Bill. His eyes were blazing with passion, 
and it occurred suddenly to Bill that he was mad. 

"So I *ve found one of ye!" he said, "one of the 
wolves in sheep's clothing, one at least of the 
friends that led him to it. Ye did n't reckon to 
find his father here when ye came to discuss your 
amours with him, your lusts and — . But, by God, 
ye '11 pay for it, now I 've found ye. . . . " 

He choked, and put up a hand to his throat. 
His grey hair was tumbled and ruffled above the 
dead white of his face. Something about^ the 
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fierce quivering of his iron mouth went straight 
to Bill's heart; it was a human touch added to the 
inhtima.nriftss of his anger. He was like a wounded 
lion roaring above his wounded cub. 

"It's Babylon!" he cried. "It's Babylon! 
This great and wicked city is the city that shall 
be destroyed for its ineequity. It seizes the good 
and makes it fotil. It is a mtirderer of infants " 

He stopped again, for he had noticed Bill 
edging towards the door, and he realised that this 
boy thought him a madman. He put his hand 
very wearily over his eyes, and tried to pull him- 
self together. 

" I 'm sorry, " he said brokenly. " You 'fl think 
I 'm mad. I 'm thinking you 'U be right, too. . . . 
Have you known my boy long?" 

"Two or three years." 

" Since he came to London? Did you know his 
story?" 

"Yes. He told me." 

"You never thought of commtuiicating — ^but, 
of course, you 're a boy yourself. ... D 'you 
know this man Dix — Dixon, is it?" 

"Yes, I know him." 

"If I find him, I kill him. I kiU him," cried 
the man in a sudden outburst of rage. "He's 
a devourer of children. What right had he to 
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give my boy a weapon with which to kill himself? 
What right had he to plant his feet on the broad 
way that leadeth to destruction?" 

''KiU himsdf?'' cried BiU. 

"Aye, it'll come to that. It's speeritual 
damnation, apart from his vile body. Oh, my 
God, my God, that it should be my boy!" 

He sat down at the table and put his hands over 
his face, as though to shut out some vision which 
rose before him. Bill could not speak. He 
merely stood there and watched in dumb surprise. 
There was a cheap little clock on the mantel- 
piece, under the portrait of a staring man, and its 
ticking became horribly oppressive, till Bill 
coughed and swallowed nothing with an elaborate 
noise which made the man at the table look up. 
His eyes were full of tears. 

"We planned to teach him the fear of God," 
he said, "she and I, and I tried to make him learn. 
I never let him go out of my sight. I put the 
knowledge of the Bible into him. I taught him 
that the world was full of evil. I warned him 
against this very city — against the very women in- 
to whose traps he fell. ..." 

"Women?" The word leapt at Bill out of this 
man's labotir of speaking. 

The little dock ticked away with maddening 
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insistency, and the staring portrait stared above 
it in mock solemnity. Of a sudden the whole 
room seemed to have something sinister in its 
very walls. 

"What 's up with *im?" he asked huskily. 

"To-day," said Mr. Goodwin, "they were 
going to take him to the Lock Hospital. " 

It was as though someone had struck BiU on 
the mouth. He felt an awful desire for laughter, 
for the mad and terrible laughter of hysteria, 
which is further from mirth than the most bitter 
tears. He knew well enough what had happened. 
This was the thing unspeakable that lay coiled 
behind the curtains which his strong young hand 
had never touched. It was the Terror in the 
Night, the foul Bogy of sex, whom it is terrible 
to know of. 

"At the last moment he told them of me," 
went on Mr. Goodwin. "But only at the last 
moment . . . only at the last moment. . . . He 
never thought that through all those weary 
months I searched for him with madness in my 
heart . . . aye, madness! . . . and prayed that he 
might be alive " 

He stopped suddenly. 

"And now," he said bitterly, "I *m wishing 
to God that he had died before . . . before this 
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happened. . . He never thought how the days 
drew out into weeks, and the weeks into months, 
and the months into years — and still I sat there 
alone, day after day, with . . . the wreck of me, 
the wreck of ever3rthing I 'd hoped an' leeved 
for " 

He had forgotten Bill. He was talking because 
for two years he had been dumb in the face of his 
destiny, because for two years he had not dared 
even to think thus of the truth — ^the truth that 
was so brazen in its nakedness. He stood up now 
and paced the little room as he talked, and some- 
thing like the shadow of a Peace began to show 
on his torttired face, and to touch his sleepless eyes. 
It was as though the truth itself could not be so 
terrible as the suggestions of it which had writhed 
and twisted in the black silences of his mind. 

"I'm not forgettin' that his mother was a 
mere feckless lass," he muttered, ''but she had 
the love of God in her heart . . . and she was his 
mother. Often an' often we 've talked about the 
fine man he 'd be. . . . An' he never knew. ... I 
wasn't one of the silly, sentimental sorts. I 
could n't be always — ^kissin' him, I cotild n't ever 
be tellin' him I — I loved him. " (It was difficult 
for him even to say the word.) "An' he told me 
yesterday that he thought I hated him . . . hated 
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. . . him. Oh, God! will we always be puttin' 
barriers between soul an' soul till the end of the 
story? . . . 

" It was the fear of God I taught him, the fear of 
God — an' the ineequity of man. Yet he walked 
from me, an' came into these paths, the broad 
paths of destruction. . . . Why should they be 
broad? It isn't fair on lads, on young lads like 
that. It isn't just to be having no deeficulties 
in the way of their transgression " 

He stopped again suddenly. Even in the 
throes of this agony he was aware that he had 
spoken sacrilege and blasphemy — ^was conscious 
of sinning against his creed, that hard idol of 
granite and ice which he worshipped, and thought 
divine. . . . 

"Ye '11 forgive me," he said to BiU. "I 'm— 
not myself to-day. Clement 's upstairs, if you 'd 
like to see him." 

Bill shrank back. 

"I 'd rather not," he said. 

Mr. Goodwin made a little weary movement 
that was almost a shudder. 

"Yes. You're right, no doubt," he said. 
"But I 'm takin' him home to-day — ^by car, an* 
it 's the last chance you '11 have. " 

A sudden gust of passion shook him. 
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"Man," he said hoarsely, "d' ye know that he 
shrank from me when first he saw me yesterday? 
D' ye know that he was surprised when I told 
him he was to come home an' live again with me? 
Surprised ... an' he 's my son!" 

There was another terrible silence. Then Bill 
muttered a husky good-bye, opened the door 
silently, and slipped out. 

The father of Clement was left alone — alone 
with the ticking clock and the staring portraits. 
It was not for Bill to look on that torn and naked 
spirit. It was not for anyone to look on it, 
except the God whose fear it had so successfully 
taught to a child needing no fear whatsoever. 

The greatest teachers of mankind are not the 
moralists or even the poets; they are the drunk- 
ards and wastrels and suicides. There is hardly 
a single fact of life which we do not learn by 
means of contrast. Some definite unit of thought 
is added to us mechanically by the mere process 
of leaving the contemplation of a fact in order 
to contemplate its antithesis. 

Bill walked in a quiet square, where bedraggled 
laburnums dropped over dusty fencing, and 
thought with a very real horror of Clement 
Anstruther Goodwin, and all that his name would 
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mean now to those who heard it. As was iisually 
the case with him, he found definite and deliberate 
thought ahnost an impossibility — ^partly because 
thought does require speech of a sort to make it 
consequent and connected, while he was dumb, 
mentally and physically, before the most conunon- 
place of emotions, and partly because he was 
shocked to the very quick, and did not need 
conscious thought to drive home the meaning of 
Mr. Goodwin's terrible words. 

And suddenly, as he walked there along quiet 
pavements, his mind swung round from Clement 
to the knowledge that he had fotmd what he 
wanted, that he had foimd the thing for which 
his spirit had been unconsciously crying out 
since the first chill of dissatisfaction had touched 
him. There had been only one thing that he had 
wanted, and he had not known until now what that 
one thing was. 

I think he grew to tmderstand, later, in the dim 
and groping way of his understanding, that at 
heart, below the surfaces of convention and 
hypocrisy and civilisation, all men have that want, 
and only the divine — or the nearly divine — 
remain unsatisfied imtil they die. For though 
it is the same want, the same emptiness, yet it 
may be satisfied by amazingly different means. 
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ReKgion may fill it, vice may fill it, wealth or food 
or love or art may satisfy it, but it is always there, 
and it is the same want in each separate individual. 
Its fibre is the fibre whereof we are made. Its 
fashion is the fashion of our hearts. It came out 
of the Stuff that went to the making of the first 
cell in the first protoplasm. We may not know of 
its existence, yet all life and all movement and all 
behaviour are due to a striving that its himger 
may be appeased. Only a few of us indeed do 
know of its existence, and then we hear in its 
wistful voice the dim memory of a voice we knew 
before the birth of Time, and we know that its 
silence may not mean happiness, but repletion, 
may not always signify that it is satisfied, but 
rather that it is silenced, and that is a sad thing 
to know. 

Bill did not know it, of course. He knew 
simply that he wanted something more than 
anything in the world or out of it. And he knew 
more than that, for he thought that he knew now 
what that something was. 

Then, since that is the Law of our Being, he 
turned and went to it. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ANOTHER FRIENDLY ENEMY 

r£ ix>rter at Mereham yawned, and wished 
Bill a cheery '' Good-night. " He was thank- 
ftil that the last train had come and gone, with its 
last possibility of work for the day, and he whistled 
as he looked out along the little road that led to 
his home. The one thing that he dreaded was 
to be out of work; the one thing that he looked 
forward to all day was this hour of ceasing to 
work. Hence his greeting to Bill, for he felt full 
of the milk of hxmian kindness. But Bill did not 
answer him. He set his face towards the sea, 
and went off through the rainy night to find the 
thing that he desired. 

The rain fell on all the earth with the whispering 
sound that is so like laughter out of Heaven. He 
could hear the trees lifting up their faces to it, 
the leaves and little tangled grasses about him 
almost singing with the joy of it. The soil smelled 
strong of that elemental sweetness which is the 
Earth's. Under a hidden sky he went forward, 
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among the mjrstery of a darkness wherein all 
things breathed with an infinitely subtle yet 
perceptible movement. And suddenly out of the 
blackness there flashed a far light — ^the light of 
Goon. It died quickly, and flashed up again 
silently, far out on the hidden sea. It was not 
the light that he sought. He was looking for a 
little square of yellow lampUght shining behind 
a blackness of apple trees. He had forgotten 
Goon, and it startled him a little at first. Then 
he went on stolidly. Lighthouses were far and 
imapproachable. Only the wild gulls went to 
them, and were killed in their mad and mistaken 
desire for them. It was an orchard on a hill that 
he sought, an orchard where rabbits moved like 
little ghosts in the hedge-shadows, and a low white 
house glimmered above them through the trees. 
He went down the winding path from the diff, 
and into the deep lane that led to it. The little 
wicket gate was pale in the darkness, and when he 
opened it a shower of heavy raindrops fell from 
it with a laughing sound. He went up through 
the orchard, with the twisted apple-tree trunks 
showing black about him. They were wet and 
rough to his touch, like the head of his dog when 
he had been out in the rain — shaggy and somehow 
friendly. ... 
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The garden above them was smelling very 
sweet imder the rain, and, as though it had 
known of his return, the black cat came silently 
out to him from the porch, and rubbed itself 
against his legs as he stood there. He bent down 
in the darkness and stroked it gratefully. Then 
he went in. The hats and coats hanging there in 
the little hall under the swing-lamp almost 
startled him, so friendly and familiar did they look. 
It was as though he had forgotten old friends 
and met them again suddenly. The cottage was 
very quiet. He knocked at the "parlour" door 
and heard that quiet voice he knew so well call, 
''Come in." 

She was reading when he went in, and the 
lamplight lit her thin brown hand. For a mo- 
ment it was all of her that he could see. Then 
she stood up. 

"Why, BiU!" she laughed. "Back akeady?" 

"Yes," he said, and came forward into the 
circle of lamplight, so that it shone on to his white 
and rain-wet face. 

"Bill!" she cried. "Is anything wrong?" 

He did not answer; he was staring steadily into 
those serious eyes of hers. 

"Something is wrong," she said. "Bill, what 
is it?" 
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For answer he sat down and flting his arms 
across the table. Then he buried his face in 
them and began to cry. They were the terrible 
sobs of a man, not mere futile tears of petulance 
or grief. His strong young shoulders shook with 
the stress of them. He was a broken and wounded 
man. 

The woman put her hand on to his bowed head. 
She felt him quiver under her touch. 

"Bill," she said, "you must tell me." 

He cotild not tell her. He could never tell her. 
He knew now that his desire for her was laugh- 
able, grotesque. One sight of her self-possessed 
maturity — sweet with sympathy and sorrow as 
it was — ^had taught him that he was, beside her, 
a crude and callow child whose head she had 
petted as one pats a dog. He could never tell 
her that his was the grief of a man, because of a 
sudden he had realised that he was a boy. She 
would never know, unless her woman's instinct 
taught her, that his gratitude for her sympathy 
and imderstanding, his happiness in her very 
presence, had changed in one swift moment to 
love. To love, it is true, that had so little of 
passion in it that he might not even name it. 
For passion might have swept him off his feet; the 
animal part of love might have given him a 
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courage more than animal, to brave the ridiculous, 
to tread the grotesque imderfoot. But his love 
for this woman was a worship, a creed, a religion. 
He wanted her as one may want God, and he knew 
now that to clutch at her humanity with his 
prcrfane hands was a thing utterly impossible, a 
barbarity, ahnost a blasphemy. There was no 
reasoning it out; her mere presence struck him 
silent, pointed accusingly, mockingly, at his 
youth, his inefficiency, his pettiness. More than 
that, it showed him, now that his desire reached 
out a hand to her, that there was a barrier around 
her infinitely more impenetrable than any that 
protects a virgin spirit, a barrier guarding a 
spirit more chaste than chastity itself. 

He told her brokenly, and with shame, of 
Clement, and she thought — ^woman though she 
was — that she understood his passion of grief 
and dismay. 

Then he went out again, and saw, as he turned 
to close the door, the lamplight glowing on one 
slim brown hand turning the leaves of a book. 

He could see the light of Goon — ^far and bril- 
liant — as he went out once more into the rain, 
and below him, on the right, the village twinkled 
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in the cup of darkness. He flung his fierce young 
head back so that the rain might beat on to his 
flushed face. It was as though he stared defiance 
at the gods. Then, with a sudden, deliberate 
purpose, he swung through the orchard and 
splashed along the lane to the village. It was not 
even the light by the orchard on the hill that he 
was to reach that night. It was a lower light 
than that. 

Beyond the village, in a sheltering hollow of the 
land, shone one cheerful glimmer, low down in a 
cottage window. It was where Betty Handen 
lived with her mother. As he drew near he could 
hear Betty singing, in the full, husky voice that 
he knew well. 

He stood a moment outside the door and choked 
back something that might have been a sob. 
Far out over the village that one silent light shone 
and died, shone and died. Only the wild gulls 
could reach it to-night . . . and wise folk steered 
clear of it in any case. 

He had only to turn rotmd and knock, and Betty 
would open the door and welcome him. He had 
only to raise his hand there in the dark, and the 
singing would stop. Betty would come to him, 
Betty with the bold eyes, and the touch that 
thrilled him. . . . 



A.notHer Friendly Unemx 3^1 

It seemed too simple and qtiiet an action with 
which to shut the gates on a whole infinity of 
tmsatisfied desires, to put behind him the million 
paths that lead to divinity. 

With one of those startling little flashes of 
intuition which come at times to the dullest of us, 
he saw the attitude towards him that the few 
people who were interested would take. He saw 
Mr. Dixon — so strangely blind, for all his heroic 
vigotu' — ^pleased at "one of his successes, " patting 
him on the back for his wisdom in manying and 
"settling down. " He heard them all — the people 
who knew him — ^talking of his choice, of the 
happy turn his fortunes had taken. 

"... A cottage of his own," he heard them 
say, "and a wife . . . and children. . . . And he 
lives in a beautiful cotmtry. . . . He is honest, 
and comfortably off. He has all that a man can 
want. " 

Yes, and in a way they would be right, too. 
That was the horror of it. Destiny itself was 
blandly unconscious that there was anything 
more required of it to make a soul happy. That 
insistent voice in him — the quite illogical and 
foolish voice at whose dictation every great 
poet has written, at whose bidding every true 
artist has drawn, every great man expressed his 
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greatness — ^that voice was to be silenced — ^not 
satisfied. And no one understood! 

He had a horrible suspicion that there was 
something humorous in it all, that people who 
knew would find something to laugh at in the 
thought of an ugly boy who wept futile tears, who 
wanted some impossible poet's moon, and fled 
from proposing to one woman straight into the 
arms of another. 

He was even denied the salve of a tragedy that 
was dramatic or picturesque. His tragedy was 
merely drab. Indeed, he doubted if to any but 
himself it was a tragedy at all. An old memory 
came to him — one that had stuck curiously in 
his consciousness — ^the memory of a winking 
foe who fought and beat him with smiling friend- 
liness. 

And now he knew that Destiny had dealt 
with him in the same way. It had conquered him, 
it had choked that voice in him into submissive 
silence. But it had not heard the voice, or 
known that it was silenced. It had held both 
hands open to him in a sort of contemptuous 
generosity. It had beaten him with friendly eyes 
that smiled. It had given him all the things 
that would be his when he turned presently and 
knocked on the door behind him. . . . 



Another Friendly Xlnemx 3^3 

Destiny itself had not understood that there 
are Other Things. 

He seemed to see the whole rain-lit vacant 
space of night fill suddenly with a great brutish 
iPace — ^the face of Destiny — or Pate or Cir- 
cumstance — ^that rebel slave of God — ^he did not 
name it to himself — smirking its complacency 
at the knowledge of another soul prodded by its 
blunt fingers into another pretty cage of con- 
tentment. . . . 

He shrank back from the vision of it. He 
was lonely, more lonely than he had known. . . . 
He turned and knocked, with a hand that 
trembled. . . . 

The singing stopped suddenly. 



THE END 
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